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Rothman's 1$72 study rrovides partial anawer tosone of tuese Ą 

dilemnas. ohe had ; 

a an^-l-a.iaŁy- m -•hieh.ihiiaren of varying lcl* 

Eoral i 3-sc-m. wtch«ff modela advocatin Ę tó*k«::a3axos,.sa vori®^ 
courses of action on morał lJSfóa higher- or lowr th:.n their cny /• 
wara lif.ewnti-Uy influenca accoraing to tbęircn noral 1~*1. 

'Eh. se at norę tanceaS elemantary 1( kotiloerp: 1-3) were “troiły 
influenced either up or down by models. Those of the highe 
(4-6) tended to follow their own ju-gment. Rothnwn's work soems to 
indicate that dependence of morał jud action on noral ^ungment, 
de^ends on the morał le ;el we have already retained. .1 hen at lower 
levela we are much morę affected by the aetions and opinions of otbers 
therefo e by principles of social learr.ing; when at the higherlevełs 
we ten rathor to folłow our ovm co nitive understanding of the 

situation-^ 

/ Ih.b Thesis CŁlumbia Univeraity —get titel 1 01Ł 
( sec etary Oiroline 870 4318 

.-.t lower levels of morał devel rinent we might expect o byec-s 
• u o vary according to what the models advo > ate ł eifh r op oi '*o*n 
because their mor .lity is stili situ .tionally 'faO+n n« :, out at vie 
higher łe /els they ohou _d not show such vnveri g behavior. It is 
interesting to no^o here, the w .y in which each theory gains on. ) 
evidence in its favor7^from subjeets of appropriate age łevełs. 
Younger children beh ;ve as social learning princi’ les su ;gesthey 
should. Older children behavicr as cognitive theory sur .ests they 

shou..d. 

But in talłdng of stages we necessairly move on to the w n: of 
hawrence Kohlberg. 
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We beagn with generał statemonts about the rule orientat-ons o 
tbia age period, and then went on to illustrate them in that area 
where we all agre. that rtties are critical, norality. By and arge 
the‘piagetians seems to havesupportedtheir vidw that oognitire 
level is a precursor for morał level. Yonr understanding determin@9^ 

your mora ł judgm ept. • 

<it **iS5e2he eyidence for th 


* i J ’ 

.. — '«». view, that in—rn,understanding 

is forced ahead by role taking erperiences and demandsa, while leas 
xa , a-nń Knhlbert: uav 


substantial, doe™^-—»• fi** Biaget and Kohlberg have 

supported to such a yiewpoint. ^hat is interesting is that bota 
of these theories are morę erplicit then on their a6 ^dent yariabłe 
„cognition, than they are on their inde. endent yanable-social 

interaotion-lM^^' ^ cUUX ' . . nition 

Howeaer, we have many etudies of the way social mt-on 

changes over the age levels, and these proyide us with in; 

descriptions of the role taking shifts. Strangeły enough of 

etudies carried out within a Plag tian trąd tron gxv n 

a stare by stage aeąuence of events, but do not real.y tell us muc. 

about the role taking pressures that oause these changes to ocour. 
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sense moved bac cwards causally in this cnapter. 
al de /elopm cnt, then 5 un > ‘ U j view that this 
xtent on icnra cognitive development ^at leust this 
, have argued, though there ure centnary views, whic 
irance and exanple are also critical) \ but co^ni-ui / 
~pms to have an import ant basis in role taking. In 
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In this section, we will explore the first two years 
of the infant•s life — from birth to the brink of the 

'(U fc 

"terrible twos." In terms of behavior, Chapters 5, o> 

c „ci' 

and 7 will follow the child from his first lusty r -^uts- "0-' 
ragedr ery in the delivery room to his first spoken sen- 
tence. Just about the time ne begins speaking^ of 

i 1 

course, he ais o is running about the house, ^cuttl j.ng 

w . - btstiACiTtf^eii . 

up stairs, .scaling- sofas and climbing chairs. Because 
the child begins talking and-wałking near the end of 
his second year, we consider the time from birth to^two 
years of age as a convenient unit for study. The chap¬ 
ters in this section will aeal with the physical, cogni- 
tive, and social development of the child during his 
first two years. Although we will aeal with these three 
aspects of growth in three separate chapters, the aspects 
themselves are not separable. In life, a child’s body, 
intellect and personality develop together and each af- 
fects the other two. 

As a psychologist observes a newborn infant, he asks 
himself several ąuestions. What faculties of body and 
behsvior does an infant have when he first enters the 
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world? What is the state of his behavior system? How 
does his experience — and which experiences — change 
his state? Does the baby’s later behavior grow out of 
an inherent potential? If so, to what degree? 

In the present chapter on physical growth, we will 
follow the development of the child’s sensory capacities, 
his perception and his motor development. First, (we 
will consider the responses he can make at birth — such 
as crying and kicking — and then those he develops later 
in his infancy, either from maturation of his various 
body systems or from learning. —t 5 

The State of the Newborn 


If we wanted to„throw bouąuepts to the newborn in¬ 
fant, we might pre/ace them with, "You' % come a long 
way, Baby” — a long way, that is, from the popular 
sixteenth-century notion of the infant as a rather in- 


sensitive and bumbxing being. But the infant's detrac— 
tors were not confined to the sixteenth century. In the 
twentieth, one researcher labeled him "neurologically 
insufficient" (Flechsig 1920). Another — on the thresh- 
old of this century — called him "cognitively confused" 

(Jamę^ 1890). In 1905, Freud found the infant 
"narcissistic", and"piaget'(1927) described him a5 
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"solipsistic" — that is, totally oriented to himself. 

Perhaps the most unflattering assessment, though, was 
voiced in 1891, when ąn~.experimenter named ^all delivered , 
the pro/fcouncement that the human infant is merely ugly. 

In the years sińce, the infant has moved up ,several 0 

notches in the regard of psychologists. The infant ^ 

deserves it. In what other terresfial species could 
you find a helpless, bleating mammal that, withm less 
than 70 weeks, has become a remembering, discriminating 
being who walks on his hind legs, speaks eomplete- 
thoughts and carries on a complex social life with his 

peers and parents? 

The average child of eighteen months is a free and 
capable agent. He can wa lić, perhaps even run. If he 
is especailly well-developed he can go^up_ and down stairs ; 
upright/rather fhan -clambering on his 'hands 'and 'knees. 

He can climb into a chair for dinner, and just as likely, 0 
stand up~~ón~it and rock a little. He can jump off smali 
rocks and step over toys, kick his teddy bear and drag 
a doli by the hair. He carfpull ón his socks and some 
of his other clothes — though^zippers defeat him — and 
step into his Clippers — no shoe-tying yet. With- 
urging, he^cfin collect his toys and dump them into a 
chest. He can drink from his sister’s china tea set 
without breaking a cup, and maybe without spilling 
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a drop of his apple juice. He knows his name is Alex, 
but Alex what 7 — he can't remember. He can name his 
dog, his bike, his bali and(plastic) bat . He toows his 
coat from his hat. He can sit or lie and £111 a paper 
with pencilled sąuiggles, a few strałght lines and per- 
haps one or two deflated^circles. 


The Infant's Senses 


From his first breath, the child is remarkably well- 
eąuipped for life. He can see, hear, smell, touoh and 
feel pain. Ali his senses, except tasjj are operatmg 
immediately, and even taste develops rapidly. From his 
first moment outside the womb, the human infant can 
.feel most strmuli that adults experience. Unlike many 
miffials -ftue senses of' thie 'newborn child are in almost ycorf 

perfeet "working order." 


The Infanfs Reflexes 


] V» '4- ■. of his nervous system. Seemingly sophisticated reflexes 

’ t i . 


A .K 

. T 


The newborn comes into the world with a number of 
well-developed reflexes. Some of these — the suckmg 
reflex, for example - are needed for survival. ^thers. 
reflexes which are quite complex,, eimpły-show the „State 
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appear very early. An infant two hours old will follow 
a light reflexively, assuming it is not moved too ąuick- 
ly. The pupil of his eye will dilate in darkness and 
contract in light — the Further, his 

body will shud »r at a loud noise — the sj a r frle , re flex. 
And if you touch an infant's cheek, he will turn raxher 
ąuickly to that side, demonstrating his rooting reilex, 
which brings his mouth into position so that his sucking 
reflex can draw nourishment from breast or bottle. If 


you press the infant's palm with your fihger, his fingers 
will close around yours — the grasp reflex. Many an 
infant's grasp, in his first few weeks, is so strong — 
and his body so light - that he can hang by his hands 
for a minutę or so^ He also can cough, ery, vomit, and 


wave his legs and arms. Lying on his stornach, he can 
raise his chin and turn his head. He can smack his lips 
nois^y and munch his fingers — especially later when 
he anticipates a feeding. Also important is his with- 
. drawal ref lg^, which makes the infant recoil from pain, 
whether the source is an overheated nursing bottle or 
an open diaper pin. His jerking back from the pin 
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Tho curooca cc.rc-s .... 

Vithin three to six month. after birth. Some^ęhoiogists 
b.u.ye they know vhy che reflex disappears. They think -che 
Moro ref l-x-and all other basie reflexes ara controlled by 
the braln stem. vhlch lies under anothar seetlon of Cha 
brain called the cerebral corte*. The cortex. whlch houses 
memory. thought and perception,' ł*y not operat, until an in¬ 
fant is several months old. However, vhen the cortex does 
be gin to operate. it assumes control over the brain stem 
by blocking or modtfying the signals tte* emanating from 


emanating from 


; iw 


that area. It is one of these signals that sets off the Moro 
reflex. Thus, vhen the brain stem is dominated by the cere¬ 
bral cortex^sometime between the third and sixth «®onth A the 
Moro reflex ceases. Based on this belief, psychologists 
hąve hypothesized that the one-year-old child vho still 
displays the Moro reflex may be suffering from an inopera- 
tive cerebral cortex. resulting in damage to *xtei his 
central nervous system. 
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The Babińs ki re fie* is .nother prominent infant action. 
Ir consists of the spreading of the toes when the sole of 
the foot is touched. Like the Koro ref lak, lt disappoars 
„hen the infant is four to si* t-onths old, lt. persistenco 
„u beyond sir months can again signai a malfunction in the 

rv»rvous system. s 

The infant may d is p 1 a y^e-aanSyi- o t- __ reflexes* c niy 

relativa feu. howeuer, ara important in his devalopment. We 

can. dismiss the eye blinks and ooughs. These reflekes do not 

develop any further. Others.such as sucking. grasping and 

eye-focusing, -'hŁU p rntnnr - i^ e -ei " e" 


// important in his development. As v;e 

are niu»i ni' 1 Wl *““ ^ r 

shall see In tha chapter on mental and c °« n “ lve ■3* wl °P , "‘' nt - 
lt vas Jean P legat v,ho described the important rolo these 
developing reflexes play in the infanfs early grovsth. 


n hpd The Infanfs Needs 


V* 


o- 


Lika any livin* organism, tho human infanfs sorvival 
aepends on the satisfaction of a handful of basie neads. 

Pirst he needs oxygen and a constant air temperaturę some.hcre 
above 70 degreea. His requirement for sleep is ot first as 
much as 18 or 20 hours a day but declines until one yar ot 
age fhen the infant sleeps about as long as he stays auake. 

His first need for nutrition is for Uguids. Tben, in a few 
veeks, he eat. semisolid fobds. He eliminates urine freouently 





7. 


a tion, 


during the first few weeks after birth, with the numbor of 
urinations slowly declining and the volume of urine in each 
gradually increasing. By seven months, he may not wet himself : 
for as long as tvo or three hours, and by one year he tnay 


stay dry for an even longer time . 

The infant eliminates solid waste also* This process, like urin 
is involuntary in the early infant because the nerves and 
muscl^s he needs to control bowel and bladder functions have 
not yet fully devrloped. In the first three or four weeks 
the infants bowel movements are freąuent, but after one 
month they usually decline to three or four a dayi by two 
months to two a day, one as he wakes in the morning and 
anoth^r during or near a mealtime. by four months the in¬ 
fant' s system has rstablished a set pattern between eating 
and bowel movements . 1 H ' 

Toilet training, v?hich usually is accomplished in the Infanfs 


second year, reąuires tha chi?.d to control hiu rer ieisiye 
bowel and blaćdar movomant3. The- child-raust ioarn-- 


through whatevcr ir.ćueementc the purc-nts dev±3S— to 

' h ' - ■ 1 


... ł • »\ r- 

V-T-- 


re place ref len with contro!.'' ^ ^ ^ ^ — 

U 

The infant 1 c r-eećo fcr f-ood, ćrirr: and e- imanation are 

the baseo fcr his-first ralattionjhipc, sińca to satisfy 

these threo needs, h* rauat do pond on cChoro. la Cnapter 

' i r C* II £5.--> 

7, ve will ćiocuss thr-so three naeds ~ł****w«-«? the infanfs 


s oc ia 1 do ve lopu.e nt • 
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pMtox* gOrmalft As ve discuss the infant's physical growth and development, 

we will use the phrases, "the average infant," "the normal chiłd," and "the 

median age" to tell the child's age at his first step or his other infant 

"firsts." These expressions are exactly wbat they say— averages, not absolutes. 

Many parents, misunderstanding the psychologisfs use of the terma norm 

and average, became alarmed when they read or hear about a certain behavior 

iS reiu^^gBtabllhhdd norm. A mother hears that Gesell's norm for 

standing with support is twelve months of age. Her son is seventeen montns 

old and has not yet pułled himself to his feet against a chair or an end 

table. Mipconstiruing what the norm means, tłn mother worries^her son is 

not developing properly. In the vastly overwhelcaing majority of cases, ber 
•uoity is completely unmerited. 

Averages and norms are used because they are convenient summaries. 


1 \ An experimenter tests many infants to find how often "the average infant" 

* c* 


* • 1 

1 1 


'ł 'i 


■i .1 1 

i ^ i 



turns his head toward a bright light. He finds two extremes~the infant 
all but refuses to look at the light and his opposite, the infant vho 
whip3 his head about as thougi it were on a swivel. To summarize his findings, 


1 4 the eacperimenter resorts to an average head-tuming freąuency, which he 


^ at4MUI.il 


devises^by adding in all the infants, rdrctrturired^tełr-dieads-- p rr hrh?r 
Through a mathematical canputation he.arrives at "the average infant 
for that particular act of head-turning. In fact, however, that average 
infant, no matter how often cited, remains a mythical child who exists only 
on the nether side of the experimenter' s finał "equals" sign. Real-life infants 
may wildly exceed or the "average infant's" rating and still 

be completely normal, growing up into competent adults. ;UiV ' 
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f’%t ii.ici.- * j ohyj:.;;rii-’ * birth woishts 

- “* '*■ 

ntay vary by ce^ral pcv.-:’j--f ivu ar.d ni: d pcn::.i babies 
om r.o: ihat uncc:.r.:on. The sar.o i:; Ltu.;. ci: bheir sise. 

Kowaver, trhs cvarasa ; '-wbor;: jwby«« T -?ho ic a lit:tle 

/ 

ki r»r»/~.<y» -—•—*? T — n*ł •<■*' v> . r • ^ '■n • i* **• *.*■ mA ~ •*■•-.■ •■••*••»•> ^ **v**^/s» 

L/ ŁJj £/?2 *. V/V .. *. V* i. JU u*iw -• w... . “• •** ..... r . - *. *„ . . - »..*. ..w./ —A •» • ic- W* 

long and weighs about seven and one-half pdiunds. Children will 

me et, exceed, or fali short of this statistical ayerage^-dZhe dć-pcwM. 


. ./•>. »>*/ .... -i fv-Wv . , 


infant - 1 a-atand±ng-±n~Telatlon' to-thia-iK>rm- wlll^de xvPnd ,. nrob Atfl- ł. _....__ 

, . ' tM * 

v^- yya '^ ,jV sex and on the geneś^tłw^parents* 'contribute. The ąuality of 

the mother’8 nutrltion and her success at resisting infectlon 

during her pregnancy also will help determine the Infant 1 s 
y 

sizejat birth. 

While the infant alsays seems to be changing rapidly, he 
grows most ąuickly ln his first year. His length increases by 
about one-third. If he was bora 21 inches long, for exaatple, 
he would be about 26 inches long at one year. His weight nearly 
triples—the seven-and-one-half-pound newbora becomes a twenty- 
pound toddlcr. In addition te length and weight, other great 
changes occur. The infant*s body proportions and the structure 
of his skeleton, muscles and nerves are visibly łtaltered 

J 

during jthis first year of life. 

4 

#2 Proportions. The infant 1 s body proportions change ąuickly, especially 
from his sixth to twelfth month. The proportions change because his 
different parte aie growing at different rates. At birth, for instance, 
the infant*s legs are one-fifth adult length and are short ln comparison 
to the size of his head and the length of his arms. Hovever, at about 
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eight weeks of age, leg grovth begins to speed up, and by the 



p-nri of the rapid development neriod culminating at about the 
infant's second birthday, his legs have assumed a proportion 


very close to the adult's. 


__\ 

\ On the o u nar har.d, hs-s i—d — 1 '■•'•*- - * / 

than the rest of hic a >>-'• 1 t -* i0 ~" r ' 




- / 

•AAK*J 


*»«r r -» t* .i 


,■» »*» ■*j *■, 


of his skuli do charka . w .:. 


dec.'_» The - : -V- ,:si 


ca c '>. 


the threc nth-old fc f for a::s:r?lc , łc 


O „ , . . . . . r •• .. - bom > tna 

the leaj^th of his w.olo bony. •- ’ 


CJh et - v ' * 


head and foce unit hns ai~ °" 

lensth. VJhr»n ho is f.v :.vo , itt is rrn-a i-inshj and v,han ho— 

• • , • , « ^ . . .. ■ « '•'**fh ^^ O ^0 X• wiTl 

Łs twenty~five, his hnso a-r. -acc * - 

of his tct 1 hciy.ht. 


^ —n.el.t.1 »v»tem. The Infant's changlng body proportions ar. 
^ ■" determŁned in Urge part by the growth of hia bones. In 



the newborn. many parta of tt* rUaie.oor. ara not actu.lj.jr 


bonea. h-V soft =artlla S e *»»• Aa minarala, drawn from 

k « 


the infahfs food and drink* accCiUwte ti-- ». 

hardens » or ossifiss, Łnto bonę. Ossification first s^rts 

in the womb» and sosie bones are still harde nins whan tn * 

"child" •»«•=£$ college. Bocauce nsst ci his Lsr.ss are 

not extestóively ossified, rhoy band rathcr than break-the 

— 4~utS* j $* 

salvation of many a futtble-f iusered parei.t w no 


+m*U *»C7 or.ly =o/«24fc^7his offgpeios «U blittoly 


ofĄ the --**■? chungirg table, and crash, usv.s_iy uinurw, b.o 
the floor. Be causa tfcfe infant' s ^ or.es ar- ---oh u, so^^er. 



and somewhat rubbery, they also respond faster to muscular 
puli. These assets are balanced by the potential danger that 


unossified bones, if subjected to severe and extended stress, 


£>**- 


tuzy become deformed as they harden. <-/ jju' 

The baby’s bones ossify at different times and different 


śpeeds. However, the hardening of some bones is all but guaran- 


h 


teed a-t certain ages. By one year of age, for example, three 
of the 2 8 hand and wrist bones have already oss if ied. • Cther 
boiv»s, r.uch as those of the skuli, take longer to harden. 

The six soft spots of the infant skuli (called fontanelles) do 
not harden thoroughly until the child isj 
^ć-bout twe years old. Still othar bones taks yaars noro 
to ossify conpletv ly. : 

• • r 

Ossif ication and skołatał grcwth, lilce wc.ight and 


size, also vary nr.rlcsdly cmong ir.ćividu:;.ls and croups. 

c-Ot '-J&M ' *'a— - J 

Sex is ora impcrtarlt iactorth^Frcn birih^a girl?s bones" 
Uą - J ’ 


/r,< ł|<M<.c '- V| • ' ' 

a-otor^/^dJoually» too, the blach infant:*s skeletal 


grcwNf 

deV9lop:.tór.t is noro aavr.ncać tlis-i tan *»hits infant’a.J . 
Cer.oj strongiy affect cha ti and rato of skale tal 
deve lotr.ant. For e::c :..p3.a , the bonos ci the Lscad-irar.ed 


? 


sc\ 

u<* 7 




child ossify fas tor thar. thoco of ths rarrowly built child. 
While ger.^s are primo dotcrałirwfr os bor.o !*•■:* iening, sicknass, 


rr.alr.utr ition and aller^iss wis o tan affect esaif ianticn. 


Mus cle -. The nawborn infant ha a all i-.; muscios ho ever 

T^y ctiśfcf* r 

;f.c:a tost s entnusi&s 


will havena revelat 

i * 


tic 


young fat ;glo of fcoys vho chow ap ar. na to mi ty wares vravin3 
*-•*" ra-wJ—'iboy nowel ret worry# 


f irst bas-sten* c 3 iove 


Uhile the r.ursber of r;.u rolo fibsrs wili rttuiin the sersa 
f ron birth, the fifc-.r.: r'v: .mn*?.---t will grow itrgor, vlć-r 
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^z. 


and thicker before they reaćh maturity, at which point 
they will weigh forty times as much as they do in the 
newborn. 

Some of the infant* s muscles ar* voluntarv, or striped, 
muscles, such as those in the arms, and some are involuntary, 
such as those in the stornach. During his first year, the 
infant does not have fuli control of his voluntary muscles. 

His arms, for example, flail in the Moro reflex, an act the 
infant does not will to happen. Also during this period, the 
vo lun tary muscles tire easily but rpcover quickly as the in¬ 
fant first attempts to sit and walk. The total we ight of the 
mus cle tissue an infant possesses varies from one baby to 
the next. As a generał rule, however, małe infants havt- morę 
mus cle tissue than females, a sexually rooted difference that 
remains true at all stagea of development. 

Teeth. V?hile scme 'b;ibies ćc not £®t thcir te -t;h 

until they cre a year ule, the r.varc.c* infant*3 toetn 
have begur. rsonths before ha i'; ovon bora. early as 


—- ■*■**•*— 


ten waeks after its crrcaptionj Sna at- ta 

of baby teeth, When the fofna la flv« old, caiciuti 

has becur. to occuaulatc. i>!c .* rtho-lor,;. . tha i .. 7 ot tna tarct 
tooth vuries widcly infarir;. ć5cr.a, 


;tt ot.iy a vsry 


few, are born with a tcrth, or 00/orał. Ac tba oppoeifca 


i-f.rnhrl-*' 


- • - v-> ^ 

^ > •«-> 1 *- 


extreC 9 la the ore-yo.'._*-cio 

i 

first tooth. The ayot-.-.sa are for Che first tooth—ucually 
a lower front os®—ic inauth... l i —!' ■ -r fcho - fc few ef ~~ 

I ts t corf:ir.;j ot ero tirtt >.coth hac * 

» ł ^ ^ 

relation to r.:*ny faceta of tr.e :-v.t.v n.:*r: yr.y deve„cp—ci..., 


such as b *•', v«.irbt, 5 
muncl^-bc. • --y®* r 


A 
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a fifteen-pound weakling his ag. might f lash^an .ijnpr.ssive, 
if gappy. grin. An infanfs R.netic make-up^de term ines the 
s.auence and arrival tlmes of his teeth. Sex also helps ea- 
tablish wh.n a tooth appears and ho., fast it grous. Generally. 
thc f.male infant "tB.ths" before th. mai.. Race. too, la 
a te.thing determinant. Oriental and blach infanta usually 
g „ .h=ir te.th carli.r than caucasions. 

n h.d Th. brain. Controlling th. growth of th. bones. musclea and 
t.eth is th. brain. a mer. thr.e-ouart.r pound masa in th. 
newborn. Smali as that may s.em—actually. it is ten percent 
of th- infanfs welght, not at all smali, relatiyelyy-**-' 1 -- V ' 
, r<ws „uiokly. .specially mar birth. B y th. child's s.conc 

birthday. his brain w.ighs almo.t two and one-half pounds. 

When he is six. his brain will have reached marły its 
adult site-four pounds for th. aduit małe. It is slightly 
less for th. femal. sińce the hraifs mass is proportionate 
to the body-s v.ight. Between birth and six years. the brain 
grotę. mor. rapidly than any other anatomical system. The 
infant brain develops so fast that by th- time the child 
i, two. it is hard to diatingul.h--u.ins brató ttssue char- 
acteristic. s the criterion-the ohiwa^brain from an adult s. 

H 2 f/- - —- GROWTH VARIABL.ES 

^ 3 j spxł The infanfs growth rates and the times at whlch the 

" ,’routh pl-.ces car.in vr.: 7 wld,:.y * -Is. 

. .. or f.v,v2Xo is thc xc.0t ob/icus — 

Whether er. xs *. x —<• ” 

and a ve~y ^ « 

‘,*5 . ‘ Generally. W* &irU 3K* - -r\ > «*“** “ 


W 


Genorally » CsŁ’--ls srew u r - r\ ■ 

chilćron fouad cfcht sre-t o- *- J 








$ 



and heavier. Up to seven months, infant males also grow 
fas ter. Thereafter, hov;ever, the female(sV) grov'th ratę 
exceeds the male's. This continues until age four (Tanner, 


Whitehouse, Takaishi 1965) 


female infants have somewhat morę subcutaneous 


Besides groving faster, 
ihan males. This fat, vhich lies Just under the skin, builds 


- -'--I® - (Tanner, 
*•«*’ * • 

: /o /..a; 'j- 


Whitehouse and Healy 1?62) 


i ., fi miAf 


Nutrition na 


e ccar 


further study, Dean put forward the additional 

. . i ——— 1111 _ ■ _•_ 
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jl f VISUAL PERCEPTION 

The senses play a huge role in the child's development on every 

level. When examining the senses, we tend to Isolate them for purposes 

of study. Not only do we separate sight from. hearing, we also conslder 

the eye apart from the shapes, colors, textures and degrees of lig$vt it 

encoujiters as lt develops. While our discussion requires us to treat 

each sense, and each sense and its stimuli,separately, it is important 

at the same time to rememher that, far from being separate unit s, the senses, 
its 

and each sense and kłus stimuli,interact very closely. The stimulus has a great 
effect on the sense. An eye shut off from ligit and objects does not 
dervelop. Thus, when investigating the senses and their stimuli as dis- 
tinct units, we should keep in mind 
te-TeałHttfa/closely bound together. 

Vision is the sense most widely investigated by researchers. They 

t A 

have examined it in its several phases of deyelopment. At birth, they have found, 
the infant* s eyes can quite sharply detect light, dark, and color. However, 













\ ><vj:A ^ ,<N ' J> '' 3 

the infanta nerves and. musclesVttced--±n s-reir-g are not working smoothly 

i «-x oifr 

together, thougi the basie nerves began developing just three weeks 

A V_ 

after his conception. 

The t/. r oili- rv r* is tfca r:.os‘z recpoasa o i 

the eyes • Evc.n premn cure. bebirs display bhis ref lar.: a 
M clo < > oi u*"', on* -• * ■* * .... - cl~ o m* 

or openiaa, whan it is di.ct»ć«j(fc^sasta principia a photosrapher 


usp.s as he cd jus Cc his ccrsera łcuCL.: 57 to 1 nheau ~ci 
dif ferent i ight s • Duriiig Che an::ar.t’o li^-t cisy or Cw c, 

only a fe&cłit lŁsht or a dar!: rcęa vill • ,- he infant ' s 

, rxrł^-r f'<n. 4k/ <<4-'«■* . 

pup ils"wae^T ar.d ev?n uhon^trroy rr- sio . u- ?9V - Ł » .- n . 

a fer; weel;s cho. 1130 s ^resi iYiodercCc li 3 i*c -o dar. •— s , t-nd 

vicf varsa, will causa the pupil lary raf la::. (Prute 1934, 1954). 
Infanta of only tvo or three days vill follow a flashlighfs 

ITl 4 ed r ' 

team. This visual pursuit^weests that the muscles of the eyes are developed 
to the point vhere the inft ?t can dlrect both his eyes at one moving lignit 

Wi ii o^r IP\«‘,ł" 1>v\w \W»i < j 1 ' *"-'l , M '• ■' j > >v i r •' •«■■ 

and track that stimulus—providing the light is strong enough.J\While this V>-> •••'•■ 1 

. V. 

behavior shows that coordination --the muscular direction of both eyes at 

UJ l L i i * V 

one object—is present a few days after birth, it does not show how-or-if- 
the infant's węnzudsmca vision l ^celdg hahNtyoinedu^Jn the object. . 

^ło nyergence^ , is the f± focusing of both e; .s to produce one image, 
as opposed to the sinple muscular coordination of the eyeballs. Both coordina- 
tion and convergence are indispensfable to focusing the eyes and ^erceiving 

“ fali 

depth. Though the infant does not add the^ power of convergence to coordina¬ 
tion until he is about two raonths olL, prinitive kipds of coordination and 
do ✓ *rh*. 

converg ence*v'be^ln operating witk lu a few hours y f - birth (Ling 1942). 

the "infantdAU^M4. "adult level of convergence, called 

** , odr 

binocular vision—that is, two-eyeq visdon—w4iA the two-month mark. 
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Uh ile the newborn :::.by ; "-tara" iróieutly et a 

red ruub-ir eLsphoi.t, i:.'; ł ’/;' c: :: . 3 semyth-as 'chat: teii^loolci* 

morę Lilce a hippopotr;:.uo er c:.i cutcltoc toccat. The infant’s 

image ia unei<*ar. This bl«:r iys , 

C ;\r^y > yu ł^u-ci^ ~fc-* Uno^a 


,v cj z c le 3^|ba ve aa £ cZ vo iop ? ^ atT a u ^ *• * * - ^ P- ^ & uce 
the proper ' ■ cjc/cto c".n •': -‘.o —tho i.zij\xs'c::<^v.c cf r_ '-• Ler.se 3 * 

\AA .. ^ 

thichr.- 00 to fccuo tlv -bt cc..•.?'•••-••.: ,.y o.:>— ~. vew 

By che ti - i:ho iafait -l.^o to w. - ^nthu oli, fce will 

. . . . ..V, brifck** U&«- 

oe aole to see the e^p. "’ 1 ® *•“ '*“ Łs 

time, h^also^i^ shif tir j his foctcs veil, seeir .3 Che cioci: 

A A 

on the wali as elearly as his rtother * s face whsn sha feeds 
hirn^(Kayn®a 1555). i 

Lilce a brijsht Lisht, the cc lor cr bUch-white ccntrąrt 
eontonr rrodnees catches and holds the infantls eye. 

Shown a blcclc triarsle»he will tac ten nis o^ze c... th~ , 

"corn^rs" of the triasie w herc the blach cuts into the 
„hit* caćusround co ereen the stronscat ccncraat(Solap?telc 1966) 
Since aa infant usually 8 »»a: lonset et objeets. vith r.c-o 
contours, nieparce nter/c^^ 


1 


< ? ,v v ' F*_~±- 


^aze to mea surę the charpr.es s oi cyca. —I- ur - 

did chi: vich infanta oniy r. f«> olć. Sino onebes fren 

Che infanta- eyca. ho hołd a s»y pateh and >» ■»*» o£ 

q— oi^hth—inch strip*s» v’hLcn v o*. ccc. > L- is * •** . 

patch mary contours .The infanta sport considarably 

morę tirte Loohins at che striped f-stch, ! odi— twss chat 

their ey'- s were^ł«^^roush to do tece—and continua 

ercaminins—stripea of that th' sl r.es-; at a V3 *'V‘“ S ‘’ “ 

of nica Jach* a. La tor, whon tle infanta wcrc twolve weehs 
old, t h« ii' - Id cp ar.oth.er 3 rr»y patwh 


♦ 


and a stri^ecł patent 
ona, 2J::ty-four':h of i- 
of -fif ?£«'-- i“"'• - 
shewins £ -—--•• 

t>3-ch«ĆF '*•■■ 


■--■ ; . V C ur 

^ . r> •, »' Q 2m2t 

-!r. T . *.C • ? •> - •*—»•**^ ~ 

. . •, .. f ... ^ ^ w w *»— — 


; 3 - rc:.. .v' '•. •• £ ^ 


str £voa 


These descriptions present a brief deyelopnental Picture of the 
i,***., eyes la the first four monthe. During the first four veeks, 
the Infant does not adjuat the thickness of his lonsea to viev thinga 
different distancea from hin. Instead, he looks his foous on objeots 
roughly eight inches avay At ei^t weeks he befsins accomodating hia 
eyea to'far and near si#*s, and at slrteen weeka, he oan accommodate 
as wełl as an adult. While the newbom does not accommodate at all, 

" fmMri&ź in other ways. SpeclfieaUy, hia eyea traok a moving li^t 
v respond./ 

ancL ftfóf to lights of varying brightness. 


#2 Attentional Preferences of the Infant 

The infant 1 s world is not the adults well-ordereji and familiar 

"tóriuit/The difference ±x between the tvo is rooted in the 1 ^ i ^^ er_ 

(. Many stimuli surround the infant,, but he sees °nly - - ■ ^ 

ceptionsTof IhśTnfahtf/ His daytime enYiroc-cnt^night be, fo. in.tw c , 

a kitchen. As described by an adult, it might be/pale blue room vith a 

brovn table and four brown chairs, sink, refrigerator and stove. That 

may not be what the child perceives,. The infant's limited color percep- 

tion, for example, may reduce the kitchen-s sensory content, watering 

f) O* -i •&;* all-the colors down to a neutral gray perhaps.^reiiaportant, the in- 

fant knows no relationships among things. He has nonę of the adult's 

*" r c\ijfc ** 

" ■ . \ W ,• i /-....At '•> s * m ‘’**"9 n ' r,i ' 


\) K 


i wue ».. ti> • ■■ • • •} • • 1 '* ' 

. / , *./, /■ ^ ^-T~7 .O. i <S\ '*J 

i >,iA o/ ' 1 < l «. ,j*~' '' 

‘ . 1 . t ■ •' -f (i i ‘ 
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Ar 1 - 


■ MC- 
/ A 


knowlećs* of hcw the che i-o re 1 


»L::. -: 


to tho tehl?, the 


sinic to tho wali, tfcs reftise^ater -o tno scots# 

While hs etay de te ot objecyf^he Ła *.ict os "et hcaa," 

as his parents, or even his four-year-Łld brother j^When en experi- 

menter tries to assess an infant*s reaction to a smiling face, a 

first 

vhistled tune, or a red hall, he/must ask himself: Is the infant 


perceiving the same thing I am presenting? 




A 


v’. 

A ,, l> 

ł J 4 u v 


^ ,, 
^ ' 
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V*. , ' 
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■ '/ •*/ 
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visual triggers that set off and a sustain nerve and musde pattjrn*<^~ 
involWd in staring. In *mX this viev, the hull'8-eye hoLis the infant *s 
eWhecause the form of the circle-vithin-a-circle hypnotizes the eye, and the 










■‘V" ■ 


Taagsr the eye focuses on the target, the atronger the hypnotleboj* 

beeon^^herent vlsual fascination vith a form w «pl£tn the 

particular eas^ of^bull' e -e 3 j r _**-***& uaderstand vhy the 

infant prefers to,leoh'S > Smihtt^ga, v« ve need to lmo» morę ! 

of-tBTjrlńćiplea controlling those prS»encee. 

i principle gpyeroing visual jpref erencea J 
-f—•—~ +hat infanta llhe a fair 

ł.- Coniolexlty theory. One proposed y i 

ojaount of conplenlty ln objects. It It true that fl... « 

at a moderately complicated ohject. CMntetof tahlng 4 the coaplerlty 

theory for testlng, defined compleiity by the number of 

. . _* Ktr i-*o vtv'->^ ot Vhcy used 

obi' ■--n sr.d wn oy *■•••■• - 

of łnfcnfcoT, throo ^c-ck;% oishr veekę, 

three 1 / .«*s. ' 

a - c-eh -roto. [OK) 

and fcurteen tra*" VyjU t ^ ~ ^ 

number/ aa the critlrio* of canplwcitjr. ^u v • ^ J 
„ ą.. %> .< antę v ich K ua g H-L ' ŁK » l^t S St roujjh 

proporti^n to thftir eu-pjosra w • 

The three-week-oLd ir.fttsws ::^o£.v*c blaeh-c.r.5-vh5.to 

. « - .. ... .. . *-•-,*» * 4 lS“Oldi 

checkorboarda '.'Łth -cv.c 3«H-t*.-, — D - >. 

„ .. „,. ,1 —•« * f our'a2c*>v:cek-oids w ich 

vith cir::y-fcur squ^as a*~ 

576 nquoroc. Ko:cC. Cohi-.s v.ric^: r os '-■■ . crJI on ^ 

of ccapleicity, Che <*«» exr erir.or.Cars Pccson^d « . , tv , , ,, '• : 

ęroups of ir.faats v«r«+-e- uxłw.v..^< -- . -r. J - vł> 

1U t ;•• • ’ _ g 4gc-le '•* 

thro ' są^ircs a.*.a Ci.-- . ^ ---**• ~ . r .. 

AA . , . ___ 

ei clo- < fcv f/.r.e Criav.;." •■€?•--. V...-r** ** < 


althongh 'octiih- c ircl- 


o-^cain- ttisa abjecta . I-'. bouh 


l 





H ■ , 

*xpftrL-r.ents» tho researchars rGCordi.'., t u .:- ;rar;.U:ir ar.d 

^ ./ł' 

time of eyc fiaations found that the simplset d?3i?5» • 
appeals to the youn^est child, t‘:n aiadt-a 1 - -ly cosnplejc*- ^ 

^J —«X»W 


.JM 


!*:■?“ 7 “ć*ac -.*«*>£ 


, . *. .. . „ « - A-U 

Ww ..‘te *.*= _*-W* Ł-i* 


3 Hr/Tnfants» 


i 55 

; o*.\ 

V r |.- 


H-' . 


and the most chrapie:: to tho olćoct(2rerir.nn, .'.mas and Moore 
1966) J. Clearly, thoae reoulta point to a' cred*rai char.ja 

j ł s»r 


N »s\ ^c*,*'** 

in tha infant * o to sca-n patternc . Cor.-lusive 

as it r..ay seea at firet flanca f cor.rple::ity itself 

has not tsen,oroved a dnter.r.iuurt oj inrr.nt ar. a-;tost. 

«• 

So far, no ex?or imor.t has h*?n n! A > , to ,o ^tha _ y# ,4 

•*• Vj , ’* K **^ i^C* COiV; ’/i,„' LvvO r.-v. L* 1 /. • -• 

on the matur ins infant'o ter.uor.r/ to chcoco mora coapLssc 

objeets. 

r <V 

md fomlllnrity. In addltlon to contoor, contrast/\ .m>ve»ient ^ 

rot - n on iA«j;ltT.fi^gnts are nttracted ty the faniliarlty of objeets. 
•fear-old chlldren sometimee mil even preferafemlUarob ject over 
one vitb raovement end contraat. One sW.ehons that e yan four-mon tfe: 

Olą Infants reaoond stronn y to alehta thnt hnye mean^ą for them . or 
... ^n» . The tuo experljttenters ln thle ense ahoned the chlldren four 
face drawlngs. The firat vaa almillar to the banan" face, the aecond »aa 
miaaing an eyc but had a raah of random, contour-contraat llnes and dota 
covering tha face, tbe thlrd had no eyea or mouth, and the fourth,, an 
ov al encloalng a maca of aquigglea vlth the sene nnnber of contonr-con- 
traat llnea aa tha aecond face. The Infanta lnohod longeat -- 
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ct thc fi rs t face—vhich was nos u huMn-oven tbougn.it 
dic* not have as many contour -coi.tr as ts cr sąuiggl^s as, the 

second and fourth faces. Of those two, the second face looked 
morę hunan and the Infanta looked longer at it thar at face four. 

The third face, lacking the mouth and hoth eyes, drew the least 

attention. These findings seem to indicate that the face's 

do 

faniliarity or meaning for the infant does^more 

to hołd his eye C mn^r^ftAty(Haaf & Be 11 > no . ) . 

• fou?.d that infanta frcr. four ,eel;s 
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!j to six months of aga orefesasW ar. oval with soote m 
!| place of eyes. Until S months, the same infanta were as 
lliabŁ e to choose. a phstcgnaph o i a hsać as c p-i-i-ed, 
deM hcad. At the cca® t:.n-, W>> . 

infants v*ra fully sin months old* most uic. not^consistently 
prefer an accurate drwina -.f a basie face ovsr a face 

ith itc features suo-n -- • -~ ^ ^ ' 

_ „ , i^+fvr six months, and sometiraes as early 
# 3 M.«««ncv of achana. Aftor sl* **•“■» , “7 

as four morths, tjie Infant :recognlMalai«ą.W'*lnh are vlaual 

pattema tu. haa aWrarted md retalnfed. These hold hla eye. j 

Bchemata a±e iWa and impreaslona of roni object* Hounrer, a anhema 

—‘may also be an abatractlon, an ldea. Dtirjine hia f^rat tvelva 

i \K 'L '' r r ' y , 

l ' , a,/ Mj /j /A*> ic***>'+ tM *y 

■ ** -T~; ^ <W*) 

- ( u {*** Un *f "***+»** » 7 
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nontns, 'cha infant' is s-iatr^.y sathrrira'i_ ;ges of things. 

U * ł - — I 

-ł£*,4aa/«. ^ . 

Awar ho has seen his moCher' s ; face, his rrjrsins ToCCle, • 

/ <* „ / < 6 uy *■' / , 

> y' *r ‘■V 1 * J ,> 

or his' stuffjćd dog oftaja erjóuslH nt*. • 1jiLrs „jup"a schema,* 

LyS* / . 

a picture norę lilce a politicrl carCcor. than - pi(^>oęr^oh. 

The schena accer.ts carC-iii^fe&Cur.śS of Cha cbjcct much 

\4. 

as tL 1 cartcor.ist ćra-rs a banana r.osa s w i id Ty oulging ‘ • 

oyes, c:r e?.erj£'\r.C ears if Cha Gonera s saun or Presićenc 
he is T-uv‘-‘ -g has evar a hir.C of cuch feaCuras. The 

/ k 

infanCs schana of che hr.asn face nay Te a:*. oval shap a ^i-bU 
■crru* tt- T o eyes ^ua-ct^ś* aC Cha aar.e leyal. 

. . Eiffcrer.ces fcaCreen er: iufanCs ochom ur.d Che object 

j\li io /iMy-w .sr~+) / 

v "-—."- orłit- i-hr-rj S* csa riveu his accen-sion. The face raisoing 

ar. eya is a fascir.aCirg sighc 9 pcscibly Taca 1 :a ic reCair.s 

nuch of iCs "fucer.esc" vhilo iC lach.: of tha fcco’s 

basie ccr.-.yar.er.Cs. The oTfeet Chat diffses cały no der a Cały . .n 

M0^< “ 4 ’< c t u -- ^ - 1 * 

f .ł*n ś i** * c* r ■ •• - ••■'••• — "•%%»•* v ‘- _•» r %*rwrr r rrT^ f 'W / ^ f |\.i/*, ' / ' 

i. i. C.ii Ji. —o -w.... » * U.u w. w. a... -rrrrf—. Lwi.'-- jl.yu Lv?X> » / ;,,, 

, L, / \ / f ' , 

i ^ • 1 r ^ » , / /. . A , 

' _ _ _ - ł / 


rccaereheies iilusfraC.' .. che aCCrseCiva sewsr of suce a 
disCorCad or discreąsac cbj-occ. Tacy shsraa or.o group 
of f cur -r ior.Ch -0 Id iraa s blach-nr . Tsico s sapać> ar.d 

ar.othsr rroun fac* dr ■ c- T o yisTcyrashs . Or.o 

Ha d. 

/y»»'r j ^ «s ^ f. **. • •"ł* •*. *• ^ -• •••,'•% .- *-^,. nn —,*•*■'•••• f* * * - **.; »•. ^ ■ mm (Tk <• . 

CiX. uW j«.. ( «. . • . —s . y.*J w. i . w «— - • —• • *•’« —w.« v. • 
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vhile Che b.‘.-.re 


chah v 


J.- -a c 


śi * .i’ ’.■; *jz ;rr:. z — 




icolrcd lcu;;or s\C Cha -Ced . ces. :h ic is elear Char 

ob.jecc.: ;r. r f c r r. Co diff' C frr • ra : " .'■: ’ - -clr vill 


—* dra” ord h<*>łd his 'yae lc:rv>aC. 


(McCall and Kagan 1967) 
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Afisociation s . The cuality of associations an infant has 
iParned for an object is another determinant of how long 
h- vill look at that object. Gene rally, the infant s asso¬ 
ciations do not becom- rich enough to affect his att^ntion 
span until he is over a year old. At this age, i child pr* 
sonted vith a discrepant face behave S differently from the 
younger infant. Besides having a cluster of face ^ssocU-^ 
tions, ho also knows some vords. The sight of a drsCorpd 
face, a one-oyed man. for example, may provoke a host of 
nuestions in his mind. Where did his eye go ^ c did 
fali da'n and lose itl Is that vhy he does not smile? As 
he tries to explain,the facial distortion in terms of the 
Chings he knows abou^7likely to keep his »y^s fixed on 
the discrepant face. 

perceptions. Researchers in perception also are 

interested in the.ąuestion of -hether^ho ^infant see the 

„hole object or only a part of Łt. tornt^ showed 

ne<'born babies shap-s—black and wbite, outlirvd and solid 

geometrie shapes-of three sir.es. He also showed th*m a 

[blank, jf latj sur face. The infants -scanned the fiat, blank 

sur face a good deal, especially hor ironta Uy. V;hen the ex- 

perimenter introduced any of the shapes, the infants cut 

back ouite a bit on the scope of their scanning. Cn smaller 

shapes, they scanned a smaller area than on larger shapes. 

Many infants confined their looking to a very smali part 

of a shape, even when the shape itself v/as the smallest 

siz e shown themv -This study and others indicate that newborn babies 
limit themselves to a smali ruimber of eT*Tnęnt-s in-ony thing 
they view (Sala pa tek 1968) . < 
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Depth Perception 

^ital as the perception of depth is Łn our three-di- 
m*>nsionaL world, the infant is born without it and does 

o . , v ^ r> \ I : • j r 

not develop;it until he is between e ight t id twelve weeks 
old. At that a?»e , the infant confronted with a fiat card- 
board-mounted likeness of a human head and then with & 
th r «o»c!im^ns Łona 1 model of a head will look morę at the 
throe-dim-nsional model (Fantz 1965). Infants younger than 
ten weeks will look for the same lenęth of time 
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a 4 - a black bali. 

A-c. 


H ov T e ve r s 


look 
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to the fiat: print .-*-•• v _/ 

4j» Iti&itfJuttf.. y., •• . 

Th* v i r u a 1 c 1 if f . ' gh-żd^ oxper im.j ntal c.c ne jj a*. atua— y a~s- 
plays the infant's depth percepaion on 
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yj 
r iv 


f irst year. IIxpGri- 


raenter 3 place* an infant on a cre/.Cicay uh - _-.n.<.ad 1 / to o 

h<?avy slaos p.b&tes• Cna piąto cCvsSL-*---.y.c. tnc* 

I U " 7 % f c W' :' ' 

cra T, lv7ay ’ s chocko red pattern. Gn*-tho-h t odr “■ s ot-, pr ttorned 

*»xtens ion Ą is several feet la Iow tac* £i ŁSi »y|^3^^ cho- 

' ' jr 

viatiai-;cldrft~. r- , 

Infants śis: moncha old ouickly reccsniree .what th-y see 

‘ I, r ' • 

as a sheer drop and will not r.cve off the cirawŁway on tho-~ 
side, ovon theush they car. feel the ke-r.y d-fass or ~dz v..3 
th 0 sep. They ev*» re f ,,, *f, v.h«*e 
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tlv?ir fear and cross 


vhen tlie ojcperinenters ...oko cha o*ift maacn. lass tnreatenins 

by ra is in i the chockort. d eioor ap to *•’ aehm i:, o aa* o Oi the 

These exp^rimonts are elear evidence that 
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th<> infant does perce ive depth as early as ten weeks of 

months, . . . 

aE p, and will, at six/trust his depth-perception judgments 

and act in accord with them against considerable inducements 

to thp contrary-r a łl Lr .' , 

Sincp percpption of dppth does not apppar for at least 
two months aftpr birth, somp psychologists mainte . ^dapth 
pprcpption is learned. According to this theory, the infant 
slo^ly becomes accustom^d to depth by see ing objects at a dis 
tancp. This hypothpsis gains sorne support from the trorlc of 
.g^^srch^-merwi- Walk who found that babies who begin 


to crawl lata in tlić;i" inaar.cy--ar.d thu-s pr'~caraboy nave „itcle 

e:;per i^-ncc with objects aroune. thc:.*—rre -'sra rllir.3 to crawl 

off ths vioual cliff ahrn carly wilhsrs who aro c:<perier.ced with 

Kac/ 'A'—- 

objects and k'ivV’'w—." ■ tt.:•?*/ tac o.r; (wali: !*o 6 ) . a hile 

this seems to cor.firn that infants iesrr; depth pa^ceptlon, 

other evidcr.ce o a anta ar. infant ^oruippod to parceive 

depth at birth. For ir.atar.ee, cną a r ima r:t c> r 3 warkir.g with 

chiclcens and goats fcur.d ,taat fV12.sc mir.ais di.d parceŁva 

dr-yth at birth r./Twauld not step off ths visvr 1 

/•✓ CJT 

cliff. Since the infant locha his focua at eigat ir.chas , 

r'\c < ■'" ' 

and does r.st adjuat hi.: cyes/l aa;. urinr "'J..d.ivr^a.t-a'-Vjrrf-< 


funt 11 hc is twe lve to : iatcer. weoks o Id, ha- r.u.y have 
depta pr.rcc;ptior. at birth, bot f^iuc^ ln prąciiao^ os 
cny depth of f ieId^-1'.~h'rr .... * > un-il ho davalops 
his eyes' nusculsr ceordiratica, just as ho »ivantuslly 
do va lops his log mu ocios enough to we lic. 

•>\ I*" < ^ 

■ i • • In the hu., en infant we f Ladrwi .ually aacar.~ 15 .sh 2 d bcir.3 
who seca ir.agos sfcarply, has pat ta; et nor sci.onri for 
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objects ^rV.r:r. he is fc v.;.;Ly ©v •- 
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OTHER SENSORY-PERCEPTUAL DEVF.LOPMENT — 


A ud i tory p^rception 
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N . ,, 
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Kopn//and Grahamoth gr -exp g ?risient-rsl tested infants 

und°r three days old to se? if thpy could distinguish between brief 

-r+ sl " SL " 

cnd lorcer scurds. ?lvo e::porirr.s:.:.i:crs aounisd *cwo tonss 
of tho ccr.’.o pitoli, c::.:, iastri-.-ó lx*u eócer-Ss cud th® other 
ti - ’n soccrds • To itoT. .*£• tli;. 6i" Jcc- c.f o i’o.i tor. 


tlioy 


n o;ix tor 


.. . . _ 


^ . toó-seoo/si^ iowt jproAtf/td a «*>uck ^uwitor 
ir.crnase ir: tho ha ar"- rato tliar. ti : t r .‘c- 30 co ud toro - - 
until repiated sour.dir.33 nade tho infants ir.ćif ferent to 
both. Hcwever, tha ir.itial iherpase in heert rata for.the 
tan-second ton® sho* ł s clearly thac cvar. ii^fants «0’0 days 
old can tali tha difforer.ca bćtwsan lor.g ar.d short sourds 

. I . i 


(Keenb and Graham 19&5). 
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Newborn Infants also recognize and are affected by rhythm and pitch. 
Ar^thmic sound4such as a heart beat jvill soothe an uneasy infant much 

9 U 

bette’* than an irregular sound, such as a radiator banging or a dog bar king 

t. i --- _ .-t 


m- !*• ' ' ’'-v. rr •“ • • * ' r *—» 

When the heat beat, a lov-frequency sound, is compared to a rhythmic click, 

/ 

which asually has a higjtier freąuency, the heart beat remains the better 

(j _• 1:1 

pacifier, indicating that the infant responds to pitch; Some reseerthers k 

have said that the heart beat soothes an infant because it "reminds" him 

of his mother's heart beat as he heard it in the vomb. This is not as 

On the contrary, 

implausible as some critics have maintained./^cperiments have shovn that 
mhatched chicks that henr a beeping sound of 200 cycles per second for 


, • f r .«/ 




some time before hatching will pick out that sound when presented vith 
both it and a 2,000-cycle tonę.’ In addition, chicks that were exposed 
to a 200-cycle before hatching trailed after a toy chick beeping at » 
200 cycles for a longer time than they followed a toy chick making a 
noise they never been exposed to (Grier, Counter and Shearer 1967), 
Whtle these studd.es give evidence that the huraan infant does learn 
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its response to the heart beat, o -ber studies do not corroborate the 

finding that infants are ąuieted by a heart beat or any other rhyraic, low-frequen> 


| souyids. ' W het hor the responoe is Lesrned or iaharent, 
the earlier e:cparimer.S and ce..curias of hrnnn e-per ior.cn 
tt^ll us that infanta are effectivoly sccthcć ty such 


t rhythr.ic phants ar. "S} :• . ? r.cv, 


.a ■> r.cw » 
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,O. CK 
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• * ** 

infant hoard each aer.tor.eo thrc-c- tir.* o ~n -r jarticular 

order. Of all foc^fcł-i ei» cc..bi-.:..*.c a hi-h ar.rlectccn 
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v ith farailiar vords e v :->d tl e d-;bb„ kvo;i thcc-n 
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of certain apoken words ccksc veil bofera ha hir.ieelf csn • 

pror.our.ca ar.y words £t uli. • i 

I 

ęhan^a.s In nos:l.tion^ As ar.ycr.o v;ho kac ever hołd a h~by 

hncvs t infanta aro very ser.aiti.vc co ha? thoy łio, sit or 

ifyiS«c\ja«ty 4 \ 

are carried.. If hałd awkrordl y ar °/ *' w 

[they will strefą la to ad j ust to a confortable'" 
position. A baby la id on his stenach or rollcd about r- - 
as in a fast ćiapar charge—r.uy r.ova his ha a cl er roli hic 
eyes i rera side to sido • £ver. at hnrth, inrar.ts hołd up 
w ich thair foot ca a tr.blo will Cr.&^st3ęs& ~-" 1. ~y ‘> -J 


l\^ 1 ' 


Tha s o r? f les:e c , tir. pro r,a ars 
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ba la r.a 5.1:3 and mlkirct- ..'.v,.r Chat o\. a che y o a .-.post infant 
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respor.ds w hen Cr o ba lanco orpn.n.c xn^. . rac.toa md 
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in ^er^positron. 

'1 Mi-rf At birth infanta han ' no t;.r; /, 11 'u-y cannat ctstin- 


ęuish b»tw«en cuch c_b i forer.t Heralda o:.* aup .a water and fruit 
juice. Hooowr, tbe smre d ' slcps cuicl.ły. WŁfchin tvo woelcs, 


the infant bo sina to pucho r 
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o M-.»; Łucie :.f - food 

ilttor i i:, u id l.ik«s cuirin? 


or fruit juicc.radc sbnrp by itn c5.tr 1* vrU, evohea a ahake 
of the hond ar.d a ficr *e rri.i:c." /?ruSt t hal .er. A- Sun 1530). 
In anethor ir.dicatlr.- - perir nt, C. -• r •• • nah. r reund tnat 
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'- Ł, ^i V o 7 smell 


ł ..... .. f 'zi~" „ -> ■■ "..io r-ch-d, CS you 
sucking if thoy tcsW -ł — -. 

. i.. d J i.--ir.guish?s 

, . <••• •. baby wr.o :.s i-o 2 —J ’ “*• • ~ ** 

woulo <*;.'.*cwi 

. . -j.iocs •dr.fr.-.-.S (Jeżeli 1932 

morę carefully b-t^on ^occ. - •- 3 
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Uhile not much data has been gathered about the nose-s 

poi»er to scent odors— olfactory percejption —some Information 

is available. It is knwn, first of all, that newborn infants 

have a sense of smell. Though faint odors draw no response 

from the newborn, except/to make him morę active generally 

in his crib (Disher 1934), a sharp or offensive odor, such 

as ammonia or acetic acid, will cause him to promptly turn 

his head away. He also distinguishes among smells. -*n Łxpen- 
rns “BOU « jr !a CO! nbination of/ 

menter, who presented infants ten times with/two odors, found 
that at each scenting of the two mixed odors, the infants 4 
breathing change — the guide to their responses— diminished 
a little.as they grew used to the combined smell. Yet, 
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Little conclusivp data las been ass^mbl^d on infant 
oain p»rcpption. Hwever, it apppars that thp newborn is 
ablp to fppl somp pain, a sensitivity that dpVplops r-^L^iy^ 
within four or five days. Whila a npwborn infant 
ni^it absorh as many as six pin pricks in the sole of his foot 
before pulling back his leg, an infant only eight days old will 
often jerk back his leg after the first touch of the pin (Sher- 
man and Sherman 1925; Sherman and Sherman 193^). Jht r.e;i of an 
infant also .seems to influence his sensitivity to pain, with fe- 
nales reacting morę ąuickly and sharply to pain than males. Upsitt 
and Levy tested newborn infants by applying a slight electrical suock 
to a toe. They found that the female wriggles the shocked toe with a 
vigor that only a stronger shock could draw from an infant boy the 
same age (lipsitt ani Levy 1959). Pain at any-age, of course, in- 
stiiis fear, which affects the infant’s leaming ability as we 
oaw in chapter Four, as well as his social ani mental development as 
we shall see in the next two chapters. 

# 1 MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 

The young child’s neuro-muscular develorment is depictcd qui-e 

clearly in the stages of his motor development in infancy. His nrogi rs 

from sitting up,to crawling on his hands and knees, to standing to 

walking , is an outward reflection of the growth and coordination 

that is occuring in his nerves and muscles. T!he infant usually is 

able to perforn these physical acts before his second birthday. 

then, he has developed his behavior through his increased mobility. 

central 

At the same time, his/nervous system has grown norę complex and ais 
muscles and bones ha/e become larger and stronger. In this section, 
ve will look closely atVthese motor activitiesV&** at the infan- s 
growth in reaching for, and grasping objects. 




Babbling, Vocabulary, and I.Q. Scores 

Babblmg in Ihe first 4 months i» not con- 
sidered a reliable indicalor o( the size of an m- 
lanfi latcr vocabulary or hi* volubi!ity I lowcvcr, 
between 4 and 12 months, babbling does scem 
to predict attentiveness and intelligence as mea- 
sured by I Q tests - but only for girls 

A study by McCall and Kagan providcd evi- 
dence of the relationship between babblmg and 

attentiveness They presented pictures of faces to 
4-month-olc' boys and girls; the infanta' responses 
differed widely. Some did not babble at alt, and 
some babbled nonstop for several seconds at each 
face At 8 months of age, the girls w ho had vocal- 
ued intensiyely to the pictured faces paid closer 
attention to a laped voice than the girls who had 
not babbled At 13 months. *he gir's who earlicr 
had babbled the most now continued to yocalize 
morę in reaponae to human likenesses; they also 
displayed greater attentiveness by settling down 
morę readily than did the girls who were nonbab- 
błera at < months of age Again, at 27 months, the 
babb'm among the girls played longer and re- 
matned interested by individual toys for longer 
tpans than did the morę sileni girls. Throughout 
Ihe eaperiment, babbling and nonbabbling boys 
also were compared in Ihe same way. However, 
they did not demonstrate Ihe relationship be- 
tween babbling and attentiveness that the girls 
had displayed (McCall and Kagan 1967). ■ 

The connection between babbling and later 
yocabulary and I.Q scores is supported by Iwo 
other studies Cameron. Livson, and Bayley found 
in 1967 that females who babbled often, when 
lested between 6 and 12 months, earned higher 
1 Q scores as adults than girls who had not bab¬ 
bled Agam, boys - babbling predicted nothing- 
the frequency of their early babbling did not cor- 
relate wiłh the distribution of higher I Q. scores 
among them An esperiment that Moore conduct- 
ed in London in 1967 provided similar results 
with a different criterion - yocabulary Moore 
found that 6-month-old girls who babbled inten- 
sively displayed larger vocabularies when they 
were 2 and 3 years old than girls who had not 
babbled Among Ihe boys, however. many bab- 
blers and nonbabblen alike later devek>ped vo- 
cabulanes of Ihe same size Babblmg. it appears, 
is related to syntas and verbal fluency, but only in 
girls does il forecas! yocabulary siae or scores on 
I.Q tests, which pnmanly measure yerbal ability. 


Relalion of Babbling to Later Menlal Deyelopment 

Although frequency and vanety of babbling durmg the openmg months 
are not good predictors of the childs later talkatiyeness or the size of his 
yocabulary, they are the mgrcdients from which basie speech sounds will 
be formed There appears to be an interesting sex difference in the predic- 
tive power of early babbling between 4 and 12 months of age Infant girls 
who babble in response to human faces tend to be morę attentive and 
obtain slightly higher intelligence scores at 1, 2, and 3 years of age than 
girls who babble vcry little to human faces. This relation does not hołd for 
boys, despite the fact that the 4-month-old boys babble as much as girls. 
Boys and girls 4 months of age were shown the faces illustrated in the 
Fig. 5.11. Some children never babbled to the faces; others babbled several 
seconds to each face. When these infants were seen at fi months of age, 
the girls who babbled a lot at 4 months showed morę attention to the 
sound source of a tapc-recorded yoice than the girls who babbled little. 
These same infants were seen again at 13 months of age. The girls who had 
babbled earlier, yocalized and quieted morę readily to represenlations of 
human forms than the girls who had not babbled at all. At 27 months, the 
former group played longer and showed morę sustained play with toys than 
the nonbabbling girls. This relation did not obtain for boys. 

Two additional, independent longitudinal studies have reported similar 
and equally interesting results. Infant girls who yocalized frequently in a 
testing situation between 6 and 12 montf >f age had higher IQ scores as 
adults than the infant girls who did not yocalize. However, this relation 
between early vocalization and IQ did not occur for boys (15). 

A similar study of infants in London yielded comparable results. Girls 
who yocalized a lot at 6 months had better yocabularies at 2 and 3 years 
of age than the girls who did not yocalize. However, the boys who yocalized 
a lot had no better yocabulary than those who did not babble at all (77). 
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I Se* Difee*ences Although il i* known that 
girls respond i.ore to auditory stimulation, that 
they babble morę, and that increased babbling in 
girls predicts larger yocabularies and higher I Q. 
scores, it is not elear why girls are so different ^ 
from boys in Ihese respeets. Acheson maintained 

that female infanta have a morę regularly paced 
cognitive development than małe infanta. If it ia 
as&umed that frequent babbling indicates acceler- 
ated mental development for both the małe and 
the female infant, the much steadier pace of the I 
iemales mental development would make her 
babbling a better indicator of her futurę I Q. It 
may be that, like the female'* morę stable rates of 
physical growth, the greater predictability of 1 Q 
through her babbling »imply demonslrates once 
again the female'* generally morę regular oyerall 
development (Acheson 1966). 

A second theory of how sex affects the bab- —> 
bling-l Q relationship portray* males and female* 
a* haying distinctly different modes of reaction, 
determined by different neuromuscular integra- 
tion. The structure of the female'* nervou» »y*tem 
might be *uch that it lead* infant girl* to bab¬ 
ble when escited Thu», the female'* babbling 
would be a leliable barometer uf her awarenes*- 
possibly even of her adult intelligence to come In 
contra*!, the małe infant'* central nervous system 
may be organized so that visual, auditory, or tac- 
tile stimulation doe* not make him babble In hi* 
case, the ratę or extent of his babbling obviously 
would not be a reliable guide to hi* mlellectual 
development. A study by Moss supports a third ę 
theory, which stresses the molher'* Ireatment of 
her infant. Ba»ic to thi* view i* evidence that 
molher* treal their infant *on» and daughter* in 
different way* Moss and his associates ob»erved 
26 molher* and their newbom son* and daughter* 
in their own homes over a period of timc, rocord- 
ing specific activitie* of the infant* and the moth- 
er*' reaction* to their son* and daughter* Mo»s 
found that the molher* of girl* spent morę time 
mimicking their infant*' vocalizing (in effect, 
rewarding it) than did the mother* of boys, al- - 
though at the time of the first ob*ervation*-3 
wecks of age —boys and girls werc spending 
about the same amount of time yocalizing By 3 
month* of age. however, girl* werc yocaliung 
much morę than boys (Moss 1*167) 

A mother'* frequent "conver*ation*" with her * 
daughter could explain the infant'* morę frequent 
babbling. In the »ame way, a mother'* intere*! in 
her daughter'* developing speech also could lead 
her to leach her daughter to pronounce word* at 

an early age Conceiyably, the daughter'* growth 
frem vocal infant to yerbally advanced young girl 
coulu be prompted by her mother * continued 
efforts The predictiye connection between a girl’* 
babbling and her laler yerbal powers may depend 
on the mother’* steady acccleration of her daugh 
ter. Mo** attrtbuted the lack of any predictiye 
connection between a boy'* early babbling and 
his speech developmen! to the fact that mother* 
yocalize less with their boy infant* than with their 
girl*. He found that wherea* the well-educaled 
mother* he ob*erved talked to their daughter* 
much morę than mother* with less tchooling, all 
the mother* of son* talked to their boy* approxi- 
mately the same amount of time, which wa* less 
than the ot her mother* talked to their girls (Mo** 
1967 ) 
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How can we interpret this interesting »ex difference found in I firce 
separale Inngitudirul studiesf There are several possibililies. One explanx- • • | 
tion assumes that the innate neuromolor organization of boy* and girl* i* 
basically different. If the central neryous system of girls were structured so 
that girls were morę likely than boys to yocalize when they are altenthre 
to and excited by an interesting eyent, then the vocalizations of the infant 
girl would be a good meaysre of the girl's lendency to invest atlention in 
events around her, and perhaps predictiye of her futurę intelligence. If the 
innate neuromotor organization of boys did not lead them to yocalize 
when they were attentiye to events, then yocalization in the boy should 
not be related to futurę intellectual ability. 

A second possible explanation also has a biological flavor and assumes 
that there i* greater stability of cognitiye development amonr girls than 
among boys. In thi* case, it is assumed that frepuent yocali- tion reflects 
adyanced mental development for both boys and girl*. But because a girl'ł 
ratę of mental development seems to be morę stable than that of the 

boy, the infant yocalization score is a better predictor of futuru IQ among itr/ 
the girls than boys. It is perhaps not a coincidence that physical growth ° 
dimensions—such as height, weight, and ratę of bonę growth—are morę 
stable from year to year among girls than among boys (7). It is possible that 
the greater predictiye power of infant yocalization for girls is another reflec- 
tion of a morę generał lendency toward greater stability in girls' develop- 
menl. 

A finał potential explanation assumes that mother* treat sous and 
daughters differently, and argues that mothers who are motivaled to en- 
couragc their daughtcr‘s mental deyelopment spend a lot of time yocallz- 
ing to them—morc time than they would with a ton, and morę than molh- 
crs who are not concerned with their daughter'* ratę of deyelopment. Th* 
mother’* face-to-face yocalization should lead to increased levels of babbling 
in the girl. This mother would also be expecled to continue to stimulate 
her daughter and would probably teach her wordt early and encourag* the 
deyelopment of other intellectual skills. The predictiye link between early 
babbling and later cognitiye abilities would then be a function of the eon- 
tinuity of the mother'* acceleration of her daughter. The absence of a pre¬ 
dictiye link between infant yocalization and cognitiye deyelopment in lh« 
boys would require the assumption that accelerating mother* do not prefer- 
entially engage in as much yocalization with their son*. Preliminary data 
support this assumption. Obseryations of the mother-infant interaction in 
the home reyeal that well-educated mothers engage in morę distinctiy* 
face-to-face yocalization with their daughter* than less-well-educaled moth¬ 
ers do, wherea* there is no comparabl* difference among the mother* of 
son*. Moreoyer, middle-class mother* are morę likely to imitate the yocali¬ 
zation of their 3-month-old daughter* than those of their son* (78), 

It is not possible at the moment to stale which of thesc explanalions is 
the best. Futurę research will help to make that decision. 
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Naturę of Early Language Sound» 

Staktinc with Phonemes As early as the 
first 10 days ot his life, the infant is able to sound 
four of the 35 basie phonemes that make up the 
American English language Phonemes are the 
fundamental sounds of a language, and in English 
they include vowel and consonant sounds such as 
o and f. The newbom can be heard making the 
vowel sounds that are stressed in this sentence: 
"My pet, a fal mutt, bit me " Of these four sounds, 
the a. as in fol, is the most common during the 
first 10 days. The most frequently heard conso¬ 
nant, after 10 days, is the h as in fiorse, but * and 
te also are heard occasionally 

The first elementary sounds an infant utters 
seem to bear no relation to the sounds he hears 
about him. American, Cerman, Italian, and Swa- 
hili babies all pronounce the same phonemes as 
they progress through the stages of babblmg For 
a while they all utter the Cerman s vowels, the 
Frenchman s gullural r, and many other sounds 
they later will drop from their repertoires because 
their native languages do not use Ihem As adultr 
they will be unable to reproduce some of these 
"foreign" sounds without training and praclrce 
Vowels outnumber consonants by sto ul five 
to one in the infanfs "speech" for the first four 
w reks After that time, the use of vowels declines, 
and consonants begin to predominale By the age 
of 6 months most babies are capablr of making 
nearly all the vowel sounds (McCarthy 1954), but 
the production of consonants increases even morę 


rapidly Soon after his first birthday, the infant is 
uttenng morę consonants Ihan vowels as he ap- 
proaches the adult ratio of 1.4 consonants for each 
vowel (Irwin 1948). Of the infanfs early conso¬ 
nants, 9 out of 10 are glottal noises or the h 
sound—all madę in the throat. However, by 12 
months, he has reduced these primitive sounds so 
that they are only about one-thiid of his storę of 
consonants (Irwin 1947). 

As he grows older, the infant also makes morę 
and morę sounds in any given period of time. At 8 
weeks, he ayerages 63 sounds of all kinds in a 30- 
second breath-test time. Al 24 weeks, his average 
riaes to 74 sounds, and by 12 months he is up to 90 ; 
sounds (Irwin and Chen 1946; Irwin 1947,1952). i 
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speech L)evclopment 

In the first year ot life. the major language developments include the 
emergence of about one-half of the major phonemes and some simple mor- 
phemes. Phonemes are the fundamental elcments of a language and include 
the basie vowels and consonants. The sounds of p and b are enamples of 
phonemes. Many phonemes occur spontaneously in the child s babbling, but 
a certain amount of learning is involved in refining the production of the 
naturally oceurring phonemes so that they sound morę like the articulations 
madę by adults. The morpheme is the smallest meanmgful element in a 
language. The morphemes ma or no have distmct and relatively unambiguous 
meaning. 

The most syslematic research on speech development in early mtancy 
has been conducted by Irwin and his associates at the University of Iowa 
(18, T9, 53-62). They recorded phonetically the speech sounds madę by 40 
infants during the first 10 days of life. The vowel sounds uttered were i (as 
in bit), e (as in bet), a (as in bat), or u (as in but), a being the one all infants 




madę. The aspirate h (as in house) was the most frequently used consonant, 
and w and k were also noted occasionally. The consonants m, f, and b were 

not heard during this period. 

Throughout mfancy, there are marked changes in the naturę and num- 
ber of sounds produced. In a 30-month longitudinal (follow-up) study of 
speech development, Irwin (53-60) phonetically transcribed monthly sam- 
ples of the speech sounds uttered by 95 infants during a short test period 
(30 breaths). Speech development was measured in terms of phoneme types 
(elemental speech sounds listed in the International Phonetic Alphabet) and 
phoneme frequency (the number of ti.-nes each of the types is used by the 

n * The data revealed rapid and far-reaching expansion in the infanfs speech 
repertoire during the first year. As early as "the second quarter of the first 
year of life infants produce most of the vowel elements and about half ot 
the consonants" (73, 507) The average baby under 2 months of age has 7 
phonemes in its speech repertory; at 6 months he has 12, and at a year, 8. 
(Adult American speech includes 35 phonemes.) The number of sounds ut¬ 
tered also multiplies rapidly during this period. During the first 2 months, 
infants vocalized an average of 63 sounds (counting all repetitions) in the 
test period, but at 6 months, the average number rosę to 74, and at a year 

it was about 90 (53, 59, 60). . . 

Throughout the first year, the number of vowel types used exceeds the 
number of consonant types. The vowel-consonant ratio is 5:1 during the first 
month, but thi discrepancy becomes reduced gradually unlil after the first 
year, consonants predominale. Adults have a consonant-vowel ratio of 1.4:1 

About 90 percent of the earliest consonant sounds madę by the infant 
are glottals (aspirate h or stops and catches madę in the throat), but by the 
end of the first year, these sounds constitute only about 30 pcrcent of the 
infanfs consonants. labials (for examplc, p. b, m, w, wb), labioricntals « 
and v), and postdentals (f, d, n) are pracfically nonex.stent in the neonate s 
repertory, but they become quite frequent during the first year (54 55). 

The regulanty of trends in sound production provides some ev.dence that 
early sound patterns are dependent primarily on maturation and changes in 
anatomiral, neuromuscular Systems. For example, the postural change m- 
volved in sitting "musi affect the shape of the orał cavity. especially by affect- 
mg the normal position of the soft palate, which undoubtedly accounts at 
least in part for the forward movement of the control of muscles mvolv.ng 

the later-appearing consonants" (73, 513). 

Moreover, children of all nationalities seem to go through the same 
sequence of speech development. "Children who are hearmg only English use 
Cerman [vowel] sounds, French guttural f, and a wide vane«y of sounds they 
will not be able to produce as English-speaking adults" (76, 146). 
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Infant Test Scores: Pooe Pke ktors. Al- 
though infant intelligence tests are able to rank 
a baby in relation to his peers, they fali a good 
dral short of thpir target, which is to predict the 
intelligence of th« infant severat years from the 
tost dato Tho roason for this failuro is simple 
While tho infant tosts primarily measuro sensori¬ 
motor skills-tho most efficiont skills tho infant 
thon possossos - later tests move boyond thoso 
skills. Inteiligenre tests of 6- and 7-yoar-old chil- 
dron roquiro tho child to roason, romombor, and 
u se language and abstractions. 

Bayloy undertook a study spanning about su 
yoars to oonfirm the lack of predictive powor for 
infant tosts. First, sho gave a group of infants tosts 
madę up of 185 tasks during their first fow yoars. 
Thon. at ages 6 and 7, sho gave thom the Stanford- 
Binot test, anothor well-known moasuremont of 
intolligonco Bayloy found very fow substantial 
corrolations between tho children's scoros as in¬ 
fants and thoir scoros as kindergarten and first- 
grado pupils. She conduded that tost scoros madę 
by infants undor 18 months are of no help whal- 
soovor in prodicting school-age abilities (Bayley 
1943). Othor experiments havo shown that ovon 
scoros oamod at 21 months aro not roliablo in 
prodicting tho child's performance on tho Stan- 
ford-Binet test four or five yoars lalor (Honzik 
1938). In order to obtain a score correlalion of any 
depth, in fact, intolligonco tosts should bo given at 
aso 2 or later 

It has boon suggostod. howovor. that an in- 
fanfs attontivonoss is related to his later intelli- 
8 ence As Lewis (1971) has notod, "Attontion is 
most nocessary for any subsequent intolloctual 
functioning, and individual difforoncos in it will 
bo predictive of difforoncos in othor loarning 
phonomona " Moasuromonts of attontwonoss al 1 
yoar. which tested spocifically tho infant s ability 
to distribute his attontion and to switch his alton- 
tion from familiar to now stimuli, wero closoly ro- 
latod to later I Q scoros of tho samo infants at 4 
yoars of ago 

Whether or not infant tosts of sensorimotor 
skills and attontiyonoss can predict an infant a 
futuro intolligonco level. tho tosts maj’ provo use- 
lui as detectors of tho slow or rotardod intolli- 
goncc. Combinod with a thorough obaorvation of 
tho infanfa bohavior and a romprehensive histo- 
ry of hia dovolopmoni, tho tost scoros can prosom 
quite an accurato picturc of tho infant a monlal 
lovol at a spccific stago in his growth. Eapcrionco 
has airoady shown that tho tosts can rovoal mental 
abnormalit.es in infanta »ory oariy-woll boforo 
thoso dcforta would bocome apparont to an oxam- 
ining physician ora neurologia! 
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Mental testers are. of course, interested in predicting the futurę mental ^ 

status of the children they test. Does performance on these infant tests relate J o 
to later-tested intelligencef Unfortunately for most infants. the antwor is no. 

The lack of relationship is due. in large part, to the va$łly different kinds of 
abilities sampled at earlier and later ages. While the infant tests consisl 
largely of sensorimotor tasks, tests for preschool and school-age children 
are heavily weighted with items dealing with language, abstract thinking, 
reasoning, and memory. 

In Bayley's longitud.nal studies, children were eramined at fre<|uenl 
imervals beginning in early infancy. During the first few years, an earlier 
yersion of her infant tests (a 185-item scalę) was used, and at 8 and 7 the 
subjects were given the Stinford-Binet Correlations between scores on the 
infant tests and on later tests were insignificant. The writer therefore eon- 
cluded that "scores madę before 18 months are completely useless in the 
prediction of school age abilities" (2, 100). 

Moreover, test performance at 21 months gives a negligible prediction 
of success on the Stanford-Binet at 6 or 7 yeari (34). These findingt empha- 
size the difficulty of making an accwate prognosis of the futurę ability of a 
child on a mental test administered before the age of 2. 

Nevertheless. the tests may have some predict.ve or diagnostic value In 
differentiating between normal and retarded functioning. This is particularly 
true when the tests are supplemenled by c >rę<ul dinical obseryations and 
case history data. On the basis of extensive expenence, one dinical re- 
searcher conduded that these tesU "can succeed in delecting the mentally 
deviant at a very early age, often before pathology becomes manifest through 
pediatrie or neurological examinations" (21, 120). 
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lt>0 Intelligence in Infancy 

Piaget has written that "intelligence is a par- 
ticular instance of biological adaptation" (Piaget 
1952J. He also calls intelligence "the form of equi* 
libriuin toward which alt the |cognitive] struć* 
tures łend" (Piaget 1950). These Iwo state- 
menta present the briefest gloss of much of 
Piaget's basie attitude toward intelligence. The 
definition. tuggest. first, that intelligence is the "\ 
ability to adapt to an environment, and tecond, 
that the ability to adapt passes through a senes of 
maturational stages as it develops. While all in¬ 
fanta pass through the same stages. not all pass 

li I through these stages at the same limes Somc ore 
slow in relation to the norma, othrrs, fast. Piaget, 
howevcr, is not interested In mapping the yaria- 
tlona In ralcs of Intcllcclual growth; Insłcad, hc is 
concemed with the sequenccs through which all 
musł travel Incidentally, while there is clearly a . 
wide rangę in an infant's ability to adapt, studies 
have shown that early development predicts little 
in terma of linguistic or numerical ability. 

A central belief underlying Piagefs theory of 
intelligence is that the infant's actions are essen- 
tial to his development. It is solely through his 
own physical actions, Piaget contends, that the 
infant discovers and constructs his knowledge of 
reallty. 



Piaget believes that intelligence is the ability to adapt to the environment. 
t he development of the ability to adapt passes through a series of matura- 
tional stages. Initially, Piaget distinguished between two major stages in 
intellectual development: sensorimotor intelligence (approximately 0 to 2 
years of age) and conceptual intelligence (age 2 to maturity). Ouring the sen¬ 
sorimotor stage the chi.d's adaptations do not involve extcnsive use of sym- 
b°ls or languagc. The ability of the 10-month-old to find a toy under a 
pillow or to shake a rattle in order to make a noise does not require knowl¬ 
edge of a language. These acts are considered preverbal. 

The sensorimotor phase is further differentiated into six developmental 
stages covcring the first 18 months of life 180). 

The first four stages of thg sensorimotor period are generally achieved 
during the first year, allhough for Piaget the ages at which the stages occur 
are not of primary importance. All children go through the same succcssion 
of siagcs. progressing from earlier to later In the same order, but the ratę of 
progress will vary from child to child. 
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RetponMi that Affect Parent-Infant Interaction 

Smiling An infant* tendency to smile, 
«ven though it may not be recognized as an indi- 
vidual chsracteristic at firat, can affect his rela- 
tionship with his mother. lf he smiles frequently, 
for whatever reaaon, he conveys contentment to 
his mother. This make* her feel successful in her 
matemal role. A gloomy, unsmiling child may 
have a contrary effect, possibly causing his moth¬ 
er to question her matemal competence Her feel- , 
ing of failure may possibly prompt the mother to 
be hostile to the infant's futurę demands because 
such demands only deepen her suspicion that she 
is incompetent at a task women are expected to 
perform successfully with natural ease. 

While the infant smile has been recognized for 
some time as an important factor in the child ~ 
parent interaction, Bowlby (1958) went beyond 
the acknowledgment of its importance to asscrt 
that the infant's smile was an action to which the 
mother had to respond if she wanted to form a rela- 
tionship with her baby Whether or not Bowlby is 
correct in making the response of the mother so 
critically important, it is true that the mother's 
response actually does reinforce the infant's smil¬ 
ing. In 1958, Brackbill tested a group of infants 14 
to 18 weeks of age to assess the cffect of the moth- 
er's or caretaker's response After establishing a 
base ratę of smiling-that is, how frequently the 
unstimulated infant smiles - Brackbill placed each 
infant on its back in a crib. lf an infant smiled a 
researcher smiled back, picked him up, and car- 
ried him for about 30 seconds This reward was 

found to substantially increase an infanfs smile 
frequency over the base-rate performance Thus, 
it is elear that although smiling at first can be trig- 
gt red by nonsocial stimuli - such as an intnguing 
mobile —it soon is controlled increasingly by so- 
cial rewards, such as the experimenter's reciprocal 
smile. 

While studies ha/e madę elear that the care- 
taker s response does affect how often the infant 
smiles, other res-arch has shown that all infants 
smile with varying frequency, and that the ten- 
dcf.cy to smile is not leamed through soc al condi- 
tioning. Among groups of iniants raised in fami- 4 
lies-as opposed to institutions —s wide rangę of 
smiling frequency has been noted. Some infants, 
it was found, will smile often at a strange face or 
even at a mask, others, on seeing the same strang- 
er or mask, will maintain a stony gazę A critic 
might contend that these reactions are the result 
of early sociai conditioning For a socially "uncon- 
taminated" test group, we can examine newborn 
babies However, we find that they, too, span a 
wide spectrum, from the enthusiastic smiler to the 
invincibly dour infant Moving further from the 
possibility of sociai conditioning, we find that 
even premature babies display different smiling 
frequencies, some smiling readily, others not at 
all, even when coaxed and stimulated (Freedman 
1966). Thus, the initial smiling tendency is ob- . 
viously unleamed, for it is visible in many infants 
before they have any consistent contact with other 
humans. The fact that smiling is an unleamed 
response, however, does not mean that rein- 

forcement has no effect on the infant's subse- 
quent behavior. It remains true that the infant's 
smiling Łs conditioned by his caretakei^s re¬ 
sponse, and this reciprocal pattem is a significant 
factor in the devek>pment of the child-parent 
interaction. 


Effect of the Smile on the Mother The infant's tendency to smile a 
lot or little can affect the naturę of the mother-child relaticn. The mother 
tvpically interprets the smile as a sign that her baby is happy and content 
and, by inference, that she is an effective mother. lf her infant Is an In- 

frequent smiler she may begin to doubt her maternal competence and 
worry about her ability to make her infant contented and pleased. Although 
frequency of smiling can be inereased if an adult responds to the child s 
smile by picking him up (4), there are unleamed differences among infants 
in the tendency to smiie. Even among family-reared infants who havc had 
considerable ezposure to a human face, some will show lots of smiling to 
a strange face or a clay mask, while others will smile very little. These 
individual differences are also present in newborns. Some premature babies 
were consistently high smilers; others rarely smiled (13). Moreover, infant 
boys who smile frequently tend to be fatter than infrequent smilers, who 
are often short and wiry. These differences in the readiness to smile may 
play an important role n the dynamie interaction between the mother and 
her infant. The smile *wards the mother, and inereases her involvemenł 
with her infant. The mother behaves as if the smile were a reinforcement 
for her efforts—the infant's way of rewarding the mother for her good 
works. lf some babies are biologically predisposed to be easy and frequent 
smilers, they are likely to elicit morę approach behavior from their mother 
than nonsmiling infants. 
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Attachment to thc Parent 


Traditional Views: Feeding Most Imporlant 

The infant's perception of his molhcr as the 
source of food, carc, and comfort traditionally has 
been rcgarded as the root of the close infant - 
mother relationship fnfants were thought to form 
an attachment to their mothers because they asso- 
ciated their mothers with good feelings-for ex- 
atnple, being warm and well-fed. In this view, the 
mother is a pleasure stimulus. Because the infant 
sees his mother as a source of pleasure, he stays 
close to her and often protests her absence. how- 
ever brief At First, he cries out to his mother, and 
later goes to her, when he is hungry 

It is not iong before he generalizes the hunger 
stimulus to indude other discomforts, such as fa- \ 
tigue, sickness, cold, and injury. He tums to his | 
mother to ielieve these patns just as he tumed to 
her to relieve his hunger pangs with food How- 
ever, it is essentially the feeding process, in the 
traditionsl view, that determines whether the in¬ 
fant regards his mother as a pleasing or displeas- 
ing stimulus. If feeding is an unpleasant experi- 
ence-whether because the mother is bru»que or 
ansious with the infant or because there is not 
enough food-the infant may begin to regard the 
mother as an unpleasant stimulus. If feeding re- 
mainsa stressful experience for an exlended time, 
the baby may reverse his normal response and 
avoid his mother Such a negative response to 
feeding also may be generalized. That is, if the 
hungry child ftnds his mother can give him no re¬ 
lief from his hunger pains, he may extend his 
negative response to include other pains. Thus, 
instead of approaching his mother when he is 
tired or hurt, he may avoid her . 

As the infant develops, he also generalizes his 
sociał cxperiences with his mother to include 
other people He begins to accept and socialize 
with others. However, if the infant's relationship 

with his mother is again one of avoidance, he may j 
avoid others as well, and never form close social ; 
relationships. Whatever the possibilities for be- j 
havior, the important point in the traditional view 
of the infant -parent relationship is ils contention 
that the inlanfs social developmenl begins with 
his central relationship with his mother-and 
specifically, with his early feeding expenence 




THE CONCEPT OF ATTACHMENT 

The concept of attachment is relatively new in our theorizing aboul 
child development, hut it has an important connotation that was missing 
from earlier theoretical discussions. The traditional interpretation of the close 
relation between an infant and the mother assumed that the relationship 
was due to a conditioning of positive reward value to the mother. The inter¬ 
pretation was usually stated in the following way. Any new stimulus that 
is associated with a reward (food, warmth, or a pleasant State, for example) 
acquires reward value itself. Through learning, the mother, as a stimulus, 
comes to signify pleasure and contenlment in much the same way that the 
buzzer became a sign of food for Pavlov's dogs. Furthermore, the infant will 
learn that to approach this source of pleasure will lead to effective gratifica- 
tion of his needs with minimal delay. The child learns the important response 
of looking for and approaching his mother when he is hungry. 

According to the pnnciple of stimulus generaliznion. a response learncd 
to one stimulus is likely to be madę to stimuli which are similar to the 
original one. Other sources of pain and discomfort (e.g., injury. cold, and 
illness) are sufficiently similar to the pain of hunger that the child should 
make the same response he madę when hungry. That is, the child who 
approaches his mother when hungry should also approach her for nur- 
turance (gratification of needs) when he is in pain and discomfort for other 
reasons. Further, because the mother is similar to other people, the infant 
should, in varying degrees, generalize his approach response to other people. 
In brief, the initial feeding situation was regarded as the basis for learning 
whether the mother is rewarding, and whether approaching the mothei— 
and, by generalization, other people—leads to gratification. 

If the initial feeding experience was not rewarding because the mother 
was tense, held her baby in an awkward manner, force-fed ł.im, or handled 
him roughly, the child would expertence some pain in association with the 
stimulus of the mother, and the sensations of hunger. If the painful stimuli 
occurred frequently enough and over a Iong enough period of time the 
stimulus would acquire a negative or anxiety-arousing value and she would 
become symbolic of discomfort ralher than of pleasure. As an organlsm’s 
innate reaction to discomfort and pain is withdrawal and avoidance, the 
infant would leam to avoid rather than to approach the mother. Moreover, 

the infant would not learn that approaching people in a State of discomfort 
might lead to gratification of !iis motives. Another infant, for whom the 
feeding experience has been predominantly pleasant, will be morę likely 
to look to others for gratification of his needs and motwes. 
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Newer ldeaa 

ln recent years this attractively simple concept 
of social development has becn challenged by 
ncwcr experimental eyidence Sevcral important 
studies have inlroduced the importance of such 
variables as pleasurable physical contact and eye 
contact between mother and infant, as well as 
słimulation by the mother, to an underslanding of 
the infanfs attachment to his mother and his sub- 
sequcnt social devclopment. 

In one such set of esperiments. Harlow (Har- 
low and Zimmerman 1959, Harlow and Harlow 
1966) worked with infant monkeys. He placed one 
group of infanta with substitute "mothers" madę 
of a roli of wire mesh, and another group with 
"mothers" madę of the same materiał covered with 
terry doth. Bolh kinds of artificial mothers "fed” 
the monkeys from bottles set into their "chests." 

According to the traditional theory, the infants 
who fed from the wire-mesh mother should have 
preferred this mother to the terry-doth mother 
because the wire mother relieved their hunger 

pains. Harlow's findings contradicted this expec- 
tation. He ‘ound, instead, that both the infanta 
who fed from the wire-mesh mothers and lhose 
who fed from the terry-doth mothers invariably 
went to the terry-doth mothers and clung to them 
rather than the wire-mesh mothers. The monkeys 
originally grouped with the wire-mesh mother 
would feed from her, but would quickly abandon 
the wire-mesh mother and go to the terry-doth 
mother to spend the time between feedings. Thus, 
the infant monkey seems to have a basie need that 
is secord only to the hunger dnve. Bowlby (1958) 
described this need in humans as the need to 
ding or to maintain physical contact "There is in 
infants," Bowlby stated, "an in-built need to be in 
touch with and to ding to a human being " He 
maintained that chnging, along with erying, snuI- 
ing, sucking, and mołher-following (that is, keep- 
ing in vi»ual or auditory contact with the mother) 
arc the five instinctual responses with which an 
infant bmds himseif to his mother Satisfying 
these responses seems to be vital to the infant in 
the first few months of his life 

Besides playing ar important role in forming 
the mitial mother-mfant attachment, theclingmg 
response also helps the infant deal willi fears 
Harlow tested infant monkey reactions to a fear 
pre lucing stimulus by placing a large model of a 
spider in the monkey cage, which also contained 
wire-mesh and terry-doth mothers At the ap- 
pearance of the spider, the monkeys fled to the 

lerry-doth mother and clung to her They ignored 
the wire-mesh mother In further Irials, Harlow 
found that dinging to the terry-doth mother qui- 
eted fears morę readily than chnging to the wire- 
mesh mother. He also found that the presence of 
the terry-doth mother emboldened the monkeys 
to approach the feared spider model When left 
with the wire-mesh mother, the monkeys hung 
back from the spider and were afraid to esplore 
anywhere near it. 

As Hartow's experiments madę elear, the need 
to ding is a fundamental response in infant mon¬ 
keys. The dinging response also has been found 
in other snimals and ln the human Infant as well. 
We ars *11 familiar with the-l-year-old infant who 
runa to his mother and dlngs to her when the 
postman appears 
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The results of several imporunt experiments have complicated this 
simple social learning view. One of the most important senes of studies 
was conducted by Professor Harry Harlow and his colleagues at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Harlow placed infant monkeys with "mother" monkeys 
that were constructed of wire mesh. Some of these infants were fed from 
a bottle attached to the "chest" of a plain wire-mesh mother. Others were 
similarly "fed" by a wire-mesh mother that differed in )ust one respect 
from the other mother—it was covered by terry doth (see Fig. 6.1). When 
the monkeys were given the choice of going to either mother, the animals 
characteristically chose the terry-cloth mother and spent morę limę dinging 
to her than to the plain wire-mesh mother. This was also true for infant 
monkeys fed only from the wire mother, and never fed from the terry-doth 
mother. The infant would go to the wire mother on!y when hungry, feed 
until satisfied, and then return to the terry-doth mother for most of the 
day (26, 27). 

Because the pain associa*ed with hunger is reduced by the wire but 
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not by the terry-doth mother, the older theory would prediu that the wire 
mother who supplies the food should be the most rewarding stimulus and. /) ^ 
therefore, the one with whom the monkey should sp»nd the most time. 

The fac* that this prediction is incorrect forces us to reassess our basie 
hypothesis aoout those events that cause an infant to bocome attached to 
another figurę. 

Further, when a fear-provokmg stimulus (a large ssmoden model of a 
spider) was placed in the cage with the monkey, he ran to the terry-doth 
mother rather than to the wire-mesh mother (see Fig. 6.2). The terry-cloth 
mother was morę effective in reducing the infant monkey's fear than the 
wire mother was. When the terry-cloth mother was present, the young 
monkey was morę likely to yenture out to explore the fear-arousing stimu¬ 
lus. When the young animal was with the wire-mesh mother, he was morę 
fearful and was less likely to explore the open space around the slrange 
and "threatemng" object (see Fig. u.3). 

A series of related studies stimulated by Harlow's ongmal work suggest 
the following conclusions. If the young monkey is to develop normally he 
musi have some inleraction with an object to which he can ding during the 
opening months of life. Another monkey is best—but a terry-cloth surrogate 
altows the infant to cling and is, therefore, better than the wire surrogate. 

The dinging response is natural to the monkey, as perhaps scanning and 
yocalizmg are to human infants. In time of stress the monkey runs to the 
object to which he normally clings. For example, if two chimpanzees are 
placed in a slrange situation. they show inereased dinging to each other, 
as if the dinging reduced fear or distress. As the chimpanzees become 
familiar with the originally strange situation, the mutual chnging decreases 
(33). There seems to be a strong similanty between this behavior in the 


chimpanzee or the monkey and that of a 1-year-old human child who runs j i a 
to hit mother and hldes his face in her tkirts if a strange person entert 
the houae or an unexpected noite is heard. 
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Generalization of Social Responses 

In the normal infants social dcvelopment, hc 
gradually generalizes his response to his mother 
to include othcr adults. However, the infanfs 
ability to accomplish this is not automatu It is 
developcd during his interaction wilii his mother, 
as the following experiment with institutionaiized 
infants graphically illustratcs (Rheingold 1956) 
For eight weeks, Rheingold played mother to 
eight out of sixteen 6-month-old infants. For eight 
hours a day, five days a week, she fed, changed, 
and bathed them, talked to them, smiled at them, 
and played freely with them. The remaining eight 
infants rece»ved routine, impersonal, institutional 
care from a changing variety of volunteers The 
overall effect was that the eight experimenłal in- 
fants cared for by Rheingold had a single caret ** 
er for an extended period and received morę indi- 
vidual attention and care. 

Each week during the test period and for four 
weeks after, all 16 infants were tested. Among 
other items, the test measured each inf««it's social 
responsiveness to people, specifically to Rhein¬ 
gold, to another adult who gave the othcr tests, 
and to a stranger who appeared at the end of the 
eight-week period of personal care. The results 
showed that the expenmental infants were clearly 
morę socialiy responsive to the three test figures 
than were the infants who received routin. insti¬ 
tutional care. They expressed their greater social 

responsiveness-especially to Rheingold-by 
smiling, "łalking," or mak.ng some other recogni- 
tory facial gesture when any one of the three test 
figures smiled or talked to them The actual physi- 
cal care was not a determining factor according to 
Rheingold, who maintamed that the experimental 
infants' greater social responsiveness was prtmur- 
ily prompted by the constant visual, ve r bal, and 
tactile exchanges between herself as the mother- 
figure and the infants. 

These findings lend firm support to the hy- 
pothesis that the inUnt who learns social re- 
sponses from an attentive and stimulating mother- 
figurę will morę readily generalize those social 
retponses with other adults Along with the evi- 
dence cittd in this section, the Rheingold study 
considerably modified the earlier view that hun- 
ger reduction is the central condition for social 
devełopment Clearly, many variables are influen- 
tial, such as physical and eye contact between 
mother and infant, and other forma of stimulation 
by the mother or caretaker. 


Consequences of Attachment to the Caretaker 

There are two important consequences of these early experiences of 
attachment and pleasure with the caretaker. First, the responses the infant 
makes to the caretaker will generalize to other people. Second, the infant 
should develop a fairly articulated 5chema (or mental image) for the care¬ 
taker'* face, form, and voice. 

Generalization of Responses from Caretaker to Another Pasoń. The 
principlc of generalization States that if the infant makes a set of responses 
to one class of stimuli he is likely to make them to similar objects, but 
not to objects that are very different from the original. An excellent illus- 
tration of this principle comes from a study of monkeys wno were raised 
under a variety of conditions. 


* * 


This generalization ot approacn responses from the earlicst object ot 
attachment to a similar object also holds for the human infant The gen- 
eralization of social responses from a mother substituic to other people 

has been demonstrated in a rigorous experimental study (47). The investi- 
gator selected 16 6-month-old infants who were living in an institution in 
which many volunteers cared for the child. For 8 cf these infants (the ex- 
perimental babies) the investigator herself played the role of mother 8 
hours a day, 5 days a •“eek, for 8 consccutwe weeks. During this time, 
she bathed and diapered them. played with them, smiled at them, and 
tried to be as good a substitute mother as possible. The other 8 infants 
(conlrol babies) were cared for in the typical institutional fashion withoul 
individu.il "mother," but with scveral women performing these motherly 
duties in a morę routine fashion. Moreover, the experimental babies re- 
ceived morę nurturance than the Controls during the 8-woek period. Thus 
the cxperimental babies differed from the Controls in two ways. they had 
one person care for them consistently during the 8-week period, and they 
received morę carctaking during this period. 

All infants were tested each week during the 8-week experimental 
period and for 4 additional weeks following the termination of the experi- 
mental treatment. The test admimstered included tests of social responswe- 
ness to three kinds of people (the experimenter, an examiner who gave 
them other tests, and, at the end of the 8-week period, a stranger), as well 
as a postural development and cube-mampuiation test. 

The results revealed that the 8 infants who had been cared for by 
the mother (i e., the experimenter) showed much morę social responsiveness 
to the experimenter, the examiner, and the stranger, than the conlrol chil- 
dren did (41, see Fig. 6 41. That is, when these people smiled or talked to 
the children, the expcrimentally treated infants were morę likely to smile 
back or show some facial reaction to the adults than the normally treated 
children, the effect being most marked in response to the experimenter. 
These results clearly support the hypothesis that acts learned in response to 
a nurturant and socialiy stimulating caretaker will generalize to other people. 
There were no sigmficant differences in the motor development of the two 
groups as measured by the cube and posturę tests. Apparently, the experi- 
ence of having the consistently nurturant and stimulating mother figurę 
had minimal effect on simple motor skills, but a dramatic effect on social 
behavior (47). The author believed that the critical facor responsible for 
the inereased social responsiveness of the experimental babies was the 
reciprocal and playful social stimulation that occurred between child and 
adult. 
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Separation Anx»ety 

The second type of fear thal seems directly 
linkcd lo the infant's at»achment to his mother is 
separation unrirty, and examples are plentiful. The 
infant shopping with his mother is left sitttng in 
the grorery cart while his mother goes into the 
next aisle. As she disappears around the corner, 
the infant begins to ery. Another mother feeds 
and changes her baby and then walks out the back 
door to hang the wash in the yard Again, the in¬ 
fant protests by erying. Both infants fe’t separa- 
tion ansiety 

The onset age for separation anxiety varies 
among different cultures Cenerally. the closer the 
mother-infant bond, the sooner separa tio n an»- 
iety will appear For example. bpmde* 

l un d imm constant physieai eon tael with their 
infants They breast-feed them until they are 2 
years old and carry them in elose-fitting alings 
everywhere they go. Ugandan babfes, who are 
completely unaccustomed to bemg parted trom 
their mothers, exhibit separation anxiery as earty 
as b months of age (Ałnsworth ii W) 
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___ Mga Anxicty 

becomes strongest at around 1 year and then de- 
elmes. The lateness of the anxiely onset in the 
American infant compared to the Ugandan infant 
seems related to the relatively dimimshed physieai 
contact between the American moth er and the in¬ 
fant For cxamph-ji0a|ggiai»MP<jj*J jjjj||jjjjjjj^ 

ln addition. American infants 
have littlc physieai contact with their mothers ex- 
cept when they are being cared for i 


Several explanations of why an infant under - 
goes separation anxiety have been offered. 

The eoncept of the discrepant schema is already 
somewhat familiar from our diseussion of stranger 
anxiety; as applicd to separation anxiety, the dis¬ 
crepant schcma extend» to moro than |ust the 
mothers face or body If a mother is always with 
her infant, as the Ugandan mother is. she soon be¬ 
comes an integral part of each schema he de- 
yelops. When she disappears from his view in the 
kitchen, his schema for that room is yiolated, anx- 
tety is created, and the infant cnes However, the 
American infant, who spende substantially less 
limę In contact with his mother than the Ugandan 
infant (though much morę than infants in many 
other cultures). takes longer to mtegralc h s moth¬ 
er as an essential part of his schcmala. Tnerefore. 
he does not ery on separation until later in his in- 
fancy, when his schcmala are deyeloped to the 
point where his mothers departure will eiolaie 
them. This inlerpretalion. Iike ora of the dis- 
cussed interpretafions of stranger ansiety, basee j 
onset and inlansify of separation ansiety on the 
State of the infant's echemafa The available data 

suggest that the mother-schema discrepancy may 
be morę relevant to separation ansiety, and a self- 
schema discrepancy morę revelant to stranger 
aruuefy. 


Separation Anxiety. A second form of ansiety makes its appearance 
in American infants of about 10 months of age, and begins to vanish by 
the time the child is 18 months of age. The event that elicits the fear is 
different from the one that causes stranger anxiety. The child is playing in 
the living room with some toys; he sees his mother go tc the front door 
and leave. As the door closes he begins to ery. This is separation anxiety. 
A 7-month-old American infant would typically not ery in this situation. 
Why then does the 1-year-old? On the surface. this fear does not seem 
similar to stranger anxiety. The child has seen the mother leave the house 
many times and, therefore, this event should not be discrepant from an 
acquired schema. Before considering yarious interpretations let us compare 
the esperiences of a typical middle-class American infant with those of an 
infant from another culture. 

The Amei. i infant spends most of his time in a crib in a room sep- 
arate from the mother. Ouring at least half of his waking hours he is alone 
scanning the room, playing with his fingers, watching shadows on the wali, 
studying a mobile, playing with his crib, watching the curtains. The mother 
comes to her baby primarily when he cries, when she thinks he is hungry, 
or when she thinks he needs a diaper changed. The single human being he 
comes to know better than any other is his mother. However, because his 
mother is not always near him, he a*so learns to make responses to objects, 
such as pieces of blanket and stuffed animals in his crib. Many American 
infants become intimately attached to their furry ammals or pieces of 
blanket. 

Let us now look at a baby raised in a different situation—a smali hut 
in Uganda. Uganda is a smali country in the Eastern part of Africa tucked 
between Kenya on the east and the Republic of the Congo on the west. 

Uganda babim are typically nursed until they are 2 years old Most American 
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Uganda mother is usually available to her child and 


the infant is often fed on demand. Toilet training is begun early and is 
initiated by the mother, who holds ihe baby in a squatting position with 
the mother supporting him and the baby holding onlo the mother. Thus 
the infant makes clinging responses to the mother early in the First year 
while he is being bowel-trained. The American mother usually lets her baby 
soil his diapers during the first year, and the baby lies passively in the 
crib while he is being changed Abo the Uganda mother cames her baby 
with her most of the day— eilher str i d d U d across her hip, or hełd In place 
on her back by a sling of cotton chrh The baby goes with the mother 
most of the day and does not experience the mother's leaving the room 
or the hut, an event the American baby experiences many times each day. 


the Uganda baby spends most of his time being held by someone (1). 

The Uganda baby shows arouety to separation from the mother as early 
as 6 months of age—MmemMMto>*ltmmme*plmbaMMbHiam6maaeam 

0- Why should the b-mnnth Uganda baby 


ery when his mother leaves when 
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peetatinns. One involves the earlier notion that a discrepancy from a schema 
elicits anxiety. As the Uganda infant is usually with his mother, the per- 
ception of the mother leaving him is an obviously discrepant event. If he has 
no other response to make to it he will ery. 

Bccause the American infant is not with his mother contlnually he 
requires niore time to develop a schema in which the mother is an essential 
stimulus element of his immediale situation. Thal is, the infant has some 
schema for his immediale contoxt and when he is very young the mother is 
not an essential part of this s.hema However, as he malures and the mother 
becomes a morę distinctive obiect, it becomes morę likely that if she h 
in the room where he is playing, she will be an essential part of his schema 
lor the "room." It is reasonable to assume that the morę regular the 
’ prescnce of the mother, the earlier the infant will reach the point whc»e 
he ineludes the mother as part of hii schcma. The Uganda baby is with 
his mother almost continually, so we would expect him to regard the 
mother as an essential part of evcry situation. Hor abscnce presenls a 
discrepancy thal elicits anxicty. The American infant does not reach this 
stage until 10 or 11 months of age. 

The above inlerpretalion of separation amuety resls in part, on th* 
same fundamental principle that was used to explain stranger anxiety— 
even though these two fears do not look similar on the surface. There is, 
however, a second possible inlerpretalion with a slightly different flavor 
that is morę closely related to our earlier diseussion of attachment. 
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A recent Mries of studies by Rheingold (1969) 
hu found that if an infant can do aomething to 
bring himaelf into cloaer contact with hia mother, 
h« ittrr.t to be leas fearfui in otherwiae frighten- 
ing circumatancea. Rheingold piaced 10-monlh- 
old infanta in a atrange, empty room. In the firet 
trial, ahe left them with their mothera; in the aec- 
ond, with a atranger; in the third, with only toya; 
and in the fourth tnal, they were completeiy 
aione. Infanta left in the .oom with their mothera 
d.d not ery at ali. Thoae left aione with a atranger 
or with toya uaually began to ery within 60 aee- 
onds after entenng the room. From theae find- 
inga, we could conclude that the preaenee of the 
mother ahielda the infant from >he anmety hc 
would otherwiae feel in a atrange room 

Further expenmenta in thia atudy, however, 
added another dimenaion to thia conciuaion. 
Rheingold found that if an infant aubjected to 
aeparation and atrange rurroundinga can do 
aomething to bring himaelf ir<to viaual or bodily 
contact with hia mother »rom time to time, he la 
leaa fearfui. A 10-month-oid infant wat left with 
hia mother in a room connccted by an open door 
to the atrange, empty room in which other infanta 
had cried when left without their mothera. Thia 
infant frequentły ventured into the empty room 
on his own. and without erying. Once inaide, he 
would glance about and then crawl back to hia 
mother. Fie did not ery becauae he waa able to fol- 
low a path of action; when he became afraid, he 
aimply crawled back through the open door to hia 
mother. Thia altemative waa not available to the 
infanta in the earlier enperiment. Consequently, 
when they became fnghtened by the empty room, 
they could make no respon'e and therefore they 
cried. Of course, erying, too, is a response, but it 
ia a last-ditch effort the infant reaorta to when he 
cannot lessen hia fear by seeing, hearing, touch- 
ing, or moving toward hia mother. 

A aecond view of aeparation anmety conaidera 
that before the infant reaorta to teara, he may try 
to figurę out why a aeparation aituation is dif- 
ferent from his familiar achemata Kagan, in 



Thia interpretation of aeparation anxiety implies that the cloaer the 
attachment of the baby to the mother, the morę frepuent and intenae the 
aeparation anxiety. The Uganda baby, we infer, ia morę cloaely attached to 
ito mother than the American baby and thia inference fita with the fact that 
he haa many morę opportunitiea to acan, cling, hołd, manipulate, and play 
with hia mother than an American baby of the aame age. 

The opportunity to make a reaponae that might bring the infant into 
cloaer contact with the mother aeema to allay the infant'a fear. In a aeriea 
of atudiea Rheingold piaced 10-mon!h-old children in a atrange room under 
one of four conditiona: with the mother, with a atranger, with toya, or 
completeiy aione (40). Aa long aa the mother waa in the room the infant 
did not ery. But the infanta who were not with their mothera were likely 
to ery within 1 minutę of being piaced in the room; the preaenee of toya 
or a atranger did not help (40). Theae obaervationa auggeat that the atrange- 
no» of the room tan event that ia diacrepant from the child's achema) 
produced the fear. But the preaenee of the mother protected the child 
from anxiety. The critical importance of the ayailability of a reaponae that 
brought the child into viaual or phyaical contact with the mother ia iliua- 
trated in the following obaervationa. The 10-monlh-old infant waa piaced 
with the mother in a room which had an open door that led to the aame 
atrange empty room that had madę moat of the other infanta ery. The 
infants in this aituation often crawled into the empty room but did not 
ery when they arr/ved there. The infant would look around and then crawl 
back to hia mother in the adjoining room. For a ahort period of time the 
infant waa aione in the aame atrange room that had madę the other infanta 
ery. The difference was that theae babiea could do aomething effeethre If 
they became apprehc.isiye—they could crawl back to their mother. The 
infants who cried in the earlier obseryations could do nothing. 
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an article published early in 1972, noted that 
when an infant is confronted with a discrep&nt 
schema - whether a stranger or a separation situa- 
tion-he hesitates for a few seconds before he 
expresse* his fear in an outburst of erying Almost 
always in the case of visually discrepant schema- 
ta - the sight of the gas meter .nan, for example - 
the few seconds of hesitation are filled by silence 
as the infant stares goggle-eyed at the object or 
person he finds discrepant According to Ka¬ 
gan. this is not simply a petrified fination, but 
evidence of a cognitive process that he calls hy- 
pothesizing, which he believes occurs as early as 
at 9 months of age in the human infant The infant, 
according to Kagan, is examimng dosely the dis¬ 
crepant ob|ect and forming hypotheses about 
what has happened to the lamiliar object that 
otherwise fits his schema When the infant cnes it 
is because his hypothesizing - as he stared en 
rapt - has failed to interpret the reason for the dis¬ 
crepant person Because the infant cannot inter¬ 
pret, assimiiate, reject, or destro/ the discrepant 
face of the meter man, his fear overcomes h»m and 
he resorts to erying, which as we have seen ear¬ 
lier, is an action he associates with comforting by 
his r.iother. Kagan has maintamed that the same 
process seems to operate in separation anxiety 
When the child fails to hypothesize the schema of 
his mother leaving him, or the schema of the room 
with her absent, he becomes fnghtened and cries 
In both stranger and separation anxiety, the in- 
fant's negative reaction dimimshes as he gets old- 
er becauae his enperience broadens, therefore, he 
can succeed in producing hypotheaet that expiain 
diacrepant achemata (Kagan 1972). 
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A third expUnation drawa on the habitual "N 
naturę of the infanft - and indeed any Humana - | 

attachments The explanation asaumea that the 
infant quickly becomes a creature of habit 
through the reaponaea he makea to particular 
atimuli. The 3-year-old p ref era, to the point of 
teara, to be covered at night with a apecific błan- 
ket, and he wanta to ałeep onły with hia aoiled and 
ahabfry atuffed rabbit. An adult may habitually 
walk a particular route to his Office, though alter- 
nate waya are just aa ahort. For the infant, the 
atrongeat habitual reaponaea are thoae associated 
with hia mother. Changea in auch aimp.e habrta 

can prompt araiety, and infanta ołtan wUł ety «f j 
theae habitual reaponaea are fmatrated Accordłng 
to this eaplanation of aeparation anxie*y, the ia> 
lani a rommon reaponaea to hia mother ~ ****** ** 
babblmg, smiling, and looking - become h abtf al 
, through repeaaad performance When am mśm t a 
mother departa, he can no longer make theae te- 
aponaaa to her. HU habitual pattem U brokea - 
■ rentiety mountr, and the infanł eriea. PreatrtnaWy, 
orant-ifi m ot h e r 



can form atrong habitual reaponaea to her at an 
eariier aga-and th-refore fcei aeparation anaiaty 
at an earher aga. Tina wwulil etplaln (tterarfy sep 
aratfon anafety - ał« montha - fen by the Ulandan 
infant. Since Ihe American baby, on Ihe other 
hand, has lesa contact wilh hia mother than the 
Ugandan infant, he develop- hia habitual respona- 
ea to her later in hia infancy; therefore, he alao 
eahibita aeparation anxiety at a later age 

A fourth explanation of jwq>a™uon^armety^ 

tlona the infant to feel ankiety. Underiytng thia 
explanation ia the aaaumplion that the infant la 
much more likely to undergo diacom.ort or pain 
when hia mother ia gone Granting thia assump- 
lion, the infant would anticipate auch pain and 
diacomfort when hia mother left him Therefore, 
her leaving would creale anxiety in him. How- 
ever. the theory faila to explain the behavior of the 
infant who la aeldom parfed from hia mother, auch 
aa Ihe Ugandan infant in Ainaworth a 1967 atudy 
According to thia theory, the Ugandan infant who 
ta almoat never parted from hia mother ahould not 
leam the anxiety of aeparation. Yet, he, too, exhib- 
ita ii -even eariier than Ihe Weatem infant who ia 
more lrequently aeparated Irom hia mother and 
therefore haa much more opportumty to leam the 
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•mięły. 

Although thia fourth theory ot conditioned 
annety may not prove to be correct, we atill are 
lett with three viable explanationa ot aeparation 
anaiety The firat :s thal the anxiety la determined 
by the incenaity of Ihe infanfa attachmenl to hia 
mother and, conaequently, the development ot hia 
achrmata that indude or exclude her The aecond 
and moal recenl explanation ia that aeparation 
anxiety la the reaull of the infant a failure to pro- 
duce a hypolheaia that explaina the diacrepant 
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achema ot the abaent or departing mother And 
the third theory ia that aeparation anaiety reaulta 
from the intemiption of habitual reaponaea 

Aa in many areaaof psy hoiogical explanation. 
theae unidimenaional accounla may actually 
complement each other by referring to different 
aapecta ot Ihe aame multidimenaional proceaa It 
ia noticeabie that Ihe firat theory focuaea on the 
infanl'a feelinga or emotiona, the aecond on hia 
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however, a aecond poasible interpretation with a alightly different flavor 
that ia more ciosely related to our eariier diacuasion of attachmant 

The infant, like the older child and adult, leama apecific reaponaea to 
particular atimulua aituationa. After many repetitions of theae atimulus- 
reaponse chaina, auch reaponaea become habitual. The adult lypically sita 
in the same chair at breakfaat every morning, deapite Ihe availability of 
perhapa three other chaira. The 3-year-old rhild always takea the aame 
furry toy to bed with him deapite the availability of newer and more color- 
ful onea. Moreover, if we prevenr the person from making the habitual 
response he may become upset. If the 3-year-oid ia not allowed to uke his 
favorite furry dog to bed, he ia likely to ery, even though other toy dogs 
are available. 

It appeara, therefore, that when a response becomes very atrong to a 
particular aituation or object (i.e., habitual), disruption of chs response can 
lead to anxiety. 

Let us see if this hypothesis appliea to aeparation arniety. The baby U 
continually responding to his mother. looking at her, amiling. yocalizing, 
and clinging to her. The frequency of theae actions increaaea when he ia 
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mildly arouaed. When the mother ieavea, the child ia prr er.ied from 
making theae habitual reaponaea; tiie response sequence ia diarupted and 
he may ery. The Uganda baby, who ia continuafy with hia mother, builds 
up stronger reaponaea eariier than the American .nfant does; thua he ahould 
show aeparation anxiety eariier. 

Thia interpretation of aeparation anxiety unpliea that the ciiter the 
attachmenl of the baby to the mother, the more frequent and intenae the 
aeparation anxieły. The Uganda baby, we infer, ia more cloaely at ached to 
ita mother than the American baby and this inference fits with II,w fact that 
he has many more opportunities to acan, clmg, hołd, manipulate, *. d play 
with his mother tSan an American baby of the aame age. 
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In sum, it appeara that aeparation anaiety may involve three compon- 
ents—the discrepancy that ia produced by being aeparated from the mother, 
the diaruption of habitual reaponaea to the mother, and the inability to make 
any relevant reaponae that bringa him to hia mother. Separation anxiety 
ahould yaniah when the mother - * abaence it no longer a diacrepant event 
or when the child can do something about the mother - ! abaence. Both of 
theae changea occur with agu. As the child growa, he experiences more 
frequent aeparationa from hit mother and, with maturity, he it able to 
interpret her abaence and reaaaure himaelf of her return. 

( Thia interpretation of aeparation anxiety, which it conjectural, differt 
from a past interpretation that emphaai/ed the conditioning ot anaiety to 
the mother - ! abaence. The older interpretation atsumed that the child wat 
mott likely to experience pain and dittreat when hit mother wat abaent 
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and not available to care for him. The conditioned atimulua was the mother's 
/ abaence and the unconditioned atimulua was the diacomfort of hunger, cold, "1X7 
or pain. Aa a reault. the Infant leamed to become afraid when he aaw his 
mothei leave him. The problem with thia eaplanation it that it predicu 
that infanta who are rarely aeparated from thcir mothert ahould be depriyed 
of the opportunity of learmng this atsociation, and therefore, ahould not 
show aeparation anxiety. However, the Uganda infanta, who are rarely away 
from their mothert, show eariier and more intenae aeparation anaiety than 
American infanta who do experience periodt of maternal abaence. Thua 
the interpretation that assumet that intenaity of attachmenl determinet 
aeparation anxiety seemt more reatonable. 

let us now conaider intantt raised under conditions of minimal contact 
with a caretaker, where attachmenl ahould be very weak. In order to do 
thia, we musi look at infanta who are raited in inttitutional enyjronmenta. 


cognitive proceaaet, and Ihe third on hia behav- 
lor. Each in ita own terma predicatea a diacrepan- 
cy between the expected emotional, behavioral, 
and cognitive atimuli, and the atimuli that he 
diacovere when hia mother leaves or ia abaent. 
Theae theor.es ultimately are not inconsiatent 
. with each other. all probably can be thought of aa 
•apecta of a larg er theory of the infant - ! eapecta- 
ttona In generał. 
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Minimal Sociau Response. The importance 
of personal attention lor an infant'* developmcnt 
of social re»pon»es auch aa vocaiizing and playing 
was pointed up in a atudy of Provcnce and Lipton 
(1962). Thcy ob*erved 75 infanta in an inatilution 
Ihat adcquatcly aupplicd the infant'* phyaical 
needa, but providod almoat no individual atten¬ 
tion Each attendant had reaponaibility for 8 to 10 
infant* during an 8-hour workday. Dunng the 
rcmaining 16 houra, the infant* aaw no one, ex- 


cept at mealłime* when an attendant changed 
their diaper* and propped their bottlca. Although 
the infanta had a few loya, the attendant* did not 
have time for reciprocal play or vocalizing in re- 
aponsc to the infant Morcovcr. thcrc waa no doae 
link between an infant’* erying and the response 
of the attendant*. 

Provence and Lipton found that bcfore 3 or 4 
month* of age, institutionalized babie* were no 
different from home-reared infant* After this age, 
however, the infant* showed many elear diflcr- 
ences. The institutionalized infant* seldom vocal- 
ized; thcy did not coo or babblc, and they cried 
little. In addition, they did not accommodate 
themselve* to the arm* of an adult; when held, the 
infant* moved their limb* in a satisfactory way, 
but their trunks were notably rtgid and did not as- 
sume lelaiied posturę* By 8 month* of age, these 
infant* were very plainly not interested in grasp- 
ing or approaching toys. They also lost interes! in 
the re*l of their surrounding*. They showed very 
little stranger anaiety, fretted and whined rather 
than erying vigorou*ly, and seldom tried to over- 
comc phyaical obstacles. The mo»t seriously af- 
fected of ail bchavior, however, was the infant*’ 
eocahzation and speech development At 1 year of 
age the infant* did not ua* any words at all. 
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Prove r '* and Lipton observed 75 babies living in an institutional en- 
vironment »n the United States where nutrition and care were adequate 
and the infants were not physically ill (37). The description of the institu¬ 
tional environment will help the reader appreciate the conditions under 
which these infants lived. 


The younger group of infants (age 4 days to 8 months) occupicd cribs placed 
singularly m glass partitionod cubicles. The room was clean, chcerful and light 
with adcquate heat and ventilation. The infants were fed in their cribs with 
bottles propped. When cercals, fruits and vegetables were added to the diet 
they were also given in a propped bottle with a large holed nipple rather than 
given by spoon. . . . Sometimcs a stufled toy was placed in the crib for the 
baby tu look at. After about 4 months of age, simplc rattles, beads and so on, 
were placed on a string suspended across the crib sides and the single playpen 
wh*ch contamed other age appropri te toys. . . . Lach infant m this group 
shared the timc and attention of the attendant with 7 to 9 other infants in the 
same age rangę for the 8 hour period of the day when she was present. For 
the remaming 16 hours of the day, there was no person in the nursery except 
at feedmg time when an attendant who also had similar dulies in other nurs- 
crics heated formulas, propped botlles, and changcd diapers (37). 
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Not only wcrc the infants fed without the prescnce of an adult, bul 
there was minimal variability in their ezpericnce. There were no yocaliza- 
tions from other pcoplc, no reciprocal play, no close relationship between 
a child'5 erying and the reaction of someone else. 

In considering how these babies were different frem those raiscd in 
familie* it should be noted, first, that there were no ma)or diffcrences 
between normal and institutionalized babies prior to 3 or 4 months of age. 
It is only after 4 months that the differences became eyident. The institu¬ 
tionalized babies vocalized very little; they showed no cooing, no babblmg, 
and little erying. Moreover, they did not adapt their posturę* to the arms 
of an adult, "they felt something like sawdust dolls; they moved, they 
bent easily at the proper joint*, but they felt stift or wooden" (37). 

These infants were not picked up very often and, therefore, one would 
not expect them to make the kinds of postural adjustments that babies 
ordinarily make. »wi un t» u of age most of these infant* were markedly 
less interested in graspmg or approaching toys, and they began to lose 
interest in their external enyironment. During the second half of the first 
year, body rocking became very common and was morę frequcnt than 


would be observed among family-reared babies. Stranger anxiety was rare, 
and the infants' facial cxpressions were bland and clearly not so expressive 
as those of family-reared infants. If they were frustrated, they would ery 
passively or tum away; rarely would they make an attempt to conpuer a 
frustration. Finally. language was delayed. There were no words at all at 
1 year of , „e and vocalization and language were the behaviors that were 
most seriously depressed. The following is a description of one of these 
babies at 45 weeks of age. 
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Other Variablet 

The Uck o f the mother clearly is *een by many 
investigato» as acutely destructive to the infant. 
There is, as we have noted. sound evidence to 
support this position Yet, other investigators 
have placed less stress on the presence of the 
mother and point, instead, to the abscnceof other 
aids to development. They say- and correctly, as 
we have seen-that the institutionalized child 
suffers not only from the lack of a single caretak- 
er or mother, but also from an environment that is 
generally barren of objects cr sounds his senses 
can perceive. Others point out that the infant al¬ 
so gets little or no veibal or tactile stimulation 
from handlers or from other person* They further 
ate the absenee of stimuli that the infant can both 
clearly perceive in hit environment and easily 
identify as separate. 
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Other factors §ometime» thnught to be sigmfi- 
cant in a/fecting the behavior of in»titutionalized 
infanta are poor nutrition and diaease. Even with 
the generał improvement in die*a and medical 
care, it ia probably true that many infanta are atill 
undemourished in institutiona In conjunction 
with a Uck of atimulation, poor nutrition and in- 
creaaed ruaceptibility to diaease could account for 
aome forma of abnonr.a] behavior and develop- 
ment found among inatitutionalized infanta 


Re/evant Variable s in Inslitulionahialion In the opmion of 
workera. the crucial variable in»olved in the behawioral corretales <>^ ****** % 

tutionalization ił abaence of a mother figurę. Othera tend to bUmelack of 
toys, monotonoua sensory environment. poor nutrition. or diaease But 
neither mstitutionalization nor mothermg is a umiary vanable Ir.st,lufom 
vary in the amount of individual attention a child is given, in the degree ot 
sensory and motor stimulation provided. and through the opportunity to 
play with other children and to learn to mampulate toys and other ob,ects 
In the studies cited above. there were marked diflerentes among the msli- 
tutions involved with respect to all of these sanables 

As far as mothennR is concermd among children s own biologie al 
mothers there are Rreat intermdividual diftercnces in aclual p.ocedu.es o 
child handling. Furthermore. it can be quest.oned whether b«^ >gi<al 
mothers are necessarily superior to all mother surrogates in ‘•*" " 
has not yet been clearly established whether continuom ca.eof ^ 

by one adult exclusively is morę conducive to developmcmt of mtellectual 
and emotional health than a sett.ni; which indudes addmona! 
so-called multiple-mothermg (48). Preliminary studies of mlants '**. '<• 

39) ca red for by morę than one mother irsdicate that dwiwons of parenu 
responsibility may not necessarily affect either intellectual or emobona 
developmenl advcrsely In fact. one study (39) suggesls that 'uch reanng. in 
the context of a collectivc Israeli farm. may reduce some of the emobocsal 
problems found in overly mtense indmdual family relanooships—soch as 
oyeratlachment to the opposite-sex parent. e»cessive competition. hos- 
t,|,ty toward the same-se* parent. and e«treme siblmg rwalry ObsiousW. 
much remains to be learned about the different consectuences of .nd.y.duuf 
' versus multiple-mothermR. as well as the effects of d.ffer.nR paltems of 
mulliple-mother,ng (C.R.. one central mother f.Rure with asustanls yersus 
a morę epual division of molhenng duties). ^ 

The potential danger of speakmg loosely about the damagmg eflects 
of maternal deprivation or institutional.zation without attemptmg to spędy 
further the aclual var,ables involved, is well illustrated in a report iS) on 
two residential nurser.es m the Sov.et Union where psychologieal care is 
ideauate. In these nursenes. which are mamtamed primanly tor resean 
purposes. children are ra.sed from birth to about 3 years of age Al one 
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In connechon with Rheingolds findinga, it 
ahould be noted that no unaaaailable evidence to 
datę ha* proven that reanng by one caretaker 
ptoduces a child who is belter deyeloped emo- 
tionally or intellectually than the child raised by 
aeveral caretakers at one time-as in a family 
where aeveral generations live Jogether It is the 
lotal environmental ailuation and degree of ap- 
propnate stimulation that aeem to be most im- 

portant to the infant’* development Several pre¬ 
liminary studies of collective carelaking (Gardner 
and Swiger 1958. Gardner, Pease, and Hawkes 
1959, Rabin 1957, 1958) showed no adverse effects; 
in fact. one of the studies (Rabin 1958) indicaled 
that there may be substantial emotional benefits 
to "multiple-mothenng " For example. the chil- 
dren with many mother-figure? escaped undue 
attacnment to the parent of fhir opposite sex as 
well as feelings of hostility toward their nalural 
mothers. and extreme compelition with brothers 
and tistert (sibling nvalry). Following Iheconclu- 
sions ot these studies of mulliple-molhermg - as 
well as those of Bowlby and his associates, and of 
Rheingold, Freud, Burl-ngham, and Bayley-we 
come lo two conclusions of our own The first is 
that Since not all motheriess infanls sulfer from 
poor development. there must be a reason other 
than maternal depnyation for the condilion of 
those who do sulfer Łuch retardalion. Second, we 
may conclude that it is not the depnyation of the 
mother alone that retards the infant Rather, retar- 
dation may be caused by the Uck of the itimula- 
t,on which the infanfs mother would have pro- 
vided him. and which can be provided by canng 
and nurturant aubstitutes 
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nursery, the most prominent fea.ur. of the child rearing 

on physical devclopment. mcludmg d.e, sleep. and. "*»* 

elaboratc Schedule of datly massages and eserc.ses m which the ch.ld » 

involved begmning at 60 days of age 

At the other, children spend the first 3 years of Met* 
nursery which includes such ih.ngs as spec.ally des.gned walkers and p 
pens. According to Brackbill, 

[Mlore usual than its lumishmgs .. .he musem s hu 

shmulalion o. ii, ch.ld,en .*a,*d * 

importance and somethmg that ments the.. sus.a.m-d 

oyerall plan. evem nurse has spec.,* dul.es that £ 

all infan.s md.y.dually As an .-.ample o. sm.hu. du „es. Jhetask u- *« 

might be to ask each mian, .n tum. Whe.e • the Ww, ^ 

• Show me you, eai.’’. Shcm me you, hand . and soon 
ch.ld s answe, is (ollowed by app<op..ate ,e.nt.u.emen. When 

V.-and she „ u.ged to v„,t o„en-she has a-cesa H. me rnie w s Ud^ uum. 

lants and ,. encou.agcd to lu.the, the serbal and mow i.amm* heiset. 

Attention to ye,bal and moto, deyetopmen. «aa,.ed ~e> *» * * ^ 

Ru, ,n addihon. a new goa. ,, added to the., P-og-am «- “CZnd^lsl e 
are now ais., focused on the childs deyetopmen, o, set, help and <le 

The one ,o th.ee yea, otds a.e shown how ,o p..k up the. behue 

midday dinn... how to leed themselyes. Urn ge, aUm, u».a«, w* 
th.ee tabłe compan.on, at dmne, „me. tum H. p,epa,e Ihermehms hu nap 
aftrr dinner (5, 10-111. 

No adve.se effects of th.s k,nd of mshtuh.mal./ah.m ha« been jn 

the children at either nursery—phy\u ally. voc»ally. em4>t»ona y. «*r 

leC,U | ł f"Le thinks of the negat.y. as,mc,s of ,ns,„u,K*>ah/aUon ,n ,e,ms o4 
such eomponen. yanables as the absenee of close ,n.e,ac.«ns behween 
a child and mother surrogate, m.mmal oppo, tunit.es to. scx.al le « 
and development of moto, responses, and l«k _. vaned ^ " 
lation, then U appears tha. the Russian nu.se.ms 

of the critena fo, an mst.tut.on In many respects, tn fact. they appea, mcue 
closely ,o resemble wrll-ordered nurturant homet 
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Autonomy and th* Socializing Proccss 

According to Enk Erikson. the widely regard- 
ed psychoanalyst, the aoculization period is im- 
portant to morę than the practical "civilization" of 
the infant This period in early life also is the tirne 
in which the young child develops his sense of 
autonomy —his ability to act by himself, indepen¬ 
dent of his molher-as well as his feelings of self- 
reiiance and competence The grcwth of all three 
qualities is basically dependent on the child's 
control of his elimination and on his espanded 
sensorimotor skills that allow for much morę in- 
dependence in manipulation, walking, and gen¬ 
erał movemenl and esploration. Ii is in this slage ' 
that the child begins the long proces* of emanci- 
pation from his mother Erikson has staled that if 
a young child is espected to develop autonomy, 
he must "espenence over and over again that he 
is a person who is permitted to make choices. He 
has to have the right to choose, for esample, 
whether to sit or whether to stand, whether to 
approach a yisitor or to lean against his rnother’* 
knee ... to use the toilet or wet his pants" (Erik- a 
son 1953) We should notę here that the child‘s 
desire for self-regulalion and self-conlrol becomes 
quite obvious in the way he organizes his toys 
and olher possessions. During the second year he 
develops a strong penchanl for arranging things 
precisely his own way in his own miniaturę uni- 
ver*e If the various conditions for the develop- 
ment of his autonomy are not f«vorable, Erikson 
believes. the child's subsequent benavior and 
feelings about himself may be marked by shame 
and doubt This slagc of autonomy versus shame 
and doubt is the second of Eriksons eight psycho- 
social crises that successively shape a person a 
life. 

Overly protective parents may try to prevent 
their child from making and carrying through his 
own decisions, especially when the parents fear 
that the possibility of physical danger, no matter 
how slight, may be involved However, removmg 
the opportunity for the child to make and carry 
out decisions thwarts the growth of his sense of 
autonomy, according to Erikson Ovcrprotective 
parents ronstantly puli their children baekward 
into the oulgrown status of *nfancy The child is 
not allowed to espenence .uccess in execuhng a 
new action, and he ther.fore may be prevented 
from maturing into a decisiye and self-confident 
person If a child is (,iven a gradually mcreasing 
free-' to handle objects and investigate his 

worid, he usually will set the appropnate pace for 
himself (although hazards beyond his espenence 
need to be removed) Correctly guided, he will 
grow in ronfidence sińce he will have fewer mis- 
haps and mosl likely will find his skills equal to 
his tasks A child wilh such posinve espenence 
will welcome new circumstances and maintain a 
yigorous and enthusiastic attitude in the face of 
challenge In the nest section we shall illustrale 
the type of practical issue around which the 
child's striying loward autonomy and self-control 
oflen centers - as well as the allemative feelings of 
shame and doubt that may result when a meature 
of autonomy is denied the child 


Toilet Training: A Major Socializing Step 

Perhaps the most important basie difference 
betwren the infant and the socialized child is the 
latter's control of his bladder and bowel functions. 

All cultures practice some kind of toilet training. 
bul the cultures differ strikingly on many aspects 
of such training In some aocieties the child is al¬ 
lowed essrntially t.i train himself by imitati. ’ 
olher children ll is interesting 10 notę that in cul- 
lural history there is r.n association belween se- 
yere toilet training and cultural complesity - in- 
duding the possession -*| carpets Even within 
cultures, there are strong differences in approach 
and emphasis For esample, workmg-dass moth- 
ers in the 'Jntted States usually start training their 
oflsprtng earlier (Bronfenbrenner 1958) than mid- 
dle-daas mothers. The latter tend to begin toilet 
training at the same time that Ihe infant becomes 
hlghly mobile snd Intensely curious-in his sec¬ 
ond year Morę than half of the middlc-class 
mothers interylewed by Sears, Maccoby, and Lcv- 
in in 1957 sald they began to toilet-train their in¬ 
fanta when they wers 9 to 14 months old and had 
siiiraasfnlly completed the process by 18 months 
of ag* The law of maturatlon scems to be reapon 
sible for another finding in this Siudy-training 
took a shoder time with infanta whose instrudion 
ku begun latcr The strong implication herc is , 
that the rnuadea and responses involveo in con¬ 
trolling elimination were matura and ready in the 
older child. whiia they were immature in the 
youngtr 

Enkaon, lika Freud, rsoogniaas the importanes 


Socializałion and Autonomy 

Erik Erikson, a psychoanalyst, sees this early period as a critical one for 
the child's deyelopment of a sense of autonomy, of self-reliance, and of com¬ 
petence. This depends on the child's growing capabilities during the period 
and, morę particularly, on his mastery of the physiological functions of elim¬ 
ination and his inereased skills in manipulation, locomotion, and esploration. 
These factors may bring him into direct conflict with the social environment, 
for as the child becomes aware of his control of body functions and of his 
abilities to move about and esplore, he also learns that there are certain 
rules related to these functions. 

If the child is to develop a meaningful sense of autonomy— 

it is necessary that he espenence over and over agam thal he is a person who 
is peimitted to make choices. He has to have the right to choose, lor esample, 
whether to sit or whether to stand, whether to approach a yisitor or to lean 
against his mother'! knee. whether to accept offered food or whether to reiect 
it, whether to use the toilet or wet his pants. Al the same time he must leam 
some of the boundanes ol self-determination. He inesilably fmds that there are 
walls he cannot climb, that there are objects out of reach, that, above all, there 
are innumerable commands enforced by powerful adults ( 17 , 208). 

Parental frustration of the child’s attempts to esplore and investigate may 
have some immediate and enduring effects on personality and adjustment. 
Overprotective mothers may be warm and permissive when their children 
are infants, but become restrictive and oyerly cautious when they begin to 
show signs of independence. Then they attempt to "infantilize" their chil¬ 
dren and preyent independent behayior, thus retarding the acquisition of 
maturę responses (39). 

But if parents are accepting and reasonably permissive, granting mod- 
erate degrees of autonomy (freedom in exploration, manipulation, and in- 
yestigation), the child is likely to derive some satisfaction from his own dis- 
coveries and from the pleasurable esercise of his new skills. Such a child is 
likely to become self-confident and spontaneous in his behayior, approach- 
mg new situations without ansiety and reacting enthusiastically to novel and 
challenging situations. 

Socialization and Toilet Training 

There are wide cultural yariat ons in the time of beginning toilet train¬ 
ing. While lower-class American mothers tend to begin this training early 
(7), middle-dass mothers begin the bab/s toilet training during the second 

year—*1 the same time they ar. trying to socialize his strong needs for auton¬ 
omy and esploration as well as his seemingly irrepressible curiosity. Among 
the middle-class mothers interyiewed In one study (52) the majority initiated 
toilet training when the child was between 9 and 14 months, and completed it 
at approsimately Ito. In generał, those who sUrted the training later requir*d 
less time to accomplish their goals than those who started earlier. 
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By age 3, the average toddler stand* about 3 
fret uli — boy* *t 38 inche* and girl* at 37.6 inchct. 
The average weight i* 33 pound* for boy* and 32.5 
pound* for girl* While height and weight differ- 
ence* between boy* and girl* are negligible, Ihe 
tissue comenl of their bodie* i* distinctly dif¬ 
ferent Boy* have morę mu*cle ti**ue and girl* 
have morę fatly tissue 

A toddlcr'* height givc» a fair indicalion of 
whal hi* slalure will be a* an adult. Therr I* a .70 
correlation between height* at these two stages, 
but even thi* relatively high correlation leaves 
room for the occasional pint-sized toddler to 
shoot ahead of his peers later in childhood to be- 
come an impressively tali adult. 

While he i* growing taller and adding weight.' 
the upper half of the toddler'* body i* assuming 
the proportions of the adult'* body During thi* 
period, the growth speeds of different body part* 
change The growth of the head »low» down, the 
trunk grow* (aster, but the limb* aecelerate morę 
than any other part of the body. Thi* stage trans- 
form* the 3-year-old with his protruding abdo- 
men and short leg* into the 6-year-old whose 
stornach ha* drawn in, whose leg* have length- 
ened, and whose head size ha* co me into pro per 
proportion with the test of his body. Now the 
child appears much like a scaled-down adult —he 
has roughly the same proportions, but a different 
body size. 



By age 3, the average boy stand* aboul 38 inche* uli and weight about 
33 pound*. The average girl i* almost a* Uli (37.6 inche*), and nearly a* h*avy 

(32.5 pound*) (67). Figurę 8.1 show* the average yearly gain in pound* and 
inche* of boy* and girl* from birth to 5 years of age. 

A* a result of gradual increase*, the average 5-year-old boy ha* attained 
a height of 43.6 inche* and a weight of 42.8 pound*. At age 5, the average 
girl'* measurements are roughly comparable—although, again, the boy i* 
ilightly taller and heavier (61). 

Children tcnd to maintain their rdative standing in height and weight 
during the preschool period. Thosc who are lali and hoavy for their age al 2 
years are likely to be tali and heayy, compared with other 5-year-oldł, when 
they are 5. The correlation between height* at age* 2 and 5 i* over .80, and 
the correlation between weight* at these age* i* aboul the »ame (57). 

The child'* tlature during the pre*chool period i* a moderately good 
predictor of hi* height in early adulthood. the correlation between height* at 
these two stages being about .70 (51). A correlction of thi* magnitude, al¬ 
though highly significant, indicate* that quite a (ew mdiyidualt do *hift in 
relatiye height between thete two age period*; many who are *hort pre- 
łchooler*. compared with their peert, become medium-tall or uli adult*. 

During thi* period the child'* body form i* also becommg morę maturę. 
A* the upper part* of the body begin to approzimate adult *ize, their growth 
slow* down and eventually stop*, giving the lower extremilie* a chance to 
catch up by continued growth. Thuł, during the preschool years, head growth 
i* slow, limb growth i* rapid, and trunk growth i* intermediate (59). The 
nursery tchool child generally ha* a relatively large, round, and protruding 
stornach, but by the time the child reache* hi* lizth birthday, hi* body pro- 
portions are a great deal morę like thote of an adult. 

Although the boy* are only łlightly heavier than the girl*, there are 
marked >ex difference* in body compołition—the girl* have morę fatty titsue, 
while the boy* have morę muscle tissue (22, 23). 














Sk *T>I» 1 chiW » tkeletal too, ił continuing \ 

„mfum Bon*. ar,forming ou, of ih. mInU. ) 
cartilage »t »n increłł.ng ratę and m greater nurn- 
b«, Eaisting bonę. alao ar* becommg larger and. 

^The ..me lim*, harder. Teeth. loo. ar. d*v*lop- 
in g — b*tw**n 2 and 3 y.arł of *g«-' ow * rd ,hł Y 
compl*tion of Ih. "baby t**fh" th.t th« ch.ld r.- ; N 

taint until fh* end of hił tixth year At 2Vł or 3 \ 

y tt n. thc toddler i> fuUy *quipp«d dentally to *al J 
the łam* food hił par*ntt *at 

Muscular Growth 

The mułcular eyłtem that łupportł and moveł 
the bonea growt in ttep with them Up to about 
the fourth birthday, the growth of the muscleł ił 
proportional to the growth of the body tn generał. 
However, at the end of the fourth year, the mus- 
cle* begin to grow at an accelerated rate-ło rap- 
idly that during the next year. three-quarterł of 
the child t gain in weight ił accounted for by ad- 
ditional mułcle tiłłue (Thompłon 1954). Not all 
mutcleł are growmg at the tam* ratę during thi* 
peak-growth year, however; the larger mułcle* 
develop morę than the łmaller one*. Thut. the \ 
child ił better at grołł actiont-for example, a 
carefree. one-armed iweep of ob|*ctł from hił 
play labie — than he ił at tuming the page* of a j 
book or buttoning up a łwealer. , 

The toddler alao ił phyłiologically better 
equipped to indulge In the pereiłtent investiga- 
tion and furiouł activity that charactenz* hił age 
Hił breathing hat become łlower and deeper. 
permitting łułtained activity. Hił heart ratę ha* / 
steadied and łlowed down. and, at the same time, ( 
hił blood pretture ha* increałed (Thompłon _ 
1954). 

Nervouł Syłlem 

In con)unction with hit boncs and muscleł, 
the toddler * n*rvout *yttem ił developing and 
becoming morę refmed. Al the ttart of the toddler 
•lagę, hi* brain, the core of hił nervout syłlem, 
hał reached 75 percent of ilt finał weight (4 
pounds (or the adult małe) During the next four 
yearł, the brain increałeł itł łize tlili morę. until 
at age 6 the childł brain weight about 3V« 
poundt. 90 percent sf itł adult weight In the same 
period, between 2 and 6 yearł, the n*rve fibert in 
the hightr bram center* become myelinized - that 
ił, they are sheathed in myelin, a fatty white tub* 
stance that help* to speed up the transmiłłion of 
n*rve impultes The myelinization of nerv* fibert 
in the other region* of the child't body hat been 
almoat completed at thit point. 

)uat at other characteriłlic* of the toddler are 

5 becoming morę like an r.dult and letł like an in¬ 
fant, hia phytiological retponłe to infectiont un- 
dergoet a marked change. Temperatureł in illnełł 
are leaa dramatic than before, but the illnett ittelf 
often afflictł thc toddler for a longer time now. 
However, hił morę developed and generally 
•tronger body ia better equipped for Iheł* longer 
aieget of iUneM, and thara it leaa riak than dunng 
infancy that any dia e aae will affect hit heart. 




Along with these changej in body proportions, the child's skeletal, mus- 
cular, and nervous Systems are becoming morę maturę. Morę and morę of the 
cartilage in the child's skeletal system is becoming replaced by bonę; the 
size and number of bones in the body increase, and they become harder. 
Between 2 and 3, the child's set of temporary teeth is generally completed, 
and he is adequately equipped to eat adult food. 
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Significant changes in muscular development also occur during this 
period. Up until about 4 years of age, growth in the muscular system is 
roughly proportional to the growth of the body as a whole. Thereafter, the 
muscles develop at a faster ratę, so that about 75 percent of the child'* 
weight increase during the fifth year can be attributed to muscular develop- 
ment (59). Throughout this period, however, the larger muscles remain bet¬ 
ter developed than the smali, fine muscles—partly accounting for the fact 
that the young child is morę skillful in activities involving large movement 
than in those involving finer coordinations. Needless to say, indmdual differ- 
ences in strength and muscular development will depend on many factors, 
such as the child'* constitution, generał health, and habits of eating, sleep¬ 
ing, and actiyity. 

Other physiological changes also increase the child'* endurance and en- 
able him to participate in morę strenuous activities. During this period, respi- 
ration becomes deeper and slower; heart ratę also slows down and becomes 
less yariable; conyerscly, blood pressure increases stcadily (59). 

The neryous system gro.rs rapidly in the nursery school years. For ex- 
ample, the child's brain has reached 75 percent of its adult weight by the 
end of the second year; by age 6 it has increased to 90 percent of its adult 
weight 06). Myelinization of the nerve fibert, which has already been nearly 
completed in the lower portions of the body, is generally completed in 
the higher brain centers duting this period. 

During thete years, the child's reaction to infection changes. Infections 
generally produce less of a temperaturę increase than they did during in¬ 
fancy, but the duration of the illness is generally longer. Moreover, the possi- 
bility of serious heart symptom* following a ditease is tmaller than it was dur¬ 
ing the first 2 years of life. 
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Psychomotor Developmenl 

The conlinuing dcvelopment of musdcs, 
bones, and nerves has espanded and refined the 
toddlers repertoire of physical skills Now he 
run* in a »mooth, regular rhythm, rather ihan 
jerkily a* he did earlier. He can *low down, »pcod 
up, lurn cornerł, and »fop wifh grcatcr finessc Hc 
can climb upilair* a* an adult does and leap off 
the sandbon seat with both feet at the same time, 
instead of putting one foot out a|iead. He can 
jump a foot into the air and imitate the flamingo'* 
one-legged stance-for a wobbly moment. 

At 3. his manuał skills. too, have become 
somewhat morę sophislicated Since these skills 
require smali motor coordination. however, they 

are not as advanced as his abilities that depend on 
the faster-developing large muscles. He is steady- 
handed enough to slack as many as 10 blocks, 
three or four morę than he could manage when he 
was 2 years old When he works with crayons or 
pencils, he make* strokes that are firmer and 
dearer, morę orgamied and innovative. If shown 
how, he can (old a paper in half vertically or hort- 
zontally. but he cannot yet master the diagonal 
fold 

By his fourth birthday, the child is even morę 
accomplished in locomotion because of the tn- 
creasing ability of his leg* to act mdependently o 
each other and the rest of his body. He can contro! 
his walking and running better. adiustmg and 
changing hi* pace morę quickly. and insertmg 
such footwork as his newly acquired ability to 
skip. Hi* up-and-down jumping has been oui- 
moded by his new capacity to broad-jump from 
both running and standing start* 

The muscuiar independence evidenl in the leg 
movementt of the 4-year-old also is presenl in 
other part* of his body. His arms operate in a 
much morę articulate manner, working withoul 
heavy reliance on torso action, aa they did at ages 
2 or 3, when he threw a bali with his entire upper 
body. 






Płychomofor Development 

The progressive maturation of the preschool child's neuromusculature 
lays the foundation for increased skill in psychomotor actiyities. learning plays 
an increasingly greater role in these improvements, but as with younger 
children, espansion of the repertoire of motor skills must await neuromuscu- 
lar development. 

By age 3, the persisting traces of infancy in the child s motor benav»or 
have about disappeared (24). 

He runs with morę smoothness, accelerates and decelerales with greaier eas*. 
turns sharper corners, negoliates sudden stop*. Can go upsisirs unaidtd alter- 
natmg his feet. He can |ump down from the bonom nead with both feet 
together, whereal Ihe child aged two leap* down w.lh one foot leadmg. [Al 
three lyear-oldl can jump upward with both feet as much at twefve mc net . . 
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he can stand on one fool (or a precarious second or morę . . . In the eyes o 
the three-year-old child himself, his psychomotor developmenl has one especially ^ ^ 
significant ram,fication-he is now ready for a Iricyde, mstead of a mer* 
kiddy-car with its primitlve propulsion" (24, 41-42). 


There are other indications of the average 3-ye.r-old's eapandmg P‘Y- 
chomotor development. He can build a tower of 9 or 10 cubet at opposęd 
to the 2-year-old s 6 or 7. In drawmg, hit strokes are becoming better 
defmed, less diffuse. and less repetitive. He can fold a piece of paper trer- 
tically or horuontally, but ttill not dlagonally, even wtlh the aid of a 

mt>d ByTthe child-s psychomotor skills have increased ttill further. He can 
run morę smoothly, and is better able to break up the regular rhythm* of 
I his stnde. Unlike the 3-year-old, who usually is able merely to |ump up 
and down, the 4 -year-old is able to make moderately good running and 
I standing broad jumps He can also skip. though he is sttll unable_to hop. 
Hit new athletic feats ar* partially a furtction of greater independence ol 
hit leg musculature: 

Her*, as elsewher*. the princlpl* ot Indlyiduation Is at work. Th... Is less 
totalny m his bodily responses; legs, Irunk. shouid.r, tnm 
in unison. Th.s makes his )Oints seem mor. mobrl*. Wher. at **° *™**'**’ 
h. would nwrely to« or hurt a bali In a propul ..v. mann w with much ««o 
participation), he can now swing back a mor* independent arm and eiiecut* 
•troog. ov«r-h««d throw &4, 47). 
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Psycholinguistics 

While we »eem to know what the child does in 
assembling his vocabulary and making sentences, 
we do not as yet understand how he does it Some 
of the possible answers to this ancien! mystery of 
language development have been put forward by 
the proponents of a new field of słudy called psy- 
cholinguistics. Aithough ptycholinguisłics-the 
study of the acquisition and use of structured lan- 
guage —has been an area of concerted study for 
barely a decade, it has gieatly illuminated the 
developinent of language in the young child. Re¬ 
search in psycholinguisłics has been concentrated 
on the child's acquisition of g.-ammar or syntas, 
the rules that control the building of sentences. 

Traditionally, psycholinguists have viewed 
the grammar of a language as different from its 
meaning They have considered language to be 
comprised of two major faceta, structure and 
meaning. Grammar or syntas is an element of a 
l*nguag«'s structure—it is the set of rules for as- 
sembling words into sentences. Other structurai 
eiements are the ianguage's system of sounds (its 
phonoiogy) and its rules about the production of 
words from these sounds (morphology). Lan¬ 
guage meaning, on the other hand, resides in the 
definitions or associations of the arbitrary signs 
(words) attached to objects, people, or events. It is 
the structure of language, not the meaning, that 
the psycholinguist studies Morę recently, psycho¬ 
linguists have recognized that syntas and mean¬ 
ing are inseparabie, and have shifted to the study 
of the grammatical meaning of the relationship 
between words in addition to the lesical meaning 
of individu«l worcU. 


^CiC 


Psyrhnlinguistics. While the infanfs sound production and vocabulary 
growth navr been traditional subjects of research, some other complex prob- 
lems of langiuge acquisition have only recently been investigated systemati- 
cally. The new .md dynamie field of psycholinguisłics, devoted to "the study 
of the acquisition and use of structured language" (20), has emerged during 
the last decade and has already madę many significant contribulions to our 
understanding of carly language development. The major focus of psycho- 
inguistic research has been the acquisition of grammar or syntas, the rules 
for putting words togelher. 

Estery language has two major aspects: structure (the basie units, words 
and sounds, and rules for arranging them) and meaning (conventional, arbi¬ 
trary signs fo> referents, for objects and events). The structurai aspects con- 
sist essenhally of the sound system (phonoiogy), rules for formation of words 
from sounds (morphology), and rules for word combination (grammar or 
syntas). These aspects, the linguistic system, rather than the social-communi- 
catwe functions of language, are studied by psycholinguists. Let us again 
review some basie Information about this field. 
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SouNDł, Words, AND Sentences. A brief re- 
view of the pnmary structural elementt ol words 
that we disrussed in Chapter 6 may be useful to a 
fuller understanding of psycholinguistic*. The 
most fundamenlal sound in any language is the 
phoneme, a dass that indudes vowels and con- 
sonants, such as o and t. Phonemes are combined 
to form larger unita called morphemes, whtch are 
the ahorteat unita of a language that cany mean- 
ing. They may be worda, auch as ma. pa. yo, or 
they may be used to form worda. The grouping 
of worda into sentences ia govemed by syntactic 
rulea. or grammar 

Although. as noted above, the syntaa of lan¬ 
guage is aeparate from its aemantic meanings. 
one element of syntaa — the detp Uruclure of a aen- 
tence —ia related to meaning. Even the aimpleat 
aentence has two typea of atructure-a detp alrtir- 
lurr and a aurfact atructure. The aurface atructure 
ia the order and relations among the worda ol a 
aentence; it operatem at the phonetic level. The 
deep atructure plungea be Iow the litera! level and 
indicatee the sentences underlytng aemantic 
meaning The deep atructure ia much like a dia¬ 
gram of the aemantic eon tent of the aentence. 


' , ,h f ' ,|e j men,lr > łounds of a language are phonemes-' for the 

Th VOWe • • correspond roughly to the letters of an 

alphabette writmg system" (8, 247; see pp. 188-189). Phonemes are arranged 

as word*' t m ° rPhe T eS Wh ' Ch 4r * *°' bu < no ' ,h » *•"» 

ZZ* ' ’ 2471 L fr ~ niorphemes" can stand alone. eg., the words asie 

wT ‘T ri ““ ir ' "°' “ nRle m °'Ph«mes. however. Asked 
is composed of a verb and the endtng -ed. .ndicating past limę; cafs is madę 

Jp of a noun and the endtng -s. which signifies plurality. Thesc endmgs are 
morphemes that cannot stand alone; they are called "bound morphemes." 

ach language has its own rules governing the combination of pho¬ 
nemes, permitting some combinalions. and prohibiting others. In English 
there are no morphemes beginnmg with ng and the sequence ib never 
occurs, although thesc combmations occur in other languages 

At the next descnphve level, "the elements are morphemes, the smallest 
umts of meaning. From morphemes, words are composed by morphological 
rules and sentences by syntactic rules" (8, 252). Crammar, or synu*, refers 
to the set of rules for creating sentences from words-that is, with synu*, 
phrases and sentences can be generated. 

The study of semantics, which concerns meanings or referents, is gen- 
era y separated from the study of phonology and grammar. Obviously 

r:r? d,n « 8Ui8e ' eqmre$ und « r5t *" d '"8 »»'•» ">«aning and structure; 
the syntatic descnption of a sentence consists of both "deep structure" and a 
surface structure " "£very sentence, however simple, has some lund of deep 

format,onś"^ '° ^ ^ °* ,,ruc,up » •»» ">«*"* of certa,n tram 

JT in d T'T' U '' °‘ * “T?” “ ,el4l * d IO undefl V in 8 meaning; 
■t ,s an abstract representat.on of the relahons ,nvolved ,n the semantic inler- 

preta ,on of a sentence. Th, surface structure" refers ,o the overt, obs^abl. 
orderlmgs and relahons among the words, the "sound" of the sentence "The 
deep structure conUins all Information relevant to semantic interpretalion the 
surface structure, all Information relevant to phonetic interpretalion" (13. 406). 

That sound and meaning „ e separale. and so need relatmg. is ewdent (mm 

PV 4pbf *"' meinm R is e*pressed in different paltem, of sound 

iu^ wh.r,* U .h ' * <nd ,h ! b *" W *‘ C4U * h ' ^ ,h * Ch ' ldl ,nd ,m ” <m bi- 
gu ty* » h *'« ,h « “ m <- paltem of sound has different meanings_[The sen- 

lence ffaftenng women amuted hfm may have two quite d.fferenl underlymg 
meaning,; enher ,1 amused hfm to f/.tter women or he was amused by wolei 
who were flaltermg [ Between sound and meaning slands synta* (421 

The trans,ormational grammar proposed by Chomsky (12) was designed 

,hi ' "* ,08e * h " d ** p aod tuHtct “ructures, specifying 
how the underlymg meaning is trauformed into sounds (surface structure) 

It attempts to characterue in an e^licit way the intrmsic association of pho- 
nehe form and semantic content in a partlcular language" (13, 407). 
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Innate Tmeoey There are som* psycnolin- 
guiktł. juch ac Chomtky and hu aj»ociate». who 

have pul forlh the theory Ihat Ihc human nemom 
syfirnu contams a mental struclure Ihiit lias an " m- 
nate' eoncept of human langua/te (Chomsky l%7). 
The theory has not been fully elaborated For 
example, how this "mental struclure" finds a 
common syntactic ground among the scorcs of 
human languages u not cxplained Nonethcless, 
its espousal of an abstract method of learning- 
rriher than one based on sensory perccption - 
indicates that the theory may be the nght kind of 
theory to answer the question of the ongin of lan- 
guage struclure. 

bvidence for the existence of some kind of 
mental struclure that is responsible for the acqui- 
sition of language comes from three g”nerally ac- 
knowledged facts about language First, consider- 
tng the enormous number of errors it u possible 
to make in learning a language, the errors that 
children do make are relalively limited Second, 
all children proceed through the same stages of 
language acquisition, despite great differences in 
their yocabulartea or native language And third, 
it is known that theie are specific areas of the 
bram that contro! the ability to speak and under- 
Stand language. 




As the principles of learning do not seem to be adequate to explain 
the acquisition of grammar, some psycholinguists (such as Chomsky and his 
collaborators) suggest that perhaps the human organism s nervous system is 
"programmed" or "wired" in such a way that there is, in effect, a mental 
struclure with an "innate conception of 'human language' that makes lan¬ 
guage acquisition possible" (73, 401). A model is proposed in which a 
hypothesized language acquisition device (LAD)—a fiction or model; not a 
device, specific organ, or part of the brain—receives as input all the lan¬ 
guage heard by the child. Many of the utterances received are grammati- 
cally correct, many are not. 

Givcn such a corpus, LAD is so constructed that it can dcvclop a Ihcory of the 
regulanties Ihat underlie the speech to which it has been exposed. It can excludc 
ihe non-grammaticality in Ihc corpus by conslrucltng a theory about the regu- 
larilies it contains This theory is LADs grammatical competence, its knowlcdge 
of the language behind the corpus. Haying developed such a grammatical theory, 
LAD bocomes ablc to go far beyond Ihe corpus with which it began. LAD can 
distinguish the infinilcly many grammatical sentences in its language from Ihe 
infinitely many non-grammahcal alternatives, and it can iudge how far from fuli 
grammaticality each of the latter deviates (42). 


Here is a diagram of the model: 

Linguistic data -*• | LAD | — 

Of course, LAD 


Grammatical competence 






musi bc umvcrsally applicable. For LAD must be ablc to acquirc any language, 
it cannot bc biased toward some languages and away from olhers (or reasons 
of inlcrnal struclure. Tbus LAD may contam Information and proccdurcs beanng 
on the generał form of language, but presumably contams nothing beanng on 
the form of any particular language (42). 

A number of fascinating, though indirect, kinds of supportiye eyidence 
are cited by proponents of this theory of syntactic acquisition. For example. 
considering the almost infinite number of possible grammatical errors and 
overgeneralizations children could make wben they are learning to speak, it 
is truły amazing that only a smali number actually occur. This argues, they 
maintain, for a built-in mechanism of some sort that limits the rangę of 
grammatical structures. Sccondly, it seems that all children go through the 
same stages of grammatical acquisition, regardless of the particular language 
they are exposed to. A third type of evidencc cited is neurological: There 
are special structures in the human bra.n that control language functions. 
\yhile thcsc facts are consislcnl with the hypothesis of some language 
Processing mechanism, it would be exceedmgly difficull to make empirical 
tests of a hypothesis about a struclure with an "innate conception of human 
language.” 

It must therefore be concluded that at present there is no sabsfactory 
explana ion for the phenomenally rapid acquisitior. of grammatical structure. 
The traditional accounts. phrased in learning theory ;erms, are admittedly 
inadequate. On the olher hand, there is no alternative txplanatory hypothe¬ 
sis that is supported by substantial direct scientific eyidence. 
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The grłmman composed Irom the childrens 
speech were quite timple. They contained Iwo 
kinda of words: pivol words and X-words. Pivot 
Worda usually occupy a particular place -eilher 
/irat or second —in the toddler aentence and are 
used with many different worda In the sen- 
tences "Papa go," "Daddy go." and "Baby go," 
the pivot word is "go." Pivol words also can be 
ad|ectivea, yielding eapressions such aa, "Pretty 
do KBy." "Pretty car," "Pretty baby." Pronouna, 
loo, may occur aa pivot worda-"Hit it," "See it." 
*Throw it." Most of a toddler's two-word sen- 
tencea contain a pivot word that may be used 
similariy in acorea of combinations. The X-worda, 
or other worda, whtch arc numencaliy the bulk of 
the toddler vocabulary, are not all-purpoae worda 
like the pivot worda, nor are they fiaed in a par- 
ticular poattion in the toddler aentence aa the 
pivot worda are. The number of X-word» ta almost 
unlimited-ftorsc, bike, lunie, car, balloon, and 
so on Using hta pivot worda aa a baae, the tod¬ 
dler can readily add X-wo.-da to hta vocabulary 
and form auch sentences a.„ "See horsel" "See 
turtle!" or "See balloonl" 
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is SUSI.™ . V 7 "*** , con,im *> m « typical struclural properties—that 

o haleT regularities of word order. Even at this age. the child seems 
to have his own grammar, his own set of rules for forming sentences The 
g ammar ts of course a relatnrely simple one, and, according to Braine, con- 

few n r W ° C 4 w ° WOfdV PIVOIS ,cr ope,ł,ort I ind X-words. Consider a 
w * ° ee har^anH^h ,WO WO ' d ^mations His third word combinat.on 
T . d he ncxl lh,ee we,e " see łock '" ' horsie." and "see 
the f I 6 " ” h “ T I 3 twoword combinations crniain the word "see" in 
the first position. In the development of Cregory's language, it appears that 

r nTcn Th P4r r ubr W ° fd ' l 5 ' nRled ««■ P'««d 8 in a ceTin pT 

lurress bmed H W '!. h * number ° 1 °' hef wordi in ‘“"V often in q7!ck 

succession. The words that are singled out in this way are the pivots" 16 10) 

' ,hen ', łre * few word * «*“« '*>><1 to occur in a number of word 
Thev do ń°„? *7 *“° cił,ed w " h * particular posńion. iniual or finał. 

y ° C£Ur * l0ne Th * X cl *“ '» * l"8' open one constst- 

end lo L Ch,dł e ?" r * r t 7 4bull ' Y eXCept ,or * om « o( ,h « P ivo «- "X-words 
end to recur in relatiyely few combinattons and do not appear to be tied 

to a particular utterance position; they occur alone or in the position com- 
plementary to that of the pivot word" (6, 8). 

th. rl'77 72 TT*!* 89 WO,d combini,ion ‘ uttered by Cregory during 
the first 4 months that he used two-word combinations. * 
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Social-Cla»» Difference* 

n . 1 ^ Nearly all atudiea ol language development in 
home-reared children, (rom infancy atudiea of 
yocalization onward, conaistently (ind that rh.l- 
dren from lower-clasa homea acore lower on 
teata ot ianguage development than do children 
(rom middle-daaa homea You will reoli that in 
Chapter 6 we tound that infanta from lower-clasa 
homea tend lo yocalize aignificantly lesa than 
thoae from middle-daaa homea Thia disadyan- 
tage continuea lo plague the lower-clasa child 
Comparaltve atudiea covenng articulahon. aen- 
tence atrucfure, »ocabulary, and aound diaccm- 
mcnt have ahown that lower-daas children from 
1 to 5 yeaia of agc perform leaa ogMk each reapect 
than mlddW- and upper-daaa ^Jren fl«mplm 
1957) 



Social Class, Language Development, and Cogn/tiye Functioning. The 
most striking—and from several pointa of view, most significant—finding 
about language development concerns aocial-class differences, which are evi- 
dent in almost all atudiea of language development from infancy onward. 
It will be recalled that infanta from working-claaa families vocalize leaa than 
thoae from middle-class homea. Recent atudiea show that from age 1 
through age 5, middle- and upper-class children are superior to thoae of the 
lower claaa in all aapecta of language behavior: vocabulary acorea, sentence 
atructure, aound diacrimination, and articulation (58). Theae well-documented 
differences aeem to be largely attributable to the contrast between micldle- 
and lower-clasa homea in quality of verbal stimulation. 
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Lower-Clase Speech: Terse, Clear, Cau- 
tionary. Evidence of thi» lack of verbal atimula- 
lion was prcsented in a British class study (Bern¬ 
stein 1967) The study illummated a qualitative 
diffetence in the language o( the two classes It 
was found that the lower-dass mother usually 
speaka to her child mainly when she wants to re- 
(er 10 objects and actions —"Don't step in the 
puddle!” "Don'! run." "Be quiet " Characteristi- 
cally, the sentences are terse. syntactically simple, 
and elear. Seldom is a lower-class child encour- 
aged to e*press his feelings or his acute percep¬ 
tron* Rather than pushing out barriers in lite, 
lower-class speech seems to work at erecting morę 
harriers; much of the speech is cautionary or 
otherwise morę aggressively negative than posi- 
tive. Some esperimenters have conduded that 
because the concepts are rudimentary, the dis- 
tinctions are few, and the chief atlractions are 
specific, conerete, and immediate, the speech of 
the lower classes shows little indication of reason¬ 
ing Authonty. they say. is substituted for win- 
ning arguments or cogent explanations 

Middle-dass speech contrasts sharply It is 
morę elaboratc, morę shaped by the individual 
who is speaking it, morę dosely tailored to spe¬ 
cific situations or people, and morę precise than 
lower-dass speech Middle-class language is in 
itself moręcomple- and it cames a greater vanety 
of comple* Communications, as well as emotional 
and intellectual information that is betler articu- 
lated, according to this argument. 

The study pointed out that the lower-class 
parent-child conversation often seems to be de- 
signed morę to "keep the children in their place 
than tocommunicate with them. A 3-year-old boy 
is Crossing a busy Street with his father: 

Father: Take my hand 
Son Why? 

Father: just take it or you'll get hit 
Son: By what? 

Father By me if you don l take my hand 
The same scene with a middle-dass father and 
son might go morę like this: 

Father: Take my hand now, Billy 
Son Why, Daddy? 

Father: So you don'l run in front of a car and get 
hit by it. Take my hand 
Son ( don’t want to. I want to cross by myself 
Father: Billy, youre not old enough to cross by 
yourself You’ve got to watch for cars 

The two exchanges are clearly different in 
tonę Bul the content, too, is very different. The 
middle-dass father is not trying to (orce blind 
obedience as is the lower-class father. Instead of 
fiat insistcncc, he offers responses and logical rea- 
sons for what h« is asking, providing a good cog- 
niti»e model for the son. In addition, the middle- 
daas father encouraget the child to ask futurę 
questions by answering his immediate one* In a 
sense, too, he encouraget the boy by speaking to 
him on what appears to the child to be an adult 
levei, the child appreciates being talked to as a 
"big boy" 


The most relevant research dealing directly with social-class differences 
in language training is that of the English educational soc.ologist Bas.l Bern¬ 
stein, of the Univcrsity of London. His finding. were based on British sub- 
jects but they would seem to be valid for American lower- and middle-dass 
families as well. Bernstein's systematic observations highlight the Sharp coo- 
trasts betwecn what he has labeled the restricted language of the lower class 
and the elaborated codes or messages of the middle class. In dealing with 

her child, the lower-class mother uses language primarily to denote things 
and actions. Sentences are short and simple, grammatically uncomplicated, 
and easily understood. There is little pressure on the child to yerbalize his 
unique or personaI experiences. Lower-class language "focuses on the in- 
hibiting function of speech" (3, 97). Only Iow !evels of conceptualization 
and differentiation are involv*d, and attention is directed toward "the con¬ 
erete here and now—toward the direct, immediate, the descriplive, the 
global" (3, 97). In this kind of speech there is little evidence of reasoning; 
conclusions and authoritarian commands are simply stated. 

In contrast: 

Inherent in tłwr middle-dass linguistic relationship is a pressure to yerbalise 
feeling in a relalively indwidual manner and this process is guided by a speech 
model which regularly and consistently makes available to the child the formal 
means whereby this process is facilitated. 

It can be said that h • the middle-class child there is a progressiye deyelopment 
towards yerbalising and makmg explicit, sub|ective inlenl, whilst that is not the 
case for the working-class child (3, 93). 

Elaborated language, typical of the middle class, is morę mdiyidualized, 
specific to a particular situation or person, morę differentialed, and morę 
precise than the language of the lower class. A wider, morę comple* rangę 
of thought is communicated, and cognitive and affectiye conlents are differ- 
entiated and expressed. Restricted codes are highly stereotyped and limited, 
lacking in specificity and in the exactness needed for precise conceptualiza¬ 
tion and differentiation. 

Bernstein presents a pointed illustration of the social class contrasts in 
language by citing two hypothetical mother-child conyersations on a bus. 
In each case, the mother has a child on her lap. The first mother is lower 
class; the second, middle class. 

MOTHER: Hołd on light. 

CHILD: Whył 

MOTHER: Hołd on tight. 

CHILD: Whył 

MOTHER: You'11 fali. 

CHILD: Whył 

MOTHER: I told you to hołd on tight, didn't Ił 

MOTHER: Hołd on tighlly, darling 
CHIIO Whył 

MOTHER If you dont you will be thrown forward and you’11 fali. 

CHILD: Whył 

MOTHER: decause if the bus suddenly stops you’11 jerk forward on to the 
seat in front 
CHILD: Whył 

MOTHER Now darling, hołd on tightly and don't make such a fuss (3, 97). 

Even casual analysis of these two conyersations reyeals a striking con¬ 
trast between the two mothers in number of words used and in the com- 
plexity of language structure. In addition. there are some other impre*sive 
differences—in the naturę of the mother-child relationship and in factors 
closely related to cognitive functioning, that is, in encouragement of curiosity 
and questions, and in the models of thinkmg and reasoning presented. 

In the first e*ample a wholc rangę of potential learnlng and connccllons have 
been cut out by the categorlc stalemenl. The natural curiosity of the child has 
been blunted There is no causal Chain between the molher's request and the 
child's eipe-ted resporse The change in the behayiour has been brought aboul 
by a process aLin to yerbal conditiomng rather than through instrumental learn¬ 
lng If the child challenges the stalemenl then in a short period he is challenging 
the right of the mother to issue the requesl, that is, he Is challenging the 
authority which inheres in the status of the mother The potential social power 
in the form of the relation is reyealed yery quickly. 

In the second example the child Is exposed to an area ol connection and 
sequence If this is challenged then another set of reasons are ełicited Of course, 
afler a time the categonc stalemenl is applied but an order of learnmg has been 
madę ayailable in between It shoułd be noted that as the result of the Imguis- 
ticalły elaborated relationship the imtial challenges are of the reasons given to 
support the request. The challenge of the mother comes much latei .n the 
relationship and the latent social power is reyealed later and under different 
conditions If the categorlc stalemenl is used frequenlly In a publlc language 
then II limits learnlng and cunosily and Induces a sensitiyily towards a parlicu- 
lar type of authority in which social power is quickly and nakedly revealed The 
categorlc stalemenl becomes part of a language which narrows the rangę ot 
slimuli to which the child respends 0, 97-961. 
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Art EnvironmenUl Effects Rever»ible? 

When assertions are madę about the effects of 
tarły erwironmental deprivations, a natural re- 
sponse ia to ask if auch effects can be reversed, if 
they do indeed exiat aa deficiencies The question 
of reveraibility ia eapecially significant today 
when many aocial programs have set themselvea 
the goal of helping the poor overcome cognitive 
and linguistic handicaps in their backgrounds. 

To dale, reveraibility remains an open ques- 
tion. Results of one experiment show that the 
comp!exity of speech-as indicated by the num- 
ber of words per communication —among both 
lower- and middle-claaa children increases as they 
gro w older. However, the speech of middle-class 
children ia consistently morę complex than the 

speech of the lower-clasa children. This difference 
grows ateadily with increaaing age (Loban 1965) 

Other studies, however, have given reason for \ 
guarded optimiam One auch atudy (Blank and 1 
Solomon 1968) demonatrated that the cogmtive 


at*) 


actmtiea of deprwed prcschool children could be 
•ubslantially upgraded through brief, daily peri¬ 
od* ot indiyidual tutoring. During the *xp*ri- 
menl s tutonng session*, which were about 20 
minutę* long, the main effort was to *harpen the 


X 
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child'* skill at orgamzing hi* thoughts, thinking 
about aituations, understanding events. and 
łtructuring hi* behavior »o that he could choose ^ 
hi* path of action. The»e intellectual skills were^ 
sharpencd through training tasks in which the 22 1 

children-who ranged in age from 3 year* and 3 
months to 4 year* and 7 month*-were asked to 
use and understand language, to respond to stim- 
uli correctly on their own. and to talk about other 
postible solution* to the task at hand 

The 22 children were divided into four groups, 
all matched tor age, s*x, and I Q. Group A was 
tutored five limes a week, Group B three times, 
and Group* C and D »ervcd as control groups 
Control Group C had daily meetings with the 
teacher but no structured tutonng, while Control 
Group D had only the usual nursery school pro¬ 
gram. All ol the children were tested betore and 
alter the lour-month trial period 

Among the children tutored (ive days a week, 
the average I Q increase was 15 points. Children 
tutored three day* a week gained only 7 points. 
Control Group C averaged I Q gains ot 2 points, 
while Control Group D averaged 1.3. The results 
seemed to show that the amount ot tutonng di- 
rectly alfect* the child'* score on intelligence test* 

In addition to improved intelligence test *cores, 
a number of tutoied children displayed sharply 
different beh»vior Children who had *poken in 
disconnccted word* and phrase*. as well as other* 

who were extremely timid or emotionally affecl- 
ed, overcame these limitations as they became ac- 
tive in the training aesaiona. The tutored children 
alao seemed to take great pleaaure in learning and 
in their new aenae of ability. The experimenter 
attńbuted great importance to these later respona- 
ea-which the untutored children did not dis¬ 
play -because the pleaaure in learning and the 
aenae of mastery apparently aerve as rewards for 
the child, reinforcing hia intellectual activity. 

Despitesuch aanguine results in casea of indi- 
vidual tutonng, other problema, auch aa the sheer 
number of children to be tutored and the cosł in- 
volved, somewhat dim the proapects for the re- 
veraibility of the effecta of early depnvation. It 
ia a gener.il finding that even when auch pro- 
grama Icad to improvcmcnt, the impmvcmcnt ia 
only maintained as long as the program eon- 
tinues When the training program is over, there 
ia a deterioration towarda the original expected 
levela of responae Aa aocial learning theory 
would indicate, if the reinforcementa for new be- 
havior are not maintained, the new behavior will 
not be maintained Those who would impixv.e 
the education of the poor muat not just engage 
in temporary remedia! programs but in the long- 
term reform of education along auch remedial 
linę*. Ulumately, environmental effecta are not 
rrveraibU unleaa w hole en v iron men ta are re- 


Bul what about the child who is raised in a deprived environment and 
continues to live in this environment beyond the age of 3? Can the so-called 
compensatory education projects (such as Head Start, sponsored by the 
United States Office of Education)—designed to raise the educational tevel 
of economically and culturally deprwed children—help himf Can enriched 
training programs, applied early, offset cognitive deficienciest It is impossi- 
ble to answer these questions definitively at this time, but a few studies sug- 
gest that it is possible, although difficult, to achieve such goals. 

In our opinion, the av,ilable data permit cautious 

briefly here. 
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Needless to say, this kind of treatment, requ ring a thoroughly indi- 
yidualired training program, is exceedmgly difficult, expensive, and time- 
consuming. It could not be readily used in teaffhing in public schools with 
large numbers of children. But the study is important for our purposes be¬ 
cause it demonstrates clearly that with concentrated, indwidualized training. 
the effects of early deprivation can be overcome. 

The results of a fascinating, well-conductod American study recently 
published (4) indicate that daily, short (15-20 minutes), individual tutonng 
sessions may produce marked gains in the intellectual functioning of socially 
disadvantaged preschool children In the tutoring sessions, designed to gen- 
erate an "abstract attitude," the child becomes actisely involved with the 
stimuli "so as to comprehend their significance." The training tasks, con- 
ducted by a professionally trained nursery school teacher, were focused on 

improying the child'* "ability to organize thoughts, to reflect upon situations, 
to comprehend the meaning of events, and to structure behavior so as to 
be able to choose among alternatives" (4, 380). 

To accoinplish each training task the child had to understand and use 
language, to produce relevant responses independently, and to discuss hypo- 
thetical situations related to the task (e g., past, futurę, and allernative 
courses of action). "By structuring the teachmg time in this way. the teacher 
madę maximum use of every opportunity to aid the child in developmg hi* 
budding ability to think and to reflect" (4, 382). 

The 22 children in the study, ranging in ages from 3 years 3 months to 
4 years 7 months, were diyided into four groups, matched as closely a* 
possible for IQ, age, and sex. One group was tutored fiye times a week, 
and another group received the same training three times a week. There 
were two control groups: one of them had daily individual sessions with 
the teacher, but no tutoring, and the other expenenced only the reguL. 
nursery school program. The study lasted 4 months and all sub|ects were 
tested before and afler the training period. 

The average IQ gains for the group that had 5 days of tutoring a week 
was IS, and for the group that had three days of tutoring per week. 7. 
The two control groups averaged gains of only 2.0 and 1.3 points. Thus, 
improvement in intelligence test performance appears to be correlated with 
the amount of tutoring per week. Some of the children in the tutored groups 
manifested other dramatic changes in behayior. Several children who were 
originally excessively withdrawn, spoke incoherently, and manifested symp¬ 
tom* of emotional upset began to speak clearly and coherently, and their 
symptom* diminished. 

The most striking gains in the program were the apparent joy in learning and 
the feeling o( mastery which the children displayed as the tutoring progressecf 
The unlutored children, even those who received indiyidual attention, showed 
nonę of ehese attitudes This result it extremely important in that it stronny 
suggesls that eaposure to materials, • school-like situation, and an mterested 
adult is not sufficient for learning. Both mastery *nd enthusi*sm for learning 
will come only when the child can be thown how to become activ*ly mvolv*d 
in the learning proccst (4, 388). 

But can these effects, achieyed in indiyidual tutoring, also be accom- 
plished by group procedurę*, by technique* that can be applied to large 
number* (totalmg hundreds of thou*ands) of childrenf Again, there i* some 
eyidence that thi* i* possible. 
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Condiliont (or Identification 

In order for a ehild to identify with anothcr 
person, that person must meet two requtrement*. 
First, the person must havc somc Irait the child 
fmds desirable This Irait - the powcr or stuli of an 
adult, for esample - according to most psycholo- 
gists, is the initial motivalion for the child to se- 
lect that particular person as a model Next, the 
child must detecl some kind of emotional or phys- 
ical similariły between himself and the other per* 
son. Since he is most often in the company of his 
parents, the toddler usually looks to them as mod¬ 
els The average child fmds his mother and father 
admirable as the dispenseis of warmth and love, 
and the possessors of skills and such mysterious 
commodities as money, which can bring the child 
the gumballs and ice cream cones he craves Not 
only does the child recognize that hu parents 
have these powers, he also understands that he 
himself does not. But he want, them. He especial- 
ly desires the charactenstics of a parem whom he 
personally finds positive and satisfying (Bandura 
and Huslon 1%1). 

An important question here is how the child 
iinks his desire for a parent', specific traits-the 
parent s power or competence-to the act of imi- 
tating the parents behayior Presumably, the 
child believes that by imitating his parent, he 
acquires the parent', trails For example, the boy 
who walks with his father's gait espects thereby 
to acquire his father's competence in driving a car 
and other adult skills Thus, for the toddler, iden- 
tification means not simply mimicking a person', 
behavior, but, in a sense, becoming that person 
Becausc the child associates the nurturant parent 
with his own affirmative feelings, he is strongly 
rewarded and thereby prompted to sustain his 
Identification with that parent Therefore, for 
example, a boy who has a generous and demon- 
strative father is morę likely to identify with his 
father than is the boy whose father is abrupt, cold, 
and aloof (Bandura and Huston 1961). 








The Developmenl of Identification j 

Most behavioral sc.entists-whether or not they are strongly influenced ^ 
by psychoanalytic theory-regard Identification as abasie P«*«‘ m the / 

socialization of the child. Unfortunately. scientific understand.ng of the de- 
yelopment of Identification is far from complete, although there are 
theories and speculations and some relevant empincal evidence, as we s a 

see in the following section. ... . / j _ 

Two cond.tions appear to facil.tate the deuelopment of KtonUficatton 

with a model. First, the child must be motórated to l<lwlll *T th ** ".1^1? 

—that is. he must want to possess some of the model 

h. must haye some ba.is (or beliey.ng that he and the model aro stmiUr in 

some ways, that they share some physical or psychological allnbute. ^ 

The Positive Attributes of the Parents aa Model* 3 

* Most children feel that their parents haye numerous desirable char- 
acteristics, skills, and priyileges. They give and receiye love, are strong and 
have power, and they possess areas of competence the child would lik* 
to have. These are characteristics and goals the child wants to possess and 
areas of pleasure, power, and mastery he would like to control. dis- 
crepancy between his perception of adults and his perception of his own 
lack of power and mastery act as an impetus for attemptmg to acquire 
the parents' attributes. 

There are of course many desirable goal States that parents control. 

Three important ones are. (1) power over the child and other people; (2) 
mastery of the cnyironmenl; and (3) love. The desire to possess these goals 
fosters an identification with the parents. 

The child seems to assume that if he possessed some of the character¬ 
istics of the model, that is, if he werc similar to the model, he would also 
possess the model'. desirable psychological characteristics and command 
the model s rcsourccs: power, affection from others, skills, and competence, 
he would yicariously enjoy the emolions enjoyed by the model. 

The process of identification will be fac.litated if the model m highly 
desirable and attractiye person. A nurturant parent is morę likely to be 
taken as a model than a rejecting one. The nurturant parent gralifies the 
child s needs and comes to stand for pleasure. In short, his acl.ons, be- 
haviors, and personal characteristics acquire positwe reward value. There¬ 
fore the child s imitations of his actions may, accordmg to some psy- 
cholof.su, also be a source of reward. That is, by reproduc.ng d.e.. im.Ul- 
ing) rome of the parents behayior himself, the child exprriences the ac- 
quirrd positwe reward aalue associałed with the parent For esamplc. a 
3-ycar-old girl may carc for her doli in the same way her mother cared 
lor her. The molive for this bchavicr may be the desire to reproduce the 
poiitive acts of the mother that have acquired reward value As the child 
im tates the mother s behayior and characteristics, she believes that ‘he ex- 
pciienccs the feelings and emolions—the warmth, happmess, and pr.de— 
that the mother experiences in caring for her. At the same timc as she 
acts as though she were the mother," she (eels that she actually posscs.es 
the power, skills, and pleasure. of the mother. If the mother is highly re|ect- 
ing, her bchaviors will not have positwe reward value and the child will no 
be motiyated to pract.ee them. When parent. are warm and accept.ng, the 
child yiews their behayior as reward.ng and, consequently. will want to 
be like them and act as they do. 

Perception of Similarity to the ParenU ... 

It is now necessary to make a crucial assumpuon ,h * 1 l, ^» 
desire for these pr.aed goals with his adoplton of parental behayior*. The 
assumpuon State, that in the mind of thechildumilaritytot^ parentor 
model implies poweuion of *he parenf. (or model.) ua.u and prtytlege.. 
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The ideał łituation for Identification exi»t» -n 
when both patent, ar. nurturan. and aif.rmat.ve ) 
towaid the child Thi, toddler. rather than be.ng 


puzzled as to which parent to identify with, will 
eventually select the one with whom he shares 
morę characteristics This selection of appropriate 
model, can take varying lengths of time Occa- 
sionally, in the case of małe children, delayed 
Identification with the fathcr may cause the child, 
in our culture, to be teased and called a Mom* 
my', boy” by the father or an older małe sibling. 

The great majority of children, however, sponta- 
neously begin to identify morę strongly with the 
parent of the same sex when they dearly sec traits , 
similar to their own (Kohlberg lWift) This is not to J 
say that identification strictly follows sexual lincs 
A child does not suddenly begin idcntifying with 
one parent to the exclusion of the other On the 
contrary, a boy, alłhough he is thoroughly mascu- 
linę and identilics strongly with his father, also 
may retain a substantial identification with his 
molher For cxamplc, a burly fullback who mashes 
his opponents on the gridiron may raise African 
violets for enjoyment as his molher did Similarly, 
a young woman who clearly feels a strong Identi¬ 
fication with her mother may take greater plea- 
sure in working with a hammer and saw than in 
knitting orcooking 

In this rather abstract analysis of the process of 
identification, we need to be reminded of Heinz 
Wemer's point that in the beginning the child 
does not clearly distinguish between himself and 
the other person. The relationship between him¬ 
self and another is undifferentiatcd It is out of 
this lack of separateness that identification i, 
gradually delineated 

It follows, therefore. that identification de- 
pends on the child's inereasing intemal cognilive 
organization as well as on the adult', attractive- 
ness and similarity The child's perceptions musi 
be sufficiently organized so that he will iiave 
begun separating himself from other people and 
nbjects in the World Therefore, which adults the 
child identifies with depends on his own self- 
concept Me assimilates other models into his own 
behavior in terma of how he himself is conslituted 
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A Continuing Process 

Identification i, a continuing process Tod- 
dlers notice and frequently comment on the 
thing, they have in common with their parent 
model,. The girl notice, that her dime-atore ring 
i, "|u»t like Mommy'," or that her dres, or rain- 
coat resemble, her mother’, The boy ob,erve, 
that he now ha, trouscr euff, or łneaken. or a hair- 
cut łimilar to hi, father', The »en»e of identiły 
with his parent i, further atrenglhened when 
other, tell him that he reaembles that parent. El- 
ders, for example. may remark, "You're |u,t like 
your daddy," or "Youre the image of your moth¬ 
er." As the child grow, and develops, Ihew pointa 
of identity become deeply embedded in his per- 
sonality; that is, the child retains the ,en,e of 
identity with the parent while letting fali by the 
wayside the hairdo or tneakers that earlier pro- 
vided the identification Gradually, the child’, 
imitatiye behaviors become w much a part of his 
personality that they are involuntary and reflex- 
ive. Over the years, the child continues to identi- 


There are two major ways in which the child may come to feel similar 
to the model: through adoption of the model's attributes, behavior, and 
gestures; and as a result of communication with others who tell the child he 
is similar to the model. 

Thus the child imitates parental behaviors in order to inerease the basis 
of similarity between himself and the parents and to possess vicariously 
the parents' traits. In so doing, his identification is strengthenod. When a 
5-year-old boy tries to mow the lawn "like daddy" he may be altempting 
to make himself similar to his father. The child behaves as though he be- 
lieved that it hc were similar to his father in this respect he would possess 
some of the father's desirable characteristics—strength, competence, and 
power over the environment. The child behaves as though the morę numer- 
ous the bases of similarity between himself and the model, the greater the 
likclihood that he will possess the modefs desirable attributes. 

Fach time the child perceives some similarity with the model, the 
identification with the model is strenglhened. The crucial events in the de- 
velopment of identification are perceptions of similarity with the model. 
These perceptions may be derived from the child's own observations, or 
through Communications from others who tell the child that he and the 
model possess similar attributes. These experiences occur regularly in the 
child's day. For example, a little girl notices that she and her mother wear 
the same kind of dress or cut their hair similarly. The fact that a girl and 
her mother have the same family name makes her feel morę similar to her 
mother than to mothers with different family names. The child may be 
told by its grandmother or neighbor, "Mary, you're just like your mother" 
or "Bob, you havc a memory just like your father." These are just a few 
of the countless ways in which a child percewes similanlies between him¬ 
self and a parent. These experiences aid the development of the Identifi¬ 
cation 

When both parents are perceived as nurturant, powerful, and compe- 
tent, the child will identify to some extent with both of them. Typically, 
however, the child will perceive greater similarity to the parent of the same 
sex, rather than to the one of the opposite ses, and will therefore identify 
morę strongly with the former. 

To summanze briefly: imtially, the child becomes aware of the dis- 
crepancies between his perceptions of his parents' power, pnyileges, and 
desirable characteristics and his perceptions of himself. He begms to be- 
have as though he believes that if he were similar to the parents he would 
share yicariously in their emotions and possess some of their enyied qualities. 
He may therefore imitate and adopt parental actions in order to inerease 
the similarity between himself and the model. This process is aided by 
others telling the child that he is similar to the parent, and by the child’, 
own perception of his similarity to that parent in clothing, anatomy, personal¬ 
ity, name, or even type of haircut. 

As the child', identification becomes stronger, he begins to behave as 
though he does indeed possess some of the model', characteristics. The 

behaviors that he imiłated earlier become automatic and are morę firmly 
entrenched aspects of hi, character and personality. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that identification is not an all-or-none 
phenomenon. Each child identifies, to some degree, with both parents, and 
as his social contacts become wider, with adults and peers outside the 
family. 
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ty. picking up parental attitudes, fears, and man- 
nentma that rang* from ways of speaking and 
walking to ways ot drinking from s cup. 












In another study of dependency and reinforce- 
ment, mothers who initially punished a child for 
being dependent, but fmally gratified him, pro- 
duced the most dependent children (Sears, Mac- 
coby, and Levin 1957). For example, a boy may 
approach his busy mother and ask her to tie his 
shoe She reacts with irritation ("You re old 
enough to tie your own shoe." or "Don t bother 
me now!"), but she finally relents and ties the 
shoe. According to the study, this child is tom by 
conflict whenever he feels he has to cali on his 
mother Because ot his experienee with her, he 
expects his need will be satisfied However, he 
also knows that his mother first wili be angry with 
him, and this knowledge gives nse to anxiety So 
his dependent gestures have the dual effect of 
making him anticipatory of gratification and at 
the same time anxious, thus increasing his gen¬ 
erał State of arousal. 

Sex Differences. The sex of the child, as we 
have seen in earlier ehapters, tends to cause a 
mother to interact in certain ways with her child, 
for instance, a mother usually will vocalize morę 
with a female infant Other early differences in 



Among the mothers of kindergarten children interviewed in the Sears. 
Maccoby, and Levin study (70), those who punished dcpendency but ultv- 
mately gave the child the attention or help he was demandmg had the 
most dependent children. 



Reward for dependency had a te.»dency to mcrease deper <ency ordy wfcen •« 
was supertmposed on pumshment for the same behav>or 

The situation in which the mother sometimes loses her temper o*er the (Wi 
dcpendency and sometimes responds sweetły and nurturamły. or m włuch she 
becomes irntated but nevertheless turns her attention to the chdd and g»ves 
him what he wants, is one idealły cakulated to prodoce conrt<t m the chdd. 
On the one hand, he anticipates unpieasant consegsrences to hn behawor. and 
this anticipalion produces arauety. On the other hand. he simuHaneousIy ant«»■ 
pates reward. When he has an impulse to be dependent, the impuls* make* 
him both amoous and hopeful; the fear of the mother's irmahon may make 
him inhibit his impulse temporarily, bul the hope of gettmg the mothers attm 
tion through dependent behav»or is still there U eventuafly the dependent 
behavior does show itseli, it will be of an "overdełe--sf* sort—eaceptionaMy 
intense, doubly irritating to the mother, and impossibte to ignore Thus d*e 
mother's double response of gwing the desired attention m the mdii of im*a- 
tion is madę morę probabie and a woous orcie m estabhshed (70. 17V174I 


matemai treatment, based on the child s sex, may 
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also have certain nfluences on the child's degree 
of dependence on her Reflecting generał cultural 
values, a mother may encourage, or at least toler- 
ate, morę independent behavior in a małe child 
while discouraging similar activity in a female 
child Or on the other hand, dependency behavior 
in boys is usually frowned upon but is actively 
rewarded in girls As a result, greater dependency 
among girls has been widely observcd Nursery 
school teachers, for example, report that girls ex- 
hibit much morę dependency behavior than boys 
do in the toddler and later preschool years (Em- 
merich 1966) Similarly, an expenment showed 
that in play situations, girls between 3 and 8 years 
approeched adults for help morę often than boys 
did (Crandall and Rabson 1960) Studies also have 
demonstrated that from age 3 to 14, dependency 
behavior is morę stable in girls than in boys (Ka- 
gan and Moss 1960, 1962). Thus, a girl who is de¬ 
pendent as a 4-year-old toddler probably will 
remain dependent into puberty Predicting a 
boy s dependency in childhood and at the same 
stage of adolescence ts not so easy. The girl s morę 
stable dependency seems to be prompted by our 
society's casting of the female in a gcnerally de¬ 
pendent role. Similarly, the boy's less cxtended 
dependency penod, or rather morę inconsistent 
display of dependency, seems due to his oppotite 
sex-determined role-the discouragement of his 
dependency by parents and peers aa well aa the 
encouragement that he be an independent małe. 
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Milion ol Dependency to Other Aipects ol Soc uhntton Durmg early 
childhood, manifestations of dependency (and, presumably, dependent mo- i *f V 
livation) are morę <requent and morę mienie among girls than among boys 
Nursery school teachers constslenlly ratę girls higher than boys m depend¬ 
ency throughout the nursery school ycan Uff. In free-płay setnngs. g,,ls J 
lo 8 years of age show morę dependent cwertures to adults than boys 
do (16). Moreover, in contrast to aggresston. dependent behjywr ,« morę 
suble for girls than (or boys (ront the age of J to the age of 14 147 . 43 ) 

For eiumple, a dependent 5-year-old girl is apl to become a dependent ado- 
lescent and young adult, but it ts morę dtfficuil lo prathcl arłnlesrent de¬ 
pendency fot boys from their preschool behaytot. Perhaps this rs because 
girls have less intense atwiety over eaprestmg dependency, an irrtpud 
co.nponent of traditional feminine behayior, while confhct ouer Siolatmg 

"h^^ r g d ‘ b ^;. depend * ncv ^ * - w. * 3vr 
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Deprndence and Lcaming 

Parents often exploit th* dependency feelings 
ot their toddlers when they want the children to 
team a behayior of tome kind. Understandably, 
th* mor* dependent a child i», the mor* eager he 
will be to comply with their wishe*. In a study of 
lcaming by meana of dependency molivation, a 
femałe researcher provided constant comfort and 
aaaiatance to one group of preschool children A 
second group received aimilar attention for a 
while and then the researcher left them —an ac- 
tion expected to increase the childs desire for 
compamonahip and aid. At Ihia point, all thechil- 
dren were preaented with a aimple taak, the per¬ 
formance of which ełicited praise from the re- 
scarcher The second group, which had been de- 
prived of its nurturant companion, mastered the 
taak before th* first group, apparently because of 
their atronger motivation to eam the researcher's 
praiae. In generał, the investigatora found that 
children who were v*ry dependent worked morę 
induatrioualy at the trial taak Ihan children who 
had a fair Hegree of independence (Hartup 1958) 

In thia aame experiment, aa in learning 
through imitation (aee Chapter 2), the aex of the 
mearcher proved to be a aignificant factor in de- 
termining how faat a child performed the taak. 
Boy* performed beat when they had a female nur¬ 
turant figur* who encouraged and rewarded 
them, and toddler girla reaponded beat to a nur¬ 
turant mai*. It iić, be argued that each *ex finda 
th* oppoaite aex a mor* arouaing atimulua, or 
aimpły mor* rewarding. 


A 
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Dependency on adults may be useful in "teaching," for children highly 
dependent on adults appear to be highly motivated to learn when re¬ 
warded with adul' approval. In one study (29), the nurturance needs of 
two groups of preschool children were experimentally manipulated. One 
group was consistently nurtured by a female experimenter who played and 
talked with each child individua!ly. In the second group, each child was 
first nurtured, and then the nurturance was suddenly withdrawn. It was 
assumed that the treatment of the second group would inerease the child's 
motive for nurturance as a consequence of deprwation of a pleasant goal. 
Finally, each child was asked to learn a simple task and was verbally praiscd 
by the expcrimenler for a good performance. The group that expencn;ed 
nurlurance-withdrawal—and presumably had a stronger need for adult ap- 
proval and attention—learned the task morę rapidly with adult approval than 
the other group did. Moreover, highly dependent boys were morę strongly 
influenced than relatively independent boys by this treatment. Apparently, 
the child's need for attention and nurturance was heightened by the ex- 
perience of nurturance-withdrawal. Conscquently, the experimenter's praise, 
after withdrawal, was a particularly effective reward and led to harder work 
and faster learning. 

Men and women are differentially effective in gratifying boys' and girls' 
needs for nurturance. Boys performed best in the learning task described 
above with a woman experimenter who was nurturant at first and then re¬ 
warded the performance. Apparently, nurturance from a woman was "worth 
morę" to a preschool boy than nurturance from a man, but nurturance 
from a man was morę effective with preschool girls. This phenomenon 
may not be true of older children; school-age boys, who regard men as 

ego ideals, should be morę likely «o priae the approval and praise of a 
man morę highly than that of a woman. 
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Development of Conscience 

A widely held theory regarding the develop- 
ment of conscience is that conscience anses 
through the child's Identification with his paren- 
tal modela Thua, a child identifving with a parent 
will implicitly adopt the parent s behavior stan- 
dards juat aa he may adopt the parent s manner of 
speaking. Incorporation of a parents morał stan¬ 
dards creates one morę link thatsecures thechild a 
identification with hia parent When he haa Inter- >■ 
nalizr d hia parent'a atandarda, the child begins to I 
take over aa hia own morał guide. The newly cre- | 
ated conacience becomea the parent iit abstnlia 
When the child doea aomething that hia parenta ^ 
would diaapprove of or puniah him for, the child I 
now puniahea himaelf - uaually by meana of the j 
relentlcaa reprimand cf a gullty conacience (Whit- J 
ing and Child 1953) 



Conscience Development 

During the preschool years the child begins to show evidence of con- 
science development—that is, of having a set of standards of acceptable be- 
havior, acting in accordance with these standards, and feeling guilty if e 
yiolates them. He has, at least to some extent, adopted his parents' morał 
values and standards for evaluating his own and others' beh * v '° f Freu “ 
regarded the development of conscience—or superego as he labeled it 
as a product of Identification: "When, by the process of identn.cation he 
demands frorr. himself conformity to a standard of conduct, the superego 


is said to be makmg its appearance" (57, 543). .... , , 

The child striving to be similar to the parent will absorb parental 
morał standards, behayiors. and proh.bit.ons in the same way that he adopts 
other parental behayiors. The adoption of parental standards makes him 
feel similar to his parents and, therefore, strengthens his Identification with 
them. He then begins to punish himself whenever he has done something 
for which he believes his parents might punish him (75). According to 
psychoanalytic theory, this demonstrates that . . through lden "‘‘“"“ 
with the parent, he has taken over and mcorporated withm himself the 
attitudes of condemnation of those who transgress" (57, 541). 

Conscience is obyiously a very broad, pervasive component of the 
indiyidual s psychological organization. The term subsumes a vł, ' e 7 

of responses. opinions. and judgments: eg., be.ng honest; obey.ng rules 
and regulations; resisting temptations to cheat, lie or steal; acting in ki d, 
considerate, altruistic ways; considering the rights and welfare of others, 
trealing people in egalitarian rather than authoritarian ways; makmg morał 
iudements in which iustice is tempered with mercy. 


Or. 
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Determinant! of Aggression 

There are several theories regardmg the basie 
determinanta of aggression Each one emphasiz- J 
es, to varying degrees, the importance of instinc- 
tual, constitutional, or social factors. The current 
popular view —that man s aggression is biologi- 
cally based, or instinctual-is an outgrowth of 
conclusions drawn from subhuman animal 
studies. Such studies of the behavior of animals in 
their natural surroundings have concludcd that in 
most species, aggression is an innate bchavior 
(Ardrey 1966, Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1961; Lorenz 1966). 
Lorenz generalized this concept of natural aggres¬ 
sion to apply to man as well (Lorenz 1966). He and 
other ethologists have maintained that particular 
events or stimuli invariably evoke various in- 
stinctive aggressions in the different species of 
animals. While this may be true of nonhuman 
animal behavior, it is risky to assume that the pat- 
tern applies to human behavior as well lt is 
known, for instance, that aggressive behavior var- 
ies markedly from species to species among an¬ 
imals It is quite likely, therefore, that significant 
genetic differences also separate man's aggression 
from that of other species. 

John P. Scott, an American psychologist, has 
attacked the popularized notion that man's ag¬ 
gression is rooted in his instinct as “a blood- 
thirsty carmvore": 

Social fighting has most probably bccn evolved from 
defensive rcactions to iniury Such reactions arc almost 
universal and are adaptive against attacks by predators 
as well as against accidental in|ury by members of the 
same species Starting at this point, the evolution of so¬ 
cial fighting has proceeded independently in different 
species, with the result that fighting serves a variety of 
social functions The most generał of these functions is 
the regulation of social space, but agonistic |fighting| 
behavior may also regulate the availability of mates. as 
in deer and sagę grouse, the division of food in dogs and 
wołves but not in mice; and the availability of breeding 
temtones in many species of birds (Scott 1970) 


Although it is questionable that man's aggres- 
sive dnves are soleły determined by his instinct, 
the biołogical constitution of the indmdual may 
play a significant role in his aggressive behavior. 
For example, evidence points out that the males of 
many animal species are morę aggressive than the 
iemales. Furthermore, if lemales receive doses of 
małe hormones they display aggressive behavior 
which resemblcs that of the małe. In humans, 
most studies of young children concłude that ag¬ 
gression - and especially overt physical aggres¬ 
sion - is morę common among boys 

A cnild s constitution also includes his level of 
activity, which may vary from phlegmatic to hy- 

peractive Research has positively correlated ac- 
tivity level to frequency of aggression (Patterson, 
Littman, and Bricker 1967) Creater activity, it 
would seem, mereases the child s contact with his 
environment and leads to morę occasions when 
aggressi ve behavior will occur 
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Biołogical Factors 

Observations of animals in their natural habitats have led some etholo¬ 
gists to postulate that aggressive drives have an innate, biołogical ("instinc- 
tive") basis (7, 78, 57). Konrad Lorenz speaks of aggression as a "true, pri- 
marily species-preserving instinct" (57, 50) in humans as well as in animals. 
According to him, certain stimuli or configurations of stimuli innately elicit 
aggre$sive reactions from animals, the eliciting stimuli and forms of aggres¬ 
sion varying from species to species. 

While these observations of animals' aggre$sive behayior suggest the 
possibility that certain stimulus situations may innately evoke aggression from 
humans, generalizations about innate aggressive drives in humans hardly 
seem warranted. Moreover, in many subhuman species the patterns of ag¬ 
gression may be significantly modified through experience (67). A thorough 
review of the relevant research led feshbach to concłude that 

(generalizations] from an animal species to the human species are . . . highly 
questionable The animal data may suggest the kmds of physiological mechanisms 
and situational uariables that should be investigated in humans but cannot 
substitute for direct empincal studies of human aggression. It is also apparent 
that there are ma|or differences between animal aggression and human aggres¬ 
sion. Animal aggression is, on the whole, regulated by immediate stimulus 
changes. Human aggression can be maintained by mediating cognitive structures 
and is, to a much smaller degree, stimulus bound (75). 

While the question of the biołogical basis of aggressisre drives is a de- 
batable one, there is a strong possibility that constitutional factors play a 
significant role in aggre$sive behayior. It seems quite likely. for example, 
that sex differences in aggressive expression have a biołogical basis. The małe 
young of many animal species (e g., rats, guinea pigs, monkeys) are much 
morę aggressive than their female siblmgs. Expenmcntal administralion of 
małe hormones to females of these species makes them much morę aggres- 
sive in their approaches to others—morę threatemng, morę "rough-and- 
tumble" in their play, and less likely to withdraw from the threats and ap¬ 
proaches of other animals. 

Furthermore, childrcn's aggression appears to bc intimatcly related to 
actiyity lcvcl, which is strongly influeneed by constitutional makeup (65). 
Active children interact morę frequently and morę intensely with their peers 
and become involved in morę situations that are likely to elicit aggressive 
responses. There is, furthermore, a positive correlation between actiyity level 
and frequency of imtiation of aggressiye behayior, and active children are 
likely to be rs.iforced by their peers for socially aggressiye behayior (see 
pp. 398-399). 


Inni,Mion ind Agg resnon According to the popular frustration- 
aggression hypothesis aggression is a prepotent, if not mcvilabie, reaction 
to frustration Whilc there is no generał agreement on a defmit.on of frustra- 

'TJT : nv "" 8 T' S lnd ,heom ' s a B ree ,hi ' ftustrating eyents are those 
which błock the mdividual's goal-sceking behayior, threaten his self-esteem 
or depr.yc h,m of the opportumty to gratify some salient motiye The 
sources of frustrat,on may be (I) ex.ernally imposed barners that preyent 
or delay the ach,evement of an important goal, or (2) mternal conflicts be- 
tween mcompatible responses or (3) feelmgs of ,nadequacy or anx,ety that 
inhibit or preyent the pursuit of important goals. 






Frustration and Aggreaaion 

It i> commonly thought that frustration is the 
mott common antecedent of aggrettion The 
woman who mitted an appointmrnt at she wait- 
ed for her hutband, tayt to her friend "I wat to 
frustrated I could have killed him ” While the 
woman probably wat esaggerating the degree of 
aggrettion the felt toward her hutband, thit it 
batically the kind cf fruttration-aggression rela- 
honthip that hat been widely attumed by invet- 
tigatorm. that lt, fruilration followed by aggret- 
tion Although there it no commonly accepted 
definition of fruttrallon, mott inyetłigaton view 
at fruttraling thote etperienret or eventt that 
inhibit a perton t movement toward a goal, un- 
dermine hu telf regard, or crcate conflictt be¬ 
tween mcompatible retpontet Apparently, the 
link between the removal of fruttration and the 
*l»™i« act (and lit frequent by-product. the 
infliction of pain on another) it learned through 
repeated tnalt. Although there u little empincal 
rvidence to tupport thit view, it t likely that the 
child quickly leamt from expcnerce and obterya- 
tłon that aggretaiya actt can nliminate many 
•ourcet of fruttration (Feahbach 1964). 
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Model Theobv of Aggression Other view» ** 
ot aggression hołd that frustration is not a neces- 
sary antecedent to aggression Some trel that a 
child's exposure to an aggressiye model will, in ' 
itselt, increase the childs aggressiye responses 

This argument recalls our discussion, in Chapter 
2 . of learning through imitation of an adult model. 
There, we revicwed a study in which three groups 
of preschool children saw three yersions of adull 
aggression The first saw a livc adult abuse an in- 
flated doli The second saw a film of the same ag¬ 
gression, and the third saw a cartoon character, 
also on film, abuse the doli Aftcr vicwing thesc 
portrayals of the same aggression, the esperi- 
menters mlldly fruslrated lhose three groups, as 
well as a control group who had not witnessed 
any aggressive acts in the espcriment Thcy then 
prescnled them all with an inflated doli Thcchil* 
dren who had observed ali three portrayals of ag¬ 
gression attacked the doli much morę vigorously 
than the control group did (Bandura, Ross, and 

Ross 1%3). In addition to the leamed aggressive 
behaviors, children exposed to an aggressiye 
model will perform new acts of aggression which 
were not previously demonstrated Thus, the "3 
modeled aggression also can be generalized to j 
other aggressive acts. 

While a childs esposure to an aggressive 
model clearly inereases his aggressive behavior 
regardless of earlier fruslrations, we are still miss- 
ing an important element in the aggression pat¬ 
iem — motivation. The children in this esperiment 
beat Up the inflated doli because they were "pul 
up to the |ob " They were not frustrated by the 
doli. nor did they want to hurt it because of any 
feelings of revenge or refalialion, which are com- 
mon motives at this age The circumstances sim- 

ply were established in such a way as to take ad- 
yantage of the child s natural drive to imilate an 
adull while espressing a mild frustration. Thus, 
though the model study tells us aggression will be 
increaeed when an adult provides a model for the 
behavior, it does not tell us about the child'» in¬ 
terna! motivation to commil acts of aggression in 
unconditioned situations in daily life. The frustra- - 
non-aggression theory, on the other hand. gives 
us a sounder basit for understanding the motiva- 
non behmd aggressiye acts 


Modeling 

Esposure to an aggretsive model (or models) it likely to eiicit imita- 
lion of aggression in children. In the stimulating research of Bandura and 
his associates at Stanford Uniyersity, the subjects, usually preschool children, 
are first esposed to aggressiye real-life or fantasy (moyies or television) 
models In one euporiment, for example, an adult model was obseryed by 
preschool children while she "solved" a discrimination-lcarning problem (4). 
Ouring her trials, she madę many incidcntal, irrclevant responses that had 
nothing to do with the discrimination learning Including beh.wing ag- 
gressiycly loward dolls localed on the discrintinalion b«xes. When she was 
with the control subjects, she did not behave in those aggressiye ways. 

Subsequently, the subjects were given the same discrimination problem. 
Ninety perccnt of the children in the cxpcrimcntal group imitalcd the ag- 
gressiyc responses of the model, whereas nonę of the control children dis- 
played such behavior. The authors point out that these findings demonstrate 
that mere observation of aggressiye models is sufWcient to slimulate imitathre 
aggressiye behavior in children. Frustration is not a neceisary antecedent eon- 
dition for the occurrence of aggressiye responses. 

Imitalive aggressiye responses, acquired from a model, as In the expen- 
ment deseńbed above, may also generalize to other settings. In another 
experiment, the subjects were 48 nursery school children (24 boys and 24 
girls). Some of the subjects obseryed aggressiye models behaying in dia- 
tinctiye aggressiye ways toward an inflated balloon painted to resemble a 
clown; others obseryed nonaggressive models A control group of 24 children 
were not exposed to any adult models in the expenmental situation. 

Following their exposure to the model, the children expenenced a mild 
frustration bofore being tested for delayed imitation of the rnodeTs be- 
hayior. Then they spent 20 minutes in a room playing with a yariety of 
toys. The subjects who had been exposed to aggressiye models displayed 
significantly morę imitative physical and verbal aggression than the Controls 
or the children who obseryed nonaggressive models. Other kinds of aggres¬ 
sion, not displayed by the model, were also morę common among those 
who obseryed an aggressiye model. Clearly. exposure to human models be¬ 
haying aggressively has a great deal of influence in eliciting aggressiye be- 
havior regardless of whether it is preceded by frustrating experiences. 

The frequency of aggressiye acts apparently inereases after eaposure to 
aggressiye models and as a result of rewards lot these responses. But notę 
that these słudies tell us nothing about aggressiye mothntion because there 
it no cvidence that the child deaired to hurt or injure the dolls. 
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REGRESSION IN RESPONSE TO FRUSTRATION A 

common response to fruslrition i» overt aggres- 
sion, n w* have seen, whether the aggression is 
physicai. such as fighlmg, or vrrbal, auch as quar- 
reling. Another response that may ari»« from frus- 
tralion Is rrgreuiut behavior, in whlch the child 
reverts to earlier responses he has sińce sur* 
passed. One importanl (rustration-regression 5 
study recorded this type ol response in nursery 
school children (Barker, Dembo, and Lewin 1943). 
The investigałors recorded the children's behav- 
lor in two play situations. The first was a situalion 
in which the children were free to play with a set 
ot toys as they wanted. In the second situation, 

the children were frustrated by being presented 
with an additional, and even morę at!ractive, toy 
set, and by then being depnvcd ot the morę at- 
tractive set after a period of esploralion. The morę 
attractiye toys were locked behind a screen, out of 
reach, but piainly visible The difference in be- 
havior during the two play pcriods was striking 
In the first period of uninhibilcd play, the chil- 
dren displayed interes! and creativity. In the sec¬ 
ond, frustrating period, their play was substan- 
lially less creative and constructive, a sign of re- 
gression to earlier behavior. In addition, the chil- 
dren frequently tried to touch and retrieve the 
screened-off toys, begged to be lei out of the 
room, and behaved aggressively toward both the 
wire screen and the investigators It was also 
noted that the children most severely frustrated - 
that is, lhose w ho most often tried to escape from 
the room or who most often approached Ihe wire 
screen - showed the greatest regression in their 
play. As this last finding indicales, thcrc is a wide 
rangę of differences in the degree of fruslration 
that will provoke regressive behavior in indmdu- 
al children 

Frustration Tolerance The tendency to 
regress or engage in aggressive acts in the face of 
frustration is determined by the child’s individuai 
level of tolerance for frustration in generał The 
correlation belween frustration tolerance and the 
tendency to regress has been supported by several 
studies In one, a group of preschool children first 
were given two behavior tests to assess their frus¬ 
lration tolerance (Błock and Martin 1955). Then 
each child was observed scparately as he was 
permitted to play with an attractive toy set and 
later was thwarted by a wire screen. The results 
indicated that children shown by the two behav- 
lor tests as Iow in frustration tolerance were the 
subjects who, when frustrated, displayed the 
greatest degree of regression to infantile behavior. 
They did not play constructively with the remain- 
ing toys and frequently attacked the wire screen 
physically. On the other nand, children who toler- 
ated frustration well on the iwo behavior tests 
also were ab la to maintain their conatrucitye play 
with the tors that were ieft 



Frustration and Regression. Aggression, though perhaps a prepotent 
reaction to frustration, is not the only common one. Regression (resorting to 
immature response patterns) is another frequent immediate consequence. In 

one highly significant )nvestigation, Barker, Dembo, and Lewin (6) observed 
the behavior of 30 nursery school children under two conditions: first, free- 
play, and later, frustration. Regression was measured in terms of decreases 
in productivity, creativity, and constructiveness of play after frustration. 

In the free-play situation, the children played alone for half an hour 
in a room which contained a standard set of play materials arranged on 
three large squares of paper. Behavior was recorded and units of play were 
scored on a 7-point scalę of constructiveness from 2 (superficial examination 
of the playthings) to 8 (highly original, elaborate gamę or story invnlving 
the toys). 

The frustration situation was divided into three parts. During the first 
stage, prefrustration, the child was brought into the experimental room, 
where he found the standard play materiał of the free-play period incor- 
porated into an elaborate, highly attractive set of new toys. When the child 
had bccome thoroughly involvcd in play with thcse new toys, the expcri- 
mentor collectcd all the less attractive, standard toys. He arranged them, as 
they had been earlier, on three squarcs of paper in another part of the 
room. The child was led to that part of the room, and a wire screen separat- 
ing the standard toys from the new ones was lowered and locked. This 
marked the beginning of the second phase of the frustration period. Dur¬ 
ing this time (30 minutes), the child could play only with the less attractive 
play materials while the morę desirable toys remained visible but inaccessi- 
ble (see Fig. 9.1). 

Following the frustration period, the partition was lifted and the child 
was allowed to play with the new toys for as long as he wished. This finał 
period served no experimenlal purpose, but was designed to mitigale any 
undesirablc cor,sequences of the frustration. 

Children's reactions during the second phase of the frustration period 
differed greatly from their behavior during free play with the same toys. 
When frustrated, the children displayed significantly morę barrier or escape 
activities (e.g., physically approaching the inaccessible regions. pleading with 
the experimenter to be allowed out of the room, talking about outside 
regions, and aggressive behavior toward e v perimenter or barriers). In addi¬ 
tion, their play was appreciably less creative and constructive than it had 
been during free play. In other words. a marked reduction in the level of 
maturity of play was a consequence of frustration. Furthermore, the children 
who seemed to be most severely frustrated, iV. those most occupied with 
barrier and escape behavior during the frustration situation, regressed most 
in their play. 

As is the case with respect to tendencies to become aggre".sive, ihere 
are striking individual differences in "frustration tolerance" tai. h affect 
children's ability to control regression as a reaction to frustration. In one 
interestmg study (12), the investigators assessed the frustration tolerance of 
a group of preschool children by means of two behavioral tests. In addi¬ 
tion, each child was observed in a separate session in the frustration situa¬ 
tion described above in which he was first allowed to play with attractiye 

toys, and then was prevented by a barrier from playing with them. The 
children who seemed Iow in "frustration tolerance" could not adequately 
control their regressive reactions to frustration. After being frustrated, they 
were unable to play constructively with the ordinary toys, and often kicked 
the barrier aggressively, while children who had been able to toierate frus¬ 
tration on the Iwo tests did not become less constructhre in their play with 
the ordinary toys (Ił). 
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One imporUnt Siudy found that reprimands 
temporarily lowered the aggression that nursery 
schooi children exhibited in łheir doli play (Hol- 
leriberg and Sp?rry 1950) In the lirsl of four play 
period*, the b.isc-line aggresswe behavior was 
recorded. Next, 12 children were separated as the 
experimenłal group, and 11 remained as a control 
group In the sccond session, the 12 experimental 
subjects were verbally punished, or reprimanded, 
for every aggressiye behavior. The control chil¬ 
dren had complete freedom to aggress in any way. 
During the third play session, nope of the 23 sub¬ 
jects was punished. Despile this repneve, the 12 
subjects who had been punished earlier displayed 
substantially less aggressive behavior than they 
had in the first free-play session In contrast, Ihe 
control group progressively increased its aggrcs- 
sive behavior from the first through the fourth 
play penods In sum, punished aggressive behav- 
ior led to reduced aggression, while unhampercd 
aggression led to morę aggressivc behavior. We - 
should nole, however, ihal thougli rcpnmands 
inhibiled Ihe 12 sub|ects' aggression in the third 
play session, by the fourth session they were 
showing as much aggressive behayior as thr 

unpunished control group Thus, while pumsh- 
ment has an inhibitory effect, the effect does not 
łasi long The reason, incidenlally, that verbal and 
not physical punishment was used in this study 
(in addition to obvious ethical considerations) is 
that olher evidence has shown that, contrary to 
popular assumption, physical punishment is not 
consislently successful in inhibiting aggresswe 
behayior 

The relative succesa of punishment in quelling 
aggresswe behavior on a short-lerm basis would 
seem to indicate a rather direct relalionship bt- 
tween punishment and aggression However, 
other studies have indicated that the relationship 
is morę complex and depends on the degree of 
punishment involved. In one, for eaample, inves- 
tigators observed the level of aggression among 
three groups of nursery schooi children whose 
mothers had described their own punishments of 
their children (Sears, Whiting, Nowlis, and Sears 
1953) The children in the first group had nonpu- 
nitive mothers. Those in the second had mothers 
who administercd mild punishments. In the third 
group were children who were harshly punished 
The results illustrate the complexity of Ihe effects 
of punishment. The children whose mothers did 
not punish them displayed few aggresswe behav- 
tors, it was assumed this occurred beca«»- their 
permissive mothers rarely thwarted their desires 
at home, and therefore, the children did not de- 
velop pronounced aggresswe drwes. In contrast, 
the mildly punished children exhibited Ihe most 
aggresswe behavior. The harshly punished group 
displayed the fewesl aggrcssions of any of the 
three groups. The inveetigators explained their 
results by noting the effects of yarroua degrees of 
punishment. Mild punishment merely produces 
frustrat ton to be expressed in later aggression. 
When a punishment is harsh, however, it talnts 
the spccific punished ad and inhibits the child 
from repeating it. The frustration produced by the 
harsh punishment will be esp r essed only in ag- 
g r a sa w e behayior that is dramatically dlstlnd 
from the eartier, punished adiel ty (Sears 1961) 



Punishment lor Aggression. While reward for aggression. frustration, 
and obseryalion of aggresswe models may stim .te the child's aggresswe 
behavior, punishment for aggression should, accordmg to the principles 
of learning, lead to inhibition of overt aggression. There is good esperi- 
mental evidence to support this expectancy. In one study, the inyestigaton 
recorded and raled all instances of aggression exhibited by 23 nursery schooi 
children during four doll-play sessions. During 'he second session, 12 chil¬ 
dren, the experimental group, were punished verballv (e.g„ "No, John, don't 
you know nice boys don't do things like that O every time they madę an 
aggresswe response. The control group, 11 children, were allowed complete 
freedom to express aggressiye behayior without punishment. 

Nonę of the subjects was punished during the third session. Nevertheless, 
the experimental subjects who had been punished during the second session 
manifested significanlly fewer and less mtense aggresswe responses than 
they had in the first, or "baseline," session. The control group, on the other 
hand, increased steadily in both frequency and intensity of doll-play aggres¬ 
sion from the first to the fourth sessions. In short, punishment for aggression 
led to inhibition of aggression while permissivcness reduced anticipation of 
punishment and weakened inhibitions against aggressiye expression (40). 

These findings should be applicable to Ihe home situation. If aggression 
is punished there, fcar and anxicty become attached to hostile responses and 
the child learns to inhihit such responses at home and, by generaliration, 
in situations resembling the home. 

The effects ot parcntal punishment on children's aggressiye behayior ap- 
pcar to be morę complex than this, however. Sears and his coworkers ob- 
served the aggressiye responses of three groups of nursery schooi children 
in free-play situations. The first group had nonpunilwe mothers; the second 
group, mildly punitive mothers; and the third group, severely punitiye moth¬ 
ers. The mildly punished children manifested .he greatest number of aggres¬ 
siye responses. The first group had relalwely few aggressiye responses, pre- 
sumably because tfv y were seldom frustrated at home and consequently did 
not have strong aggressiye dtives. The third group, having experienced severe 
punishment for aggression, inhibiled their aggressiye responses (71). 

The investigators’ interpretation of their findings is that: 

punishment seryes as a form of frustration and her.ee increases Ihe toul iml.ga¬ 
lion to «ggreasion, bul when punishment bccomes sufficienity severe, ll Inhibits 
the specific actions punished; In such cases, the increased aggressiye instigation 
would be manifested only in formt of a|gressive ectwily different enough from 
those punished not to sufler from Inhibition by means of slimulul or responsa 
leneraliiation (69, 475). 
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Displactmtnl of aggression. When a SR[' ess ' ve 
behav,ors are expunged by hir.hpum.hmer,., 
the frustration prompting those behaviors 
mam. talent in .he child A. sugges.ed 
however, aggressive responses to such frustrat,on 


may be displaced and emerge in other condition. 
entirely different from the situation in which the 
initial aggression was harshly punished. Thus, a 
boy’s frustration, heartily punished when ex- 
pressed as aggression toward a younger sister, 
may emerge the next day as a swift kick at his dog. 

A study of 30 nuraery school children showed 
how the degree of punishment and frustration 
experienced in the home relates to the amount of 
aggression expressed in their play with dolls 
(Sears, Maccoby, and Levin 1957). The subjects’ 
mothers were thoroughly queried about their 
rules at home, their reactions to the child’s needs 
or desires, and their insistence on their own de- 
mands. The mothers' responses fumished data on 
the amount of frustration the child experienced in 
his home. Their reported disciplining practicei- 
spankings, threats of punishments and repri- 
mands - provided ratings on home punishment 
of aggression. Results showed that children from 
homes in which either frustration or punishment 
was common exhibited displaced aggression 
morę often and morę strongly than children 
whose homes had Iow frustration or punishment 
ratings. 

Rewasd. While punishment tends to have a 
shorl-lerm inhibiling effect on specific acts of 
aggression, rewards for such bchavior have been 
shown to have an overall reinforcing effect which 
increases the child's aggressiveness Being re- 
warded for aggression prompts the child to gener- 
alize or extend his aggres*ive behavior into olher 
situations. In one experimenl, preschool children 
were rewarded when they reviled the dolls tl ./ 
were play ng with as "bad" or madę aggressive 
remarks such as, "Doli should be spanked" (Ban¬ 
dura and Waltera 1963). A control group was re¬ 
warded for verbal responses that were not aggres- 
sivc. The children rewarded for aggressive speech 
uscd such speech morę frequently than the con- 
trol children After this was noted, all of the chil¬ 
dren played with other toys in another room. In 
this new situation the children who had been 
rewarded for aggreeeive speech were notably 
mon aggneaiec than the contro! children, and at 
this point their verbal aggression had generał,zed 
lo noneetbai aggression aa weil. 
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Disphcemcnt If aggressivo motives aro of considcrable strength--per- 
haps as a rcsult of sovero frustration at home—they will not ner_ssarily be 
oliminated, even ,f .iRg-essive responses are punished. Linde- these circum- 
stances aggression may be displaced, that is, expressed in situations that are 
quite different from the home (e.g., in permissive doli play). 

Specific predictions about the expression and displacement of aggres¬ 
sion, derived from these theoretical considerations, were tested in a study 
of the effects of home punishment and frustration on childron‘s doll-play 
aggression. The mothers of the 30 nursery school subjects were mtensively 

in(erviewed about restrictive rules, responsiveness to the child's needs or 
requests, and enforcement of compliance with mother's wishes. Measures 
of home lustration were derived from the mothers' responses, and punish¬ 
ment of aggression in the home was also rated on the basis of mothers’ state- 
ments about the frequency and inłensity of spanking, threatening, and 
scolding. 

As would be predicted on the basis of theory, highly frustrated children 
(those above the median in home Irustration) were morę aggressive in per- 
missive doli play than mildly frustrated children were. Moreover, highly 
punished children (above the median in home punishment ) exhibited morę 
doll-play (i.e., displaced) aggression than those who were mildly punished. 
Homes rated high in both frustration and punishment produced children 
who manifested considerably morę frequent and morę intense exprossions of 
displaced aggression than children from homes rated Iow in both these 
variables. 
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The fffecfs of Rewards Rewards lor aggre$sive behavior lead to 
creases in overt expression of aggression and generalization of aggressive 
responses to other situations. In one straiRhtforward expcrimental study. 7 
preschool children rcceivcd trinkets as rewards for vcrba! aggression while 
playing with dolls (calling the dolls "dirty," "bad"), while 7 other subjects, 
the control group, were rewarded for nonaggresswe verbal responses. Follow- 
ing this training period, all subjects were then observed in another play 
situation with olher toys. During the training session, the children who were 
rewarded for verbal aggression madę significantly morę of these responses 

than did the Controls, and, in the sut>sequent play period, they also mani¬ 
fested significantly greater amounts of nonverbal aggression. "The impor- 
tance of this study lies in its demonstration that reinforcement of verbal 
aggression in one play setting has effects that are manifested in nonverbal 
aggression in a different play setting" (5, 384). 
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Imonsislenl l-ealmenl Aggreaaion also can be —\ 
spurred by the parenta' inconsistent trealment of 
a child* aggreaaiye acta. An unpredictable paltem 
of puniahment and permiaaivencaa haa been 
found lo produce extremely aggreaaiye children 
(Seara, Maccoby, and Levin 1957). The reaaon lor 
this effect ia not compleleiy elear. II aeema likely, 
however, łhat when a parent overlooks a pre- 
yioualy puniahed behavior, the child'a fear ol fu¬ 
turę puniahmenl lor the aame act diminiahea. 
Then. too, inconaialent trealment producea addi- 
tional fruatration. whieh providea fuel for later 
aggreaaion < 

Se* Differences Aggrcssion patlcms vary 
significantly according lo Ihe se* of Ihe child. One 
atudy reported Ihal both boya and girls of 2 yeara 
display physically aggreaaiye behavior, auch aa 
kicking and acreaming. At 4 yeara of age, how- I 
ever, boya acream less and hit morę than girls do 
(Hollenberg and Speny 1950) Such se* differ- , 
ences in aggreasive behavior become morę 
marked and regular as Ihe child grows older and j 
learna the acta that arr considered appropnale to 
his role Anolher atudy confirmed Ihe common 
knowledge that. at leaat dunng their preschool 
yeara, boya continue to be morę aggrersive than 
girls. Boya' play and fantasy contain morę aggres- • 
aion, and they indulge in decidedly morę fights, V 
deatruction, bickenng, aaaaulta - verbal and 1 
phyaical - and morę negative responses (Maccoby J 
1966). Such differencea appear to reflecl the tocial- 
ization procesaes that uaually begin ai about age 
2. Aggreaaion in boya in Western societies gener- \ 
ally ia condoned and even encouraged. In girls, f 
aggreaaion ia regarded aa an undeairable tran and 
ia, therefore, morę atnngently inhibited, both by 
parenta and pcera. 



Incomiatent handlmg of the child'i aggreaaion may also atimulate ag- 
gressive expression. Mothers who permu aggreaaion on aome occaaiona and 
puniah it at olher timea are likely to have highly aggreaaiye children (70). 
When parenta permu occaaional aggreaaion, tho child probably etperiencea 
aome reduction in aruiety about thia responae. In addition, incocwistency m 
diacipline createa a fruatratmg aituation which inatigatea aggreaaive behayior 
Probably 

the way for parenta to produce a non-aggreasiye child ia to make abundantly 
elear that aggreaaion ia frowned upon, and to stop aggreaaion when it occurt, 
but to avoid puniahing the child for aggreaaion. . . . When the parenta puniah— 
particularly when they employ phyaical puniahmenl—they are providing a liying 
example ol the uae of aggreaaion at the very moment they are trying to teach 
the child not to be aggreaaiye. The child who copiea hia parenta in many waya, 
ia likely to learn aa much from thia experience of successful aggreaaion on hia 
parenta' part aa he ia from the pain of puniahment Thus, the most peaceful 
home ia one in which the molher belieyea aggreaaion ia not deairablc and under 
thoae eircumatances ia never to be eapressed toward her, but reliea mainly on 
non-punitive forma of control. The home where children show angry, aggreaaiye 
outbursts frequently are likely lo be homea in which the molher haa a rela- 
liyely tolerant for careleaa) attitude toward auch behayior, or where ahe admira- 
iatera severe puniahment for it, or both (70, 266). 

Se* and Age Differencea in Aggreaaion 

The form, style, frequency, ar.d intensity of the childS aggreaaiye re- 
aponaea aeem to be, to a very great e*tent, functiona of hia aocial learning 
experiencea. "In the area of aggreaaior., aocial training conaiata largely in 
teachmg a child to be aggreaaiye only n rertam waya. For example, he may 
be taught to 'defend hia principlea' (or hia parenta) but not to attack hia 
opponent phyaically" (5, 402). 

There ia no doubt that in American culture, as in almott all culture* 
(17), boya receive morę encouragemenl (reward) and leaa puniahment for 

aggreaaiye behavior Ihan girls do. Many parenta believc that the ideał boy 
ahould be able to fight back and defend hinaelf when attacked (70), and 
boya are gencrally not madę aa anxioua about aggreaaiye behayior aa girls 
i re Aa would be anticipated, during the preschool years, boya e*preas morę 
aggreaaion than girls in play and fantasy. Phyaical attacks, fighting, negativis- 
tic behayior, quarreling, lying, tackling, verbal aggreaaion, destructiyeness, 
and temper tantrums are all morę common among boya than among girls 
(52, 323-324). 

These se* differencea become morę marked with inereasing age during 
Ihe preschool period. According to the data of one obseryational Siudy, 
2 -year-old boya and girls hit, acream, and ery with approKimately equal 
frequency. By the age of 4, howeyer, boya do morę hitting, and relatively 
less screaming than girls do (45). This inerease in se* differencea with age 
probably reflects atronger, morę lhorough leaming of pattems of aggreaaiye 
expression that are aopropriate for one's own se*. 
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Identification Theory of Se*-Typiny 

ln 1925, Freud introduced the tern Identifica¬ 
tion (o explain an individuai's ability to learn and 
adopt his parents' traits during the socialization 
proces* Since that time, social leaming thcorists 
; have deveioped the argument that a child leams 
his se« role through his identification with a małe 
| or female model. Thus, in social leaming theory, 
| identification leads to sex-typing If a boy of 3 
| pcrceives his fathcr as both attractive and similar 
i to himself, he will begin to identify with that par- 
ent As he begins noting and imitating his fathers 
behaviors and mannerisms. he invanably will 
begin adopting many characteristics that are con- 
sidered specific to the małe personality. 

Daily home activities, too, build the identity 
bond with the appropriate adult Little girls may 
i help their mothers bakę cookies or make beds. 

| Boys help their fathers rake the lawn or wash the 
car. By their fifth birthdays, most children have 
leamed which behavior* and playthings relate to 
l which Mi (Brown 1956; Faul* and Smith 1956; 
rlartup and Zook 1960) A favorite form of child- 
hood teasing — whose often marked effect may 
indicate the importance of sexual identity to the 
child-involves mocking a child for behavior 
alu-n to his »ex role For example, the 5-year-old 
boy who plays with a doli often will be labeled a 
"sissy." The girl who roughs up aggressive peer* 
or fights with boys will be singled out as a "tom- 
boy." 

In sddition, the socialization proces* encour- 
ages behavior appropriate to a tex type Boys are 
rewarded for being "tough," for "being a man/' 
or for defending themselves against aggressors. 
They are discouraged from such "unmanly" acts 
as crying when they are hurt, physically or emo- 




tionally Girls, on the other hand, are rewarded fo* 
avoiding fights and for being submissiv* ~ney 
are given the impression that crying is permtssi- 
ble, and, indeed, even expected of women (Sears, 
Maccoby, and Uvin 195 7 ). 



HU 


Sex-Typing 

During the preschool years, sex-typing figures prominently in the 
socialization of the child. Most parents pay considerable attention to the 
sex-approprialeness of their ch*ld's behavior, rewardmg responses that are 
appropriate to his sex and discouraging those that are not. Thus, parents 
are likely to encourage a boy to "fight back" if attacked by a peer, but 
they are morę likely to punish this kind of behayior in their daughter 
(70). If a preschool girl cries after losing a gamę, this reaction is likely 
to be accepted as appropriate for the "weaker sex," but a boy who shows 
tears is like'y to be reminded that "little men don't ery." By age 5, most 
children are keenly aware of sex-appropriale interests and behavior. Pre- 
sented with pictures illustrating sex-typed toys, objects, and activities (e.g., 
guns, dolls, cowboys, Indans, kitchen utensils), most 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds 
prefer those appropriate for their sex (74, 22, 33). 

Social pressures also foster appropriate sex-typing of behavior. The 
culture provides considerable reward for accepting one’s own sex role 
and punishment for the mamfestation of traits appropria'e to the opposite 
sex. Thus the boy is pressured to model himself after his father, the girl, 
after her mother. 
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Cognitiye Theory of Sex-Typing 

While Ihe social leaming theory o( sex-typing 
enjoys wide acceptance today. another theory has 
been receiving increasing attention. This explana- 
tion, known as the cogmtwt Iheory. contends that 
Ihe child does not acquire his sex type as an ad- 
lunct to his Identification Lawrence Kohlberg, 
the ma|or proponent of Ihe cognitive theory, 
maintains that, instead, the child first develops 
the idea of himself as a boy or girl and then per- 
ceives that certain attitudes and behaviors are cat- 
egorized by sex type; he then begins to adopl 
those traits that are associated with his sex (Kohl¬ 
berg 1966). Identification with the parent of the 
same sex, then, is a result of the child’s develop- 
ing interes) in the activities and qualitics of his 
own sc*. This is a basie diffcrcnce that distin- 
guishes the identification theory from the cugnt- 
ti»e theory of sex-typing The identification Ihe- 
ory assumes thal a childs knowl>-dge of his sex is 
theculmination of model Identification, socializa- 
tion, and cultural factors-in olher words, that a 
child’s sense of sex type is the last stage in the 
proces*. In contrast, the cognilive theory, which 
draws heayily on Piagets concepts of mental de- 
velopment through expenence. assumes this *e- 
quence: "1 *m * boy; therefore, I want to do boy 

things." Th* child then flnds tt rewarding to 
adopt the appiopriate traits of his s** (Kohlberg 
1966). In the cognitivc theory, a child'* sens* of 
his sex comcs fint, not Ust, aa in the Identification 
theory. 


Cognilive-Developmenl Theory of 5ex-Typ/ng. Kohlberg (50) has pre- 
sented a much different and intriguing theory of sex-typing based on “the 
child's cognitive organization of his social wnrid along sex role dimensions" 
(50, 82). The most significant factor in sex-typing. according to this theory, 
is the child's cognition—his selection and organization of perceptions. 
knowledge, and understanding „f the sex roe concept. 

Sex-typing is said to be initiated by the sex labeling of the child as a 
boy or girl, which occurs very early in life. The child'* basie gender self- 
concept. his categorization of himself as a boy or girl, becomes the major 
organizer and determinant of his activities, values, attitudes, and motlyes. 
A boy in effect says, “1 am a boy, therefore, I want to do boy things.” 
and therefore the opportunity to do boy things (and to gain approval for 

domg them) is rewarding (50). The chtld's self-concepts about his sex role 
become stabilized at about 5 or 6 ycars, according to Kohlberg. and, one* 
established, these basie scx role concepts generale new sex-typed yalues 
and attitudes. 

Sex-typing is not yiewed as a product of identification; quite the 
contrary, Identification is seen as a consequence of sex-typing. Boys model 
themselves after males because they already have masculine interests and 
yalues; therefore, masculine ways of behauing, thmking, and feeling are 
morc interesting and hence are imiuted and adopted. 
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Early Interest and Activity 

While the young child is beginning lo under- 
stand hu own sex role, he al»o is displaying an 
active interest in hi* own body. Interes! in the 
genttals and often totne genital handling occur 
even in the first two years, and małe infants have 
erections. By the third and fourth years, genital 
play and exploration arc not uncommon In the 
immcdiate preschool years. genital stimulation 
becomes morę (requent as children realize lh*t 
this activity gives Ihem intense pleasurc. Oqi 
study of middle-class children indicated that ip 
pnnimately 50 percent oI preschoolers engage i/t 
some genital play (Sears, Maccoby, and Levir 
1957). The actual incidence of sexual exploration 
and masturbation may be higher, however, sińce 
many parents may be unaware of their children s 
sex play or hesitant to contribute data conceming 
II. Once young children have found their genitals 
to be sources of pleasurc, łhey pay morę attention 
to them and devdop an active curiosity. They 
want to know the function of the organa and the 
reesons for analomical differenccs. They may 
wonder why they arc different from their parents, 
aa weil aa why they are different from the oppo- 
site ecx. Another incvitable sex-related ques- 
tion — though not necesaaniy prompted by genital 
curiosity-Is the claaaic query. "Where do babies 
come (ram, Mommy?" 


SEXUAL MOTIVES AND CURIOSITY 

Sexual motives include many kinds of wishes related to pleasurable— 
usually genital—sensations. There is some genital interes) or activity before 
the preschool period. Małe infants have erections, and masturbation and 
sex-play occur in very young children of both sexes, but erotic stimulation 
from the genitals becomes morę intense during the preschool period. Many 
children discover that stimulation of the genitals produces pleasant sensa¬ 
tions and may practice some modified form of masturbation (touching and 
manipulation of the genitals) during these years. According to the data of 

one large intemew study of mothers of kindergarten children (70), about 
half of middle-class preschool children mdulge in sex-play or genital han¬ 
dling. As many mothers are probably reluctant to report this kind of in- 
formation, and because many children masturbate only in secret, these 
figures undoubtedly represent conservative estimates of the frequency of 
masturbation in young children. 

As pleasant sensations and gratification are associated with masturba¬ 
tion, the child's interest in the genitals increases. Moreover, the child is 
likely to have opportunities to notice the differences between his own geni¬ 
tals and those of adults and of the oppositc scx. The discrcpancics clicit 
curiosity about and interest in the genitals of others—especially those of the 
oppositc sex—and a desire to understand the differences. Questions about 
sex—particularly about the origins of babies and arutomical sex differences 
—are common between the ages of 2 and 5 134). 
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Parent Rnponift 

Parents react in different ways to such youth- 
(ul sexual interest and activity. In some cultures, 
there is liltle or no restriction on youthful seiual 
play, indmdually or as a group Western culture, 
however, ranks among the most res*'Ctive in this 
regard Social forces compel paren.j to restrain 
their children's sexual curiosity, excitement, and 
activity. Seldom, except among the very poor, will 
young children be aeen playing naked in their 
yards. In no social data is there a laissez-faire atti- 
tude toward masturbation as there is in other cul¬ 
tures. Instead. mothers. ften reprimand their chil¬ 
dren for openly mastnrbating Thus, the mother 
introduces a dilemma. Though the child knows 
from experience that genital play produces pleas- 
ant leehngs, he also knows that he may be 

punished Such incompatible feelings often be- 
gin to produce the conflicting attitudes toward 
sexuality that commonly are harbored by the adull 
population. 

Another typical response to their children's 
sexual activity is for mothers to ignore the behav- 
ior while drawing the child's attention to another 
activity or toy This tochnique probably reduces 
the incidence of sexual stimulalion, bul it may 
have other undesirable effects If a child concludes 
that his sexual behavior and feelings-even his 
genitals-are taboo subjects, never to be men- 
tioned, he will find it difficult to understand thesc 
matters Lack of knowledge about his genitals, for 
instance, may create anxiety about them and the 
feelings associated with them. On the other hand, 
refemng to them. but only in a negative fash on - 
such as associating them with urination or defeca- 
tion-may lead the child to feel disgust for his 
sexual organs and activity. The familiar parental 
admomłion that a child will harm himself by 
touching his genitals may substantiate for the 
child any connection he may have established 
between his sexuality and feelings of danger and 
fearol punishment. Needless l > say, a child who 
forms any of these attitudes toward sexual feel¬ 
ings may have substantial difficulty in accepting 
the normality of sex as a young child and possibly 
es an adolescent and adult (Sears, Maccoby, and 
Levin 1957). 

Some parenls find effective ways to avoid 
making the sexual organs and sexual activity a 
source of conflict between pleasure and fear A 
child whose questions are answered frankly and 
faclually and without a parental show of embar- 
rassment or secrecy generally will accept the an- 
swers with equammity After all. the child who 
has not been madę wary of sex asks a question 
about his sex organs with the same ease that he 
asks why dogs bark or rain falls Many parents 
who try an honest approach are relieved to ob- 
ser»e this attitude and discover that the child does 
not want to know the whole story of the human 
reproductive system. Much morę likely, he has a 
simple question which will be satisfied by a sim- 
ple answer or analogy. When the answers are giv- 
en on request, the child can gradually build up a 

pro per understanding of his sex organs and sex* 
ual functions. In addition. the child will tend to 
trust his parenfs assessment of sex and come to 
him or her when morę scrioua sexual questions 
ansę, as they ineeiubly will 
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In Western culture, however, parents are under strong pressure to sup- 
press signs of seiual actiwty, interest, excitability, or curiosity in their young 
offspring. Of a larga group of mothers intanriewed, only S percent wese 
completely permissiee about masturbation, and less than IS percent per* 
mitted the child to run about the house naked (70). Typically, mother* 
spank or scold if they discover the child masturbating openly. The genitals 
may then become the focus for conflict because they supply untquely pleas- 
ant sensatkms, and, at the same time, evok* the antidpabon of punishment 
and amiety. 

A second, less punithu typ* of response to the chikfs sexual acthrity 
frequently used by American mothers is to "nonlabeT or “mislabeł" the 
child's sexual behavior when she obseryes it by dtsłracting the child from 
what he is doing and suggesting tasks that młght be mora enjoyabł*. "In 

the case of sex behavior, a major method of training and control was the 
avoidance of stimulation; the avoidance of labels for sexual mttiers seems 
to have been one rather notable method of achieving this aim" (70, 2141. 

Oiscussmg possible consequences of this handling of the child's sexual 
curiosity and activity, the investigators notę: 

there may be some side-effects of these methods that many pcople would 
consider undesirable. . . The child who has not been pnwided with proper 

tabeli for certain parts of his body. or for behavior relatad to sex, or for saxual 
feelings, may be somewhat handicapped in deyełoping an undersUnding of 
seiual matters and sn acceptance of his own sexual feelings without aruiety. 

Mislabeling may have still other consequences. If a child Is told not to touch 
his genitals because they are "dirty" from going to the toilet or if he is sent 
to the toilet whenerer he Is seen holding himself, on the assumplion that he 
needs to eliminate, he may altach to sex some of the emotions he feeil in 
connection with toileting: for enample, disgust. Or, when sexually stimulated, 
he may experience anxiety that will be reflected in disturbances in toileting 
activitiet. And possibly the common waming to the child that he will "hurt 
himself" if he touches his genitals may strengthen an associatksn between his 
seiual feelings and a feeling of impending in|ury or danger. Nonę of these asso- 
ciated attitudes would be helpful to his seiual ad|ustment either in childhood 
or later (70. 214-21S). 

Seiual activity of any kind may become a source of conflict because, 
on the one hand, the activity provides pleasant sensations and, on the 
other, evokes amiety and anticipation of punishment. Many instances of 
adolescent and adult seiual amiety, misunderstandings, and handicapping 
ignorance about sex undoubtedly have their roots in punishment for early 
seiual activity or misiabeling of seiual acts and feelings in early childhood. 
"There is substantial evidence that the eiperiences of the child early In life 
have lasting and defining influences on the way in which he conducts his 
seiual life" (27. 216). 

A child is not likely to develop amiety associated with seiual feelings 
and seiual behavior if parents handle his seiual curiosity realistically, acting 
neither embarrassed nor secretive about questions or, on the other hand, 
ov*rwhelmlng the child with too much informatlon. 

When the child becomes intercsłtd In problems peruining to sci and brrth, 
his qucstions should be answered frankly, truthfully. and without embarrassment 
as they come up. That Is not so difficult a (Ob as one might thlnk because 
children need and want very liltle Information at any one time. If children ask 
where they come from, and they are told that babies grow withln the mother '1 
body, that answer will aatlsfy most children for that particular day, and, per- 
haps, for seeeral weeks or months to come. . . . V*ry often parenu mak* a 
problem for themsehret by feetmg that when the child asks the fint quesUon 
about sei. they are obllgated to tell him eeerythlng. . . . OkMoualy this Is 
neither necessary nor athrtsabl* (20, 72). 
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Effectance Motivation and Achiivement. 
Effnrtjncf motiyation is a major force in deyelop- 
ment because it leads to the leaming of new acts, 
tkills, behaviors, ideas. and concepts. Early en- 
couragemen! and independence to strength- 
en this existing desire to achieve competence. 
They seem to be particularly effective at accelerat- 
ing the motive to master intellectual activities, 
such as those encountered in school (Winterbot- 
tom 1958). 

A study of the relationship between inde- 
pendence and achievement found that preschool 
children who spent a rubstantial amount of time 
engaged in activitie* dassified as "achievemcnt" 
acłmttEi - crayoning, painting, reading, and 
modelingday-on the whote were less dependent 
upon their parents Thcsc achieving children also 
asked for less help or emotional support than their 
nonachieving peers (Crandall 1963) 

The children’s high achievement motivation 
seems to be a dircct result of parental treatment of 
their cfforts. The high achievers in the esperiment 
had mothers who had early begun a routine of 
urging and rewarding achievcment and paying 
acant attention to raquests for aaaistance. Ready 
praise and rewarda for attempta at mastery pro- 
duced children who often atrove to achiev». out* 
aide aa well as within the family drcle 

Encouragement of mastery aa early aa infancy 
also incrcaees Liter achievemcnt motivation. Chil¬ 
dren who were cncouraged in walking, talhing, 
holding, and canying objacta achievcd mora in 
school than children whoae mothers did not en¬ 
tourage theae akilla (HoUenberg and Spcrry 1950). 
Furthcnnora, mastery atriving ia a pcraistent be- 
ha»ior. once developed. For esample, an lndivid- 
ual's atrong preschool mołintion to achieve in 
intellectual activities ia most often ratained 
throughout add escenc e and into aduithood (Ka- 
gan and Moea 1980). 



f' H ' g *l !\ ch,evement ***"*»■ As noted earlier. the inde¬ 

pendent, self-rel.ant child is the one most likely to be highly motivated to 
achieve, and, like independence, the motive is acquired early. The data 
rom one study ind.cate that nursery school ch.ldren who spend most of 
their "me and effort in achievement actry.ties (colonrg, painting, makmg 
clay rrtodels, reading books) were generally less dependent upon adults and 
less frequently sought help and emotional support than their peers who par- 
ticipated in few "achievement" activities. 

Mothers of the "high achievement" children revealed in intereiews that, 
from the child's infancy onward, they had rewarded and encouraged attempta 
at achievement and tended to ignore the child's requests for help. "Moreover, 
the mothers who usually s, on taneously praised and rewarded their children's 
achievement efforts, even when the children did not seek approval, had 
children who displayed especially strong and frequent achieyement efforts 
outside the home" (15, 429). 

In American culture, as in most societies, achievement is morę strongly 
stressed and reinforced in the training of boys than of girls (70). It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that in the primary grades, boys manifest morę achieye¬ 
ment motiyation than girls on many criteria (e.g., interest in so!ving a puz¬ 
zle they had previously failed), although these sex differences are not so 
evident during the preschool years (76). 

The early development of high achieyement motiyation during preschool 
has prolonged and enduring effects. Winterbottom contrasted the early 
child-training procedures used by the mothers of preadolescent (8-10 years 
old) boys high in achieyement motiyation (as revealcd in projectiye tests) 
with those used by mothers of boys Iow in achieyement motiyation. The 
former expected self-reliant and independent behayior at earlier ages, from 
nursery school age onward, and from the earliest years gave frequent and 
substantial rewards for independent accomplishment (76, 478). 

Moreover, mothers who encouraged their children's early mastery of 
such basie skills as walking and talking had children with higher !evels of 
school achieyement than children whose mothers did not encourage early 
mastery (40). Reinforcement for early accomplishment seems to facilitate 
the development of a generał motive for achieyement and, morę specifically, 
the desire to learn new intellectual skills and to perform well in school. 
Clearly, "early training in independence and mastery contributes to the de- 
velopment of strong achieyement motiyation in preadolescents" (76, 478). 

Girls whose mothers rewarded their intellectual accomplishments during 
the first 3 years gained substantially in IQ between the ages of 6 and 10, 
and personality t^sts showed that they were highly concerned with mastery 
and competition. For ex.imple, a girl with an achievement-rcwarding mother 
respondcd to a picture of a boy with a yiolin by telhng a story in which a 
boy is "practicing the vio ( in and wants to be good so he can ptay in Carnegie 
Hall." In contrast, a girl with a nonachievement-rewarding mother would 
reply, "The boy doesn’t want to practice and wants to go out and play" 
(55). 

Achieyement behayior, especially in the intellectual area, is one of the 
most slabie aspects of a child's personality. Girls and boys who show a 
strong desire to perfect and master intellectual skills during the preschool 
years tend to retain this motiyation during adolescence and early aduithood. 
(55). The child who enters school with high achieyement motiyation—a 
strong desire to do well—is likely to develop into the adolescent and adult 
who is concerned with intellectual competence. 

While the subjects of these studies were moslly from the middle class, 

the findings are probably applicable to other groups as well. The disad- 
yantaged child grows up in a home almost completely lacking in intellec¬ 
tual stimulation and achieyement orientation; generally Se receiyes little or 
no encouragement or reward for independent achievements. Understand- 
ably, he acquires a Iow level of achieyement motiyation and, Since achieye¬ 
ment motiyation is critical for success in school, he is likely to perform 
poorly there. 
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In the studies of problem sołving, severai lead- 


ing investigators have madę um of five categories 
for mental processes, which we ahall deacnbe in 
tomr detail The reader interested in further study 
of these processes should consult the review 
of this area of research by Kagan and Kogan* 
on which we have substantially based our ap- 
proach. 

The five menta! processes which characterize 
effective problem solving are encoding, mtmory, 
hypolhnis-generalion, tvślualion. and dtduclion- 
usually occumng in that sequence. 

Encoding 

Encodmg refers to the comprehension and 
labclmg of atimuli. Through the child s selective 
atteiition to a stimuli's specific aspects, these as- 
pects are translated into perceptual images, 
words, and concepts. As the child develops dur- 
ing this period, words and concepts gradually 
become the dominant cod es for labeling sensory 
Information. 

For esample, a l-year-old child presented with 
the shape 


is likely to encode it only as an image. A 6-year- 
old. however. is likely to encode *his shape as, 
perhaps, a boat, a bullet, or the bottom of a steam 
iron As a result. when asked to select the same 
shape from a set of similar ones, the 6-year-old is 
apt to make errors which indicale that the shape 
had been labcłed by one or n.ore words That is. 
once language is acquired, the child eiaum/ate* 
perceptions to his language labels He relies on 
words as dcscriptions of objects rather than on the 
images as men tal copies of those objects 

Nonliterate peoples, as well as the menłally 
retarded, do the opposite-they rely on images 
alone as cod es for esperience The orientation 
toward the image seems to come aboul by neces- 
sity and to reflect a paucity of word skills This 
assessment is based on studies of image-onented 
persona who possess a remarkable facility. ndtlic 

imagery, which it popularty called the "photo- 
graphic memory." A person who has eidetic im- 
agery can retain accurate mental pictures of sights 
he has scen only once and even then only lor a 
short time. For example, he may be able to de- 
senbe in detail the dolhes wom by figures on a 
highway billboard or the prinl wallpaper in a rela- 
tive't dining room While eidetic imagery is fairiy 
common in the normal poFulation - perhaps 1 in 
10 American tchool chndren eahibits it-it is es- 
pectally prcvalcnt among nonverbai. image-ori- 
ented persona Appnwirtatcły 1 out of S mentally 
retarded American child ren and several nonliter¬ 
ate peopUa, such as the Ibo tri be of Eaatern Nige- 
M (Wobsr 19*7). pots e ss eidetic imagery. 


Process 1: Encoding _ 

The perception and comprehension of Information in the environmenł ^ J J 
is the first process in all problem-sohring sequence*. Encoding lnvotvcs selec- 
tivc attention to one event rather than another, and a labetmg or interpret- 
ing of the Information in the event. The child encodes—or mtcrpre:*— 
information in the cnvironment naturally and spontaneously, but the ralure 
of his interpretation changes with aRe. The infant or very young child usually 
translalcs cxpcricnce into images; the oider chil d is m orę likely to utc Worda 
and concepts. Consider the fotlowing figurę: ) lf this figurę is shosun 

to a 1 -year-old he is likely to encode it as an image, for he has no other 
way to interpret it The 6-year-old is likely lo encode the figurę usmg lan- 
guage—he might say, "It looks like a fmger," or, "It looks like a pencil 
lf asked to reproduce It or select a figurę from a set of sirmlar ones, he 
might make an error that would reveal that he percenred it as resembhng 
a fmger or a pencil. He might draw it as ,. j o r — ) We *** 
that the 6-year-old assimilated the originsl figurę lo hu language Ubek Th# 
school-age child typically uses words and concepts to interpret srtuatrom 
and the ncher the child's repertoire of words and concepts. the morę Irkeły 
he will rely on them rslher than images This suggcstion touches the issue 
of eidetic Imagery. 

[idetic Imagery. Only s few children and very few adulis in the West¬ 
ern world can msintain s complele yisual image of a Picture so that when 
it is taken away the person can desenbe it in detail (211. The child who can 
do this is said to have eidetic imagery. About 5 lo 10 percent of the popwle- 
tion of American school children have eidetic imagery. Ihey can "see" m 
its original color an image of a picture for «S seconds after U is laken away 
from them and can report details of it. However, children and aduits among 
nonlV«ate groups (the Ibo of eastern Nigeria, for eumpiel have a fregu ency 
of eidetic imagery that is cloae to 20 percent (9). Moreover, occurrence of 
eidetic imagery among mentally retarded American children u abo doae to 
20 percent (62) The higher freguency of eidetic imagery among tha mentalty 

retarded and the Ibo might be the conseguences of madeguate language u 3 ( 
resources and the tendency to use images as the primary unii m contrartmg 
experience to meaning 
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Inflix!sility of Encoding. While encoding — 
la a nKmtfy step in problem solving, there is a 
tendency for children to adopt fixed or inflexible 
Solutions to problems Understandably, children, 
dominated by sense perceplion, try to solve prob¬ 
lem* by imposing a single order on their sense , 
perceptions — even though that order may be 
quite arbitrary from the problem-solving point of 
vicw. A study byGollin illustrates the child s ten* 
dency to fis on one set of unita to incode all his 
esperience (Collin i966). For this study. the exper- 
imental children wete reeuired to learn to asso- 
clate pictures of animals and objects wilh skctchy 
drawings that dcpkted these animals only poorly. 
The pictures and partial drawings were presentcd 
in pair*. Por example, a detailed drawing of an 
ciephant was coupled with only a few lines 
vaguely suggesting an elephant. Then the child 
had to kam to gucss the animal from the partial 
drawing. During the leaming trials, a number of 
different animals and objects were shown. but 
alway* in the same order. Later, when the chil¬ 
dren wete tesled, the enpenmenter discovered 
that the number of correct reaponses depended on 
whe.her the pictures were presented in the same 
order in the test as in the leaming period. 

When the pictures were presented out of their 
original order, children w ho had been given lew¬ 
ar leaming tnala performed better than children 
w ho had morę leaming trials Collin conciuded 
that this oceurred because children who had been 
givcn fewer trials had not overiearned the original 
order of picture presenialion. That is. they had 
not fised inflesibly on the order, while the other 

children had leamed both the association be- 
tween pictures in each pair and the order of pre- 
sentation of each pair. The results of similar en- 
coding studies could affect certain educational 
practices that may encourage such inflexibility. 

Attintion and Exi*ectancy. The ability to 
focus the sełective attention required for encoding 
is rełated to espectancy - as well as other vari- 
ables. such aa anniety. If a child knows what is 
about to happen, he will be prepared to focus his 
attention on a particular event and to perceive and 
encode the evmt morę accurately. Expectancy's 
rok k iUuatrated by a study in which kindergar- 
ten children and second-. fourth-, and tixlh-grad- 
ers were asked to repcat words spoken by a man 
or woman (Maccoby 1967). In sonie instances, the 
iUuminated face of a man or woman appeared 
befote the words were spoken; in other instances, 
the face was iUuminated after the words were 
spoken. The children proved better at repeating 
words spoken by volces they were prepared to 
hear. and this lendency grew morę pronounced 
with inereasing age. 

Attention and Othes Vafiables Data indi- 
cate that boya exhibit different biases from girls in 
theit comprehenslon and labeling of experience. 
For esample, boys were found morę inclined than 
girls to analyie geometrie designs into their com- 
pom.nl parts (Kagan, Rosman, Day, Albert, and 
Phillips I9M). Class as well as scx affects ściec- 
livlty of attention. The data on soctal-class differ- 
ences have shown, for esample, that middle-class 
children were morę likely than their lower-class 
peers to use desciiplive <nd analyi e language to 
sort out similar designs. 

Another Importsnt var.ablc is age. Research 
Kas repeatedly confirmed that children 6 and 7 
years of age exhibit a dramatic inerease in their 
ability lo dirset and sustain attention. This In¬ 
dosie is so striking that some inyestigalors have 
suggssted that a changc in the central ncrvous 
system during this period underiles the greaUy 
sntendsd attention span. Others esplain this 
change in terms of the chlld’a growing concern 
during this period about making mislakes and 
havtng his roncepts sgree with the accepted stan¬ 
dard Because of their heightened apprehension, 
children may apply themaelves morę dillgently to 

performing laska and gaining a better under- 
standing of reality. Thus. for esample, one study 
conciuded that the best prediclor of children's 
"achievemenl behaelor" was their conviction that 
aucceaa or failure was due to self-imposed limita- 
tions or outside lorce* (Crandall. Kalkovsky, and 
Preston 1962). Ach.evement behavior wat defined 
as "behavior directed toward attainment of ap- 
proval —or ayoldance of disapproval - In mecting 
certain inteUsctual standard* ” Children who taw 
them*elve* aa responaible for their own tuccess or 
failure scored highest in achievement behavior; 
coneersely, children who fali that their destinies 
s beyond their contro! scored lowsat. 



Preference lor Single Strateg/es of Encoding- The possibility that the 
child for the adult) becomes accustomed to using one set of units to encode 
experience is part of a morę generał tendency toward inf1exibility—a tendency 
to view a situation or problem in only one way. In one experiment (75) 
children had to learn to guess the animal that was represented by a set of 
fractioncted lines (see Fig. 11.2). The child was first shown a set of lines that 
represented a particular animal (e.g., an elephant) and then was shown the 
complete drawing of the elephant. The child had to associate the two so that 
when only the set of fractionated lines was shown to him he could correctly 
guess what animal the stimulus represented. The order of presentation of the 
pairs was afways the ,ne. Some children were given only a *ew trials (i.e., 
a complete run through the various pairs of animals); others were given many 
trials. When the cnildren were tested later with the fractionated drawings, 
the number of correct guesses depended on whether the order of presenta¬ 
tion of the original stimuli remained the same as it was during the original 
learning or whether the order was changed. If the order was the same as 
earlier, the children who had been given many trials performed better. If 
the order was changed, the children who had been given fewer trials did 
better. It seems that all the children were learning both the association be- 
tween the fractionated lines and the picture as well as the order of occur- 
rence of each pair. The children given only a few trials had not overlearned 
a particular order of presentation of the animal pairs and thus did better 
when the order changed. They were morę flexible. Intellectual development 
consists, in part, of the learning of codes lor events. As it is often helpful 
for the child and adult to be able to shi.t codes for different events and 

different problems, it is helpful if he is given practice with diverse ways to 
codę reality. 

This conclusion has an important implication for educational practices. 
For cxample, many teachers have begun lo use Cuiscnaire rods to tcach first 
graders ihe fundamentals of arilhmctic and numeration. The rods are wooden 
sticks of different length ->011 different colors. The number 1 is represented 
by a colored :.ick one unit long; the number 2 is represented by a stick of a 
differen. cofor twue as long as the one-unit stick. The advantage of this 
partirular method ot teaching numbers is that it gives the young child a 
concrete intioduction to the concept of number as a magnitude es tim.n or. 
Numbers are a new experience for the child. The stimulus 1 + 1 = | l is a 
new stimulus to be decoded. If the mental units given the child for decoding 
numbers are rods of different lengths and colors the child will build up 
ąuickly a strong tendency to translate all numbers and number problems into 
images of these rods. This method will be troublesome and disaduantageous 
when long division or multiplication problems are confronted. The young 
child should probably be weaned from the Cuiscnaire representation of 
numbers before he becomes too strongly addicted to it and is unable to 
shift to a new translation system. 
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The Kole ol Enpectancy. The child’s selectivity of attention is related, 
in part, to his expectation . If a child knows what events are about to hap. 
pen (i.e., he has an expcctincy of what he might sec or hear), then he can 
prepare himself better for he ev< >t. Often such a preparation aids the ac- 
curacy of his perceplion. School-agc children (kinclergartcn, and grarlcs 2, 4, 
and 6) lislcned to a man’» voice and a woman'* voicc simullaneously speak- 
Ing two-word phrase* (e.g., dog eat). The vi fes camo simullaneously from 
two loud speakers placed 18 inches apart. One speaker was marked with 
the picture of a man's face, the other with a woman’s face. When the child 
was to report the words spoken by the man's voice, the man's picture was 

lighted; when the child was to report the words spoken by the woman, her 
picture was lighted. On some trials the picture of the face was lighted be¬ 
fore the voices spoke (the child wat given a preparatory signal). On other 
trials the picture of the face was lighted after the voices spoke. With age, 
the children became increatingly better at reportmg the words spoken 
by the voice to which they were told to listen. However, when the child 
wat given a preparatory set—he was told which voice to listen to before 
the voicet spoke—hit performance was better than if he was told after 
the voice spoke (42; see Fig. 11.3). 

Ctptcity lor Sumined Attention. Developmental changes on a va- 
riety of intellectual tatkt suggest that between 6 ind 7 years of age there 
it a dramatic inerease in quality of performance on problems requiring 
forused and suttained attention. This generalization seems to hołd for 
both American children and those in other cultures. The child under 5 
years seems easily distracted and has difficully mamtaining attention for 
a long time on a problem or communication from another person. These 
psychological changcs in cognitive functioning are associated with im¬ 
portant biological changes in the central njryous system, including the 
growth of neural tissue and changes in the electrical potentials generated 
by the brain. It it pottibk that an important reorganization of the cen¬ 
tral nervout syttem occurt between 5 and 7 years of age, and this reor¬ 
ganization may be partly respontibk for the dramatic inerease in the 
child'* ca pa ci ty (or suttained attention (70). 
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Memory 

The next »tep in the problem-tolving proces* 
is memory A childa ability to register and retain 
encoded expcrience affects the storę of Informa¬ 
tion and knowledge he has to draw on in solving 
problcms. Since remembering is often a great ef- 
fort, the quality of a child‘s memorv depends on 
his motivation, that is, his interes! and determi- 
nation. Therefore, anxiety and intervening 
thoughts generally reduce the child's ability to 
register or recall memories This retardant effect 
on memory parallels the negative effect that ank¬ 
iety exerts on verbal skill. On the other hand, ex- 
periments in which younger children's memory is 
facilitated by overleaming often have resulted in a 
marked increase in the problem-solving capacity 
of thosechildren. 

Vocabulary and Memory Vocabulary, im¬ 
age*, and concepts help a child associate evcnts 
and fix them in his memory. Thus. a child with a 
good vocabulary recalls new Information beltcr 
than a child with poor language ability. Studies 
show, for example, that an older child can remem- 
ber a longer serie* of numbers, but, morę impor- 
tant, that the length of the serie* he can remember 
increase* in proportion to the child'* familiarity 
with word*. C~ " ’ j these findings-children 

from language-poor environments have be en 
found to perform poorly at remembering spoken 
or written words. While vert>al ability coincide* 
with facility at remembering, a better vocabulary 
does not guarantce a better memory Inatead, the 
child who want* to retain information must ac- 

tively use words to reinforce and even rehearse 
his recent memories This war demonstrated in a 
study of children in kindergarten and grades two 
and five in which they were shown a set of pic- 
tures in a given order, and then shown the sam* 
picturet in different order*. Finally the children 
were asked to point to the picture* in their origi- 
nal order. The older chddren repeated the namet 
of the picture* to themselves as they were fint 
presented or while trying to recall them. These 
children did better at recalling the original order 
than the younger children. The kindergarten chil¬ 
dren also knew the names of the picture*, but they 
did not use this information to reinforce their 
memories of the order Children of 5 year*. taught 
to use words to remember the picture*. did signif- 
icantly better on recall — despite children'* ten- 
dency not to use verbal mediator* spontaneously , 
until they are 7 or older (Flavell, Be«ch, and Chin- 
sky lut*) 

Anhisty. Many experim*nts hav* demon- 
stratrd that anxiety, interfering with attention, 
diminishe* a ci-..'d's memory performance. Me»- 
ser, in his study ol this effect, diyided third-grad* 
boy* into three groups. Th* fitłt group was mad* 
ansiou* by causing its member* to fail an ana¬ 
gram test; the second group was permitted to suc- 
ceed in th* test; and th« third was not tested at all. 
Then a story was r»ad to all the sub|*ct», who latcr 
recountcd it as accuratdy as possible. Th* "anx- 
ious" flrst group SCO red significantly lower than 
the other two, which scored the sam* (Messer I 
1968). 

Łonu- and Short-term Memory bhort-term 
memory ref er* to newly encoded information that 
i* available for no morę than 30 second* after it 
has been registered These memories ar* gener¬ 
ally los! unieś* they are transferred to long-term 
memory. One study showed that the short-term 
memory of child, en 5 or 6 years old is notably 
shorter than th* short-term memory found in 
adults (Momson, Eisenberg, Hatth, and Mindes 
1968). Th* esperimenters presented children and 
adults with scv*ral geometrie forma, displaying 
each for less than a second. Afterward, the sub- 
jects pointed out th* forma they had scen on 
sheets showing 10 geometrie forma. All th* chil¬ 
dren couid recall two form* with some eaae, while 

many of th* adult subtects couid recall three or 
four. Adults had used th* mnemonk aid of asao- 
datlng each form with a simpte, famiUar figura, 
and thus retained th* form* In memory mor* eaai- 
ly. The immediat* memory of number or word 
*equencss also imptoess with ag* Cłuldrsn 10 
years old ean recall a atring of ais or a*v*n num- 
ben raad to them. wheseae the 5-year-old remem- J 
bert fhreat aaoat 


Process 2: Memory Functions 

Memory refers to the storage of experiences for a period after they 
have ended. It had been assumed for many years that all perceived events 
were registered with equal strength. If a person couid not remember an 
event that he perceived, it was assumed that the fauli lay with his inabil- 
Ity to recall it rather than with any differences in registration. Recent re- 
search suggests that it may be useful to distinguish between twe- memory 
processes-short-term memory and long-term memory. Short-term mem- 
ory usually refers to a tracę available for a maximum of 30 seconds, but 
typically for a much shorter period of time. It is believed that wilhout spe- 
cial control processes, encoded information in short-term memory is not 
transferred to long-term memory and cannot be retrieved at a la ter time. 

Kindergarten age children seem to hav* a mor* limited short-term 
memory than adults. Kindergarten children and adults were shown two. 
three, or four geometrie forms for very brief exposures (.15 second) in a 
tachistoscope (i.e., a machme that allows very brief controlled exposures 
of vsual stimuli). After the brief exposure the child looked at a card con- 
taming ten geometrie forms and had to point lo the forms which he had 
seen in the tachistoscope. The children did very well when they were 
exposed briefly to only two forms, bul couid not recall three or four 
geometrie figures. Morę of the adults. by conlrast, were able to recall three 
or four forms. li appears that the adults were coding the stimuli (i.e., say- 
mg to themselves that it reminded them of a star or a tnangle or a cirde) 
and. as a resull, were able to l.old morę of the forms in memory (45). 

As mdicated earlier, the capacity of immediatc memory (i.e.. how 
mucn a child can report immedialeły after secing or hearing a itring of 
numuers or words) inereases each year across th* period 5 to 10 years of 
age. A 10-year-old can recall a string of six or seven numbers read to him, 
, while the 5-year-old can typically recall only four or, at the most, fiv*. 
The kindergarten child s inability to carry out a complicated instruction 
or provide the correct answer to an orally presented problem is sometimes 
caused by his forgelling the essenlial elements of the insiiuction or problem 
rather than by inability to do what was required. Often such forgelling is due 
to the fact that he does nol rehearse, to himself, ihe essence of the instruc- 
r tion or problem. In one expcrimenl, children of three ages (kindergarten and 
grades 2 and 5) were exposed to a set of familiar pictures; the expenmenter 
pointed to a given number of them in a given order. Then that array of pic¬ 
tures was replaced vith a new arrangement and th* child had to point to th* 
sam* pictures in the same order as h* watched th* enperimenter touch them. 
The older children. in contrast to the younger ones. had better memory scores 
and were morę likely to rehearse silently the names of the pictures as they 
were touched or while the child was attempting to recall them (as evi- 
denced by distinct movements of the lips). Th* kindergarten children knew 
the names of the pictures, but their poor recall and Iow rehearsal were 
caused by a failure to use th* "trick" of saying the names of the pictures 
to themselves in order to help memory (13). Thus possession of a vocabu- 
lary ,0 encode obiects is no guarantee that th* child will use his vocabu(*ry 
_ to he, P him remember information, or in other aspects of problem*solviiig. 

Individu»l Diflerencct in Memory. Differences among children of the 
same or different ages in the*r ability to remember events seem to be re- 
latcd, in large measure, to the capacity to sustain attention, as well as the 
availability of vocabulary, images, and concepts that can be associalcd wilh 
the events and help to hołd them in memory. If the child atlends to the 
materiał. Ihe most important determinant of his ability to remember anv- 
thmg is the active use of availrble words, concepts, and images to aid both 
m Ihe registration of ihe evenl and in its recall. Both memory and vo- 
cabulary si/e improve with age A 9-year-old can remember a longer senes 
of numbers of words than a 5-year-oid can; and th* length of th* senes 
remembered is a function of th* familiarity of th* words. Simiiariy, with 
each year. the child'* voc*bulary grows larger, and children from linguistically 
improverishedi enyironments perform poorly on memory tasks that mvołv* 
language. Children with meager language do not comprehend or recall new 
information as faithfully or extensively as children with rich language re- 
sources (3, 23). 

Other far lors Conlro/fing Memory Lack ol selective attention also 
leads to imperfect registration ol the event and, therefore, to memory failure. 
Failure to focus attention couid be ihe result of several factors, but the most 
obvious. and perhaps the most frequent, are interfering thoughis and dis - 
traciing stimuli Th* negative relations between quality of memory and 
anxl*ty have been well documented. Ansious children display poorer recall 
than less anxious children and it Is b*lleved that th* ansiety creates distracł- 
Ing stimuiation that deflects attention from relevant incoming Information 
and, therefore, impairs memory. 

In a recent study, third pad* boy* were divid*d Into three groups. On* 
group was madę anxtous by causing them to fail on a word problem 143 ). 
A second group was allowed to i. Tied on the urn* word problem, and a 
third group was not given the problem at all. lach child wat then read th* 
short story that appears below and told to remember li 

The American horse known as Man of War was a verv fine horse. He ran in 
races in the United States, in France and in Germany. He was brown wilh a 
red manę and had v#ry sirong legi. Fiv* limes a year, he wal in horse show* 

In Boston, where chi Id-en cam* to se* him troi and run. Afler watching him, 
th* children were senred hot chocolate, biscuits and fudge ( 43 ) 

Immedialeły after hearing the story, th* children had to recall at much 
of it as possible. The children who wer* mad* arurioui had markedly poorer 
memory for elements of th* story than th* other two groups. who wers *qual 
in their recall scores (4J). 
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Generation of Ideas and Hypothetea __ 

Problem tohring reąuirea the ability lo pro- ~ 
duce yariout poaaible altemalive idea* and solu- 
tiona. Thia impliea that the child muat possess a 
good knowledge ol cognitive unita -words, lm- 
ages, concepts, and the logical rules goveming ( 
their use and relation to one another. Yet, the 
mere poaaeaaion of thia knowledge may only indi- 
cate that a child ia mltUigenl. On the other hand, 
the child who combinea theae unita in uniquely ! 
conatructive waya ia regarded aa creatwt Intelli- 
gence and creativity, thereiore, do not neceasartly 
appear together in a child Indeed, insofar as Ihese 
abilitiea have been meaaured, creativity ia inde¬ 
pendent of intelligence. In all caaea, the child a 
treedom and enthuaiaam to generale ideaa may be 
Inhibited by the tear of making errora, ao that 
meaaured performance in problem aolying ia 
aometimca mialeading. 

Ceitical ArraiBirria. Much problem aolving " 
involvca the recognition of aimilaritiea. The judg- 
ment that Iwo objects are aimilar preaumea the j 
ability to perceiee that they ahare certain aalient , 
featurea or critical •ttributet Theae altribules pro- - 
vide a meana lor recogmzing the conceptual 
aimilarity between thinga, aa well aa their literał 
and concrete likeneaaea For e*ample, a knowl¬ 
edge ol critical attributea makea elear thal the 
hummingbird aa well aa the giant condor. though 
yaatly diłlerent in size and habita, are both 
membera ol the daaa ol birda. The sanie knowl¬ 
edge would predude the placement ol the bat - 
which ia a flying rodent-in the same class aa 
the hummingbird, even though his winga make 
him superficially aimilar to a bird Conceptual 
aimilaritiea permit objecta and ideaa to be aorted 
into claaaea that are morę meaninglul and morę 
induaive oł diłlerent objecta that may be unlike 

in apecilic detaila, and thereiore morę stimulalmg 
of new ideaa and hypotheaea For eaample, al- 
though birda diller widely among the yarioua 
indiyidual apeciea, they all posaess the typtcal or 
critical attributea oł the concept ol bird 

Social erperience also playa a role in the per- 
ception oł certain critical attributea. Not uncom- 
monly, lor eaample, children who are led to be- 
lieve that an adults importance ia baaed on his 
race may leam to priae lightneaa or darkneaa ol 
skin. Other children will aaaociate importance 
wilh creatiyity. character, education. aocial poai- 
tion, or wealłh. 




Process 3: Generation of Ideas and Hypotheaea 

Encoding (the eomprehension oł events) and the storage ol inłormation 
in memory are typically the First two processes in a problem-solving 
seguence The third proceaa ia the generation ol poasible Solutions: the pro- 
duction ol alternative ideas to sotve a problem. This process is occasionalty 
called the induction phase of problem-solving, and is closely related to the 
notion oł creatiyity. 

In order to generale ideas successłully, the child must possess (1) the 
necessary knowledge or cognitive unita, (2) a permissive attitude toward 
error, so that he is not afraid ol making a mistake, and (3) the less palpable 
ingredient, insight Generation of hypotheaea is always involved when a child 
tries to find a basis of similarity among objects or attempts to figurę out 
how to solve a problem. 

The Importance ol Critical Attributes. The child's judgmenł that two 
objects are aimilar or alike is partly a function ol the degree to which those 
two objects share what have been called critical altribules That is, the con¬ 
ceptual similarity between two objects is typically bascd on the shared pres- 
ence of a few salient elements, rather than a large number of shared 
elements. Adults cali a chihuahua and a wolfhound both doga bccause they 
share the critical attributes of a bark and other species-typical characteristics. 
However, a chihuahua shares a larger number of attributes with a Siamese 
cat (size, short hair, frequency of "residence" in a smali apartment) than 
it does with a wolfhound. But because the chihuaf la and the cat do not 
share the same critical attributes, they are not judge . as being members of 
the same class. 

The critical attributes that define specific concepts will vary with the 
child's learning ezperiences. For ezample, children who learn that social 
class and ils accompanying prestige are defined by the critical attributes of 
wealth rather than education will probably, as adults, invest morę effort in 

accumulating materiał wealth than those children whose delinition of social 
class has education as the critical attribute. First grade children lor whom 
straight versus curved lines are the critical attributes lor letters ol the alpha- 
bet <;,ay conluse smali case d with smali case b, but not Capital C and 
Capital f. 
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Typically, the child with a rich and varied storehouse of 
images, words, and rules is regarded as inlelligent. The child who uses these 
units In a unipue and constructwe way it called creatrye. Inlelligent chil¬ 
dren can be either creative or noncreatiye. 
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Creativity IN Problem Solyinc. As we have 
suggested. crtetioit y can play an important, 
lhough little-understood, role in the generation of 
ideas and hypotheses Crealivity seems to be ar. 
ability that, in a sense, stands alone Studies have 
found that, in addition to its independence from 
intelligence, creativity also is unrelated to aca- 
demic aptitudes or achievement (Wallach and 
Kogan 1965) In these studies, lour criteria of cre- 
ativity were devised. Fifth-grade children were 
then tested against these criteria to assess their 
creatmty. The children had to give examples of 
such concepts as "round things" (ladybugs, cook- 
ies, eyes) or "things that move on wheels" (cara, 
bicycles, carnages); propose practical uses for 
such items as a cork, a chair, and a newspaper 
(pług a leak, feed a fire, hit a dog); suggest possi- 
ble similarities between such pairs as cats and 
mice (four feet, fur, sharp teeth) and milk and 
meat (come from animals, eaten as food, are kepi 
in refrigerators); and lastly, view abstract designs 
and speculate on their meamngs or interpreta- 
tions The researchers found that creativity per¬ 
formance in one of the tests could be used to pre- 
dict performance in olhers. In addition, the 
subjects’ overall creativity scores were found to be 
unrelated to standard measures of acadcmic apti- 
tude or achievemenl. II was cqually likely that 
individua!s wilh Iow scores in academic ability 
scored high or Iow in creativity, conversely, in- 
dividuals scoring high in creatmty may have 
scored either high or Iow in academic ability 

In this same study scx differcnces in crcal.rity 
were correlaled with social factors Among boys, 
differencet in creativity were not ugniftcantly re- 
lated to social behaviot Girls, on the other hand, 

exhihited morę complex interdependence be¬ 
tween creatmty and social relations Girls who 
were htghly creative as well as highly intelligent 
were popular with fnends and self-confidenl in 
school. Girls with high creativity but Iow intelli- 
gence were socially less cautious and hesilant 
than the first group. but also less populat with 
their friends Girls with Iow creatmty and high 
intelligence, although sought out by their school- 
mates. were morę aloof and cautious than the two 
other groupt of girls. 

Another researcher also studied creatmty in 
children 7 to 8 years of age, using similar creativ- 
ity tests (Ward 1968) In this Work, too. the experi- 
menter found that although scores on each of the 
creatmty tests correlaled with one another, they 
were not related to the children's intelligence 

Most studies in this area reveal that some cre- 
ative children may not display their creatmty 
unless they can undertake problem-solving tasks 
in the spirit of a gamę. When challenged under 
senous test conditions, some of these otherwise 
creative children fail to score well. Thus, many 
investigators believe creatmty is best expressed 
in an atmosphere where the child feels free to lakę 
chances and riak unusual ideas —and errors In 
short, creativity blossoms where the child can be 
"playful" — a no! unnatural connection consider- 
ing our discuasion in Chapter 6 on the relation- 
ahipe between play and creativity. 


Cenerotion of Hypotheses md the Concepl of Creatmty. The posses- 
sion of a rich reservoir of knowledge is separate from the freedom to use 
that knowledge. Typically, the child with a rich and varied storehouse of 
images, words, and rules is regarded as intelligent. The ch.ld who uses these 
units in a unique and constructive way is called creative. Intelligent chil¬ 
dren can be either creative or noncreative. In one study, fifth grade children 
were given standard tests for their intelligence as well as tests of creatmty. 

’ The tests for creatmty required the child to generale many unusual 
hypotheses For example, in one test the child would be told a characteristic 
and asked to name as many obiects as he could that had that characteristic 
(e g , name all the things that you know that are shirp; round). The children 
were also asked to think up varicd uses for objects (e.g., tell mc all the 
different ways that you wou.d use a newspaper, a cork). In a third test 
the child was shown a linę drawing as seen in Fig. 11.4 and asked to think 
up all the things each drawing m.ght be. He was also shown a nonsense linę 
design as shown in Fig. 11.5 and asked to say all the things the nonsense 
design madę him think of. The child was classified crealiue if he gave many 
answers to each of the tests, some of which were sery unusual—unique in 
comparison to the answers givcn by the other children. The children were 
grouped into four catogorics: highly intelligent and highly creative; highly 
intelligent and Iow in creatmty; Iow in intelligence and highly creative; Iow 
in intelligence and Iow in creatmty. 

The girls who were bolh highly intelligent and highly creative were very 
sclf-confident in school and were popular with their friends. The highly 
•* 

creativc, but low-intelligence girls, on the other hand, secmed to be just 
the opposite in personality. They were cautious, hesitant, and had liltle aelf- 
confidence. The low-intelligence. low-creative girls were slightly less cautious 
and hesitant than were the high-creativc, low-intelligence girls, and the 
former were morę popular and outgoing with their friends. Finally, the 
highly intelligent but low-crealive girls were sought out by olhers, but they 
often failed to reciprocate such overtures—as if they were a liltle aloof or 
cautious with the other girls. Differences in creatmty among boys did not 
relate dosely to their social behavior with their peert. 

In generał, the creative child who was intelligent was willing to take a 
chance, to risk a "craay” idea. He seemed to have a less severe attitudc 
toward error. The girl who was both intelligent and creative seemed to be 
successful both in school and in her relationships with her peert. These 
children seemed to be confident and free of anxiety over generatmg uncon- 
ventional ideas (66). 
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The Role of Learning Set. Another factor 
that plays a part in the generation of ideas and 
hypotheses ił learning set Lcaming set is the ap- 
plication of experience gained in solving one 
problem to solving other problems A child s elfi- 
ciency in using eaperience in this way improves 
steadily with age, continuing into the college 
years For example. in one typical study of leam- 
mg set. preschool children took six days to leam 
to tolve a new problem in a progression of similar 
problems; but fiflh-grade children requircd only 
three days (Levlnson and Reese 1967). 

Increasing efficiency in leaming set follows on 
the chUd's expanding ability to generale hypothe- 
aet and menłaUy eliminale incorrect guesses A 
child's growing confidence that problems have 
correct Solutions also contributes to this improve- 
ment. Moreover, between the ages of 6 and 10, 
children leart that formal problems can be dl- 

vorced from personal attitudes and solved 
logicclly. 

Tesfs of learning set In typical studies of - 
leaming set, children select one of two objects 
from a variety ot different pairs of objects. Thecri- 
terion for a "correct" selection is arbitrarily set by 
the experimenter, who chooses some attnbute of 
the object, which is unknown to the subject For 
each correct choice, the child is rewarded There- 
fore, as the child progresses from one object pair 
to another, he can apply his previous critenon- 
leaming experience to leaming the criterion for 
the ner.t selection between objects For example, 
children may be shown a serie, of pairs of colored 
chips —perhaps red-green, red*yellow, and red- 
fclack They then would be asked to select one 
chip from each pair The criterion for tfte "correct 
choice may be fixed as the "red one " After a 
numberof Irials the child is expected tó recogmze 
that color, not position, determines the proper 
selection. After leaming this, the child may be 
shown a spoon and fork, both of the same size 
and color. The esperimenter may decide that the 
spoon is the correct choice. The children now are 
expected to have leamed from their previous ex- 
perience to quickly discard certain hypotheses 
such as position. Therefore, they should choose 
morę quickly on the baats of whether the utensil 
has tines or a scoop. 


Generation ol Hypotheses and Learning Set. One of the clearest dem- 
onslrations of the importance of developmcntal changes in the generation 
of ideas is scen in a phenomenon called learning set or "learning to learn." 

A learning set is the acquired set or attitude that is relevant to solving a 
particular class of problems, a disposition to attend to the relcvant stimuli 
in the problem, and to discard incorrcct classes of hypotheses. In brief, the 
child learns a generał solution approach to a specific class of problems. 
Thus, if a person played 20 Questions each day for 100 days, his efficiency 
and the quality of his qucstions would improve daily, even though the 
specific "seeret" object he was trying to guess changed each day. He would 
be learning to ask better questions, and learning not to ask questions that 
yield little information. 

The problems used with children to explore "learning set” usually in- 
volve a series of discriminations in which a pair of objects is presented to 
the child. The child is told that one of the objects is correct and if he picks 
the correct one he will get a penny. Suppose that the first pair of objects 
presented to the child were a red and a yellow cube and the experimenter 
had decided that the yellow cube was correct. If the child picks the yellow 
cube he rcceiyes a penny; if he picks the red cube he receives nothing. 
Initially, a 5-year-old might behave as if the position of the cube, whether 
it is on the right or the left, is the clue to correetness. if the yellow cube 
were on the right and he picked it and was rewarded, he would likely pick 
the cube on the right on the next trial even though the yellow cube were 
on the left. His initial hypothesis to solve this problem was that position 
was the key to the solution. Eventually the child will solve the problem and 
pick the yellow cube consistently, rogard 1 - o.' its position. After solving 
this problem he is presented with a different one. Now he is shown a bird 
and a four-footed animal of the same size and coloration, and the experi- 
menter has decided that the bird is correct. The key to the solution has 
nothing to do with color or size but rather with two versus four feet. 

However, the 5-ycar-old child who had solved the yellowred cube prob¬ 
lem earlier would be likely to solve this problem morę rapidly as a result 
of having first had the cube problem. He has learned something from the 
initial problem: he has learned to disregard the initial hypothesis of posi¬ 
tion. The morę rapidly he eliminates incorrect hypotheses that he ordinarily 
would try, the quicker he will solve the problem. Learning to learn is a 

combination of disregarding preferred hypotheses that are of no help, and 

learning to attend to the new and relevant aspects of a problem. 

In one study NO), learning-set problems were administered to preschool 
children, fifth grade children, and college students. The child was shown a 
pair of objects and was told to guess which one was correct. He was given 
several chances with a specific pair of objects and then was given a new 

pair of objects and, therefore, a new problem to solve. Each subject was 

given ten different problems each day. There was an orderly progression in 
the efficiency with which a learning set was acquired (see Fig. 11. 6). It took 
the preschool children 6 days (ten problems a day) to learn to solve each 
new problem quickly. The fifth grade children required only 3 days, and 
the college students only 2 days in order to arnve at a point where they 
could solve a discrimination problem within one or two trials. The increasing 
efficiency of the older children was due to (1) grealer flexibility in eliminat- 

ing incorrect hypotheses, (2) the availability of a grealer number of 
hypotheses, and finally (3), the faith that there was t correct solution—that 
analysis and atlcntion to the stimuli would result in successful solution. In 
addition, the child learns that the contcnt of a problem does not have to 
be roalislic or related to his personal life. The 6-ycar-old has not yet learned 
this principle and he occasionally bnngs in personal items from his own lite 
experiences in solving problems. For example, Scottish children were admin- 
islered problems of the following type: 

There are three boys, John, Itill and Pete, and they go to three difft-rcnl schools, 

the North school, the South schoot, and the West srhool, john goes to the 

North school, (Sili goes to the South school, where does Pete gof 

A 6-year-old child might say, "Pele goes to the North school becausc 
my brother Pele goes there," confusing his own personal expcriences with 
the arbitrary content of the problem. The 10-year-old would realize that 
"West school" was correct. Children must learn that a formal problem can 
be divorced from reality and that a solution can be arrived at logically, 
through thinking (8). As we shall see later, this idea is central to PiagePs con- 
ception of intellectual growth during the early school years. 
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M«thod» of Sortinc Concepts When gener- 
ating hypothetet, chi Id ren exhibil both formal 
developmental as wrll as individual differences in 
Ihe ways Ihat they classify information. Depend- 
ing on their age and olher pereonal factors, chil¬ 
dren indicate preferences among lour approaches 
lo Ihe construclion ol concepts (Kagan, Moss, and 
Sigel 1963) Those four approaches are: 



1. Superordinate or categorical: grouping ob|ects as 
"wholes"; for example, categorizing car, train, 
and bus as "vehides," or horses, mice, and 
birds as "animals." 

2. Funclional-relalional: grouping objects accord- 
ing to some relation between their functions; 
for example, detcribing nine boys who play 
baseball together as "a team," or grouping 
gasoline with cara, sińce gasoline fuels cars. 

3. Functional-locational: dassifying ob|ects be- 
cause of common location; for example. dassi¬ 
fying blackboard, desk, and notebook as 
"school things.'' 

4. Analylic: grouping objects by some manifest, 
similar part; for example, all pcople with 
blonde hair, or all hoofed animals. 



Ceneration ol Hypolhese' in Concept-Sorting Taks. There are impor- 
tant developmental as well a*. indiyidual differences in the kinds of concep- 
tual categories the child uses to dassify information. Normally we are most 
concerned with the contcnl or particular mcaning of the conccpt (e g.. Does 
the concept deal with people, animals, plants, cars, or school?). However, 
a second aspect of a concept pertains to its formal qualities. The formal 
aspect deals with the quality of the grouping, independent of its specific 
content. Some of the major formal dimensions (37) include; 

1. Superordinatc or categorical concepts—When a categorical concept 
is used it characterizes or represents a shared attribute among the objects. 
The child who groups pears, apples, or bananas together under the label 
Iruit is using a superordinate concept. 

2. Functicnal-relational concepts—In these concepts the basis of sim- 
ilarity involves the relation between or among mcmbers of the class. Ex- 
amples of functional-relationa! concepts include grouping together (our 
children because they play together or grouping a match with a pipę 
because the match lights the pipę. 

3. Functional-locational—In this case the members of the class share a 
common location. The child who groups all animals Ihat liwe on a farm is 
producing a functional-locational concept. 

4. Analylic concepts—The basis for similarity involves a manifest or 
public component that is part of each stimulus in the category An esample 
would be to group together all living things that had legs or all objects with 
a yertical stripe. 

There are lawful developmental changes in the usc of these four con- 
ceptual categories. As the child grows he is morę likely lo use superordinate 

categorical dimensions and less likely to usc functional dimensions in dassi¬ 
fying or grouping (amiliar materials together. 


Age-related trends Many studies have demon- 
strated certain age trends in the usc of these ap¬ 
proaches to concept construclion (Sigel 1953; Ka¬ 
gan, Rosman. Day, Albert, and Phillips 1964). For 
example, children 4 to 6 years of age most often 
classify yisually presented objects to functional- 
rclational categories (the boys play bali together). 
Older children seem to prefer both superordinate 
and analylic groupings. Children in lower aocial 
classes lend loward functional-relalional group¬ 
ing morę frequently Ihan their middle-class pcers 
With incrcasmg age the prefercncc moves toward 
analylic groupings of yisually presented obiects. 

In word-sorting tasks, the prefercncc trends 
are opposite to those described above When sub- 
jects 6 to 9 years old told of the likenesses they 
detected among word groups, the uae of analytic 
groupings was found to have decreaaed with in- 
cieasing age; on the other hand, the use of super¬ 
ordinate categories increaaed (Olver and Home- 
by 1966). With enceptiona. most investigations 
(ind that analytic concepts are used morę fre- 
quently with pictures than with words. 


The Mcaning and Signilicance ol Analylic Concepts. The tendency to 
produce analylically based concepts with yisual stimuli (objects or pictures) 
tends to inerease with age—because of both a tendency to think before act- 
ing as well as a prefercnce to analyze the stimulus materials. Children 6 lo 11 
years of age were shown a set of three pictures such as in Fig. 11.7 and were 
asked to selcct two pictures that were alikc in some way. Wilh age, there 
was an inerease in numlier of analylic concepts. The older children would 
be morę likely to say that the watch and the ruler go together because they 
both have numbers, rather than the watch and the man go together because 
the man wears the watch. Similarly, Ihe older children would be morę 
likely to group the housc and the pipo together because they both have 
smoke conung out, rather than lo pair the match and the pipc because the 
former lights the lalter. Analylic concepts inerease with age in part because 
older children often pause and reflect longer in generating concepts than 
younger children do In one expenment, one group of school-agc children 



was instructed to wait 15 seconds before telling the examincr the concep- 
tual basis they sclecled, a second group was told lo respond qu,ckiy (34). 
The former group produced morę analytic concepts than the iatrei group 



Kelevance of the Materiał to Be Calegorizcd It is important to reahze 
that the child who uses analytic or relational concepts with pictures may not 
do so when hc is presented wilh words. The child's strategy of dassifying in¬ 
formation depends to a great extent on the materiał being elassified. Subjects 
6 to 19 years of age were asked to State Ihe limilarity among groups of words 
(49). The subject was first read a pair of words, then a third word was added 
to the pair, a fourth word lo the trio, and so on until he had the task of 
explaining the similarity among eight words. The eight words—in order of 
their presentation—were banana, peach, potalo, meat, milk, water, air, germs. 
The use of an analytic conceptual basis to tie the words together decreased 
with age; superordinate categories inereased. It will be recalled that, with 
pictures, analytic reasons inereased with age. How are we to interpret the 
fact that the relation of age to use of analytic or superordinate concepts de¬ 
pends on whether the child is working wilh words or pictures? 
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Dependenci on shmuli. While some studies 
suggest that age trends determine children's con- 
> cept-sorting ability independent of what the stim¬ 
ulus is, other data seem to counter this conten- 
tion. For example, one study found that while 1 
lower-class children could fairly easily categonze ; 
familiai three-dimensional objects, they had con- 
siderable difficulty sort mg out pictures ot those 
same objects (Sigel, Anderson, and Shapiro 1966, 
Sigel and McBane 1967, Sigel and Olmsted 1967). 
Thus, it would seem that the type ot stimulus does 
influence a childs performance at concept sorting. 

Another study contains an even clearcr indica- 
tion that the type ot stimulus affects the child s 
classification processes (Wohlwill 1963). This 
study, using abstract reprcscntations ot numbcrs 1 
as well as numerals themselves, compared Iwo 
responses - the relational ("Select the larger num- 


ber ot dots") and the absolute ("Select the nu- 
mcral 5"). When children were shown dut pat- 
tema or groups ot triangles or crosses and asked to 
select the numerically smaller patterns or g.-oups, 
they readily madę selections based on such rcla- 
tive quantity-three dots being rccogm/ed as 
tewer than four, two triangles as fcwcr Ihan three, 
and so on. However, uaing the same patterns and 
groups, the children had substantial difficulty se- 
lecting an absolute number as represented by the 
patterns and groups (five dots for the numeral 5, 
and so on). When shown the actuai nu nerals, on 
the other hand, they madę absolute esponses 
much morę readily, selecting, for example, the 
numeral S when it was requesled 

It appears, Ihen, that the stimuli definitely af- 
fected the child's ability to make desired respons¬ 
es. Therefore, unless the specific stimuli are tak- 
en into account, it is difficult to be certam that a 
child's obsenred responses are the only ones he 
can make in a concept area, given other stimuli, 
he might well make new responses. 

Sociol influenca. Children seem to be aware at 
an early time that adults regard certam ways ol 
łhinking as "good" and others as "bad." This 
understanding, investigators have found, results 
from the child's observation that frequently adults 
are morę lavish in their praise when a child suc- 
ceeds in difficult laska or after a determined effort. 
As a result, children may associate success in dif¬ 
ficult tasks with pleasurabie feelings —and may 
therefore be motivatcd to develop morę sublle 
skills in concept sorting For examplc, if a situa- 
tion makes f unctionai groupings easier and analy l- 
Ic ones harder to determine, even a child ol 6 or 7 
may prefer the harder grouping if he thinks his 
pa ren ta or teachers regard it as morę desirable. 
Such thought lendencies, established by ex- 
pressed parental values, can result in habits ol 
mind. Thus, an older child may have deve!oped 
an analytical mind not becausc he had an inherent 
anałyttcal caat to hia character, but because his j 
pa renta preferred such thinking and expressed 
their preference to him. 


The Molive lor the "Elegant" Concept. The child has standards regard- 
ing the quality of the concepts he produces on a test, just as he has stand¬ 
ards regarding the quality of his behavior with others. The school-age child 
has learned, to some degree, what kinds of answers in a concept-sorting task 
are of high quality—i.e., "good" concepts to produce. Part of his judgment 
is related to the subtlety of the category, the amount of work required to 
produce it. An answer to a hard problem is much morę va!uable than an 
answer to an easy one. Thus the specific stimulus array shown to the child 
is important in determining the concepts he chooses to draw from it. If the 
stimulus array makes functional concepts easy to detect and analytic ones 
difficult, the older child is likely to select analytic concepts because he be- 
lieves them to be better, morę elegant. The older child may choose the ana¬ 
lytic concept not becausc he failed to notę the relational aspcct but because 
he belieyes them to be "better," morę elegant. Henco it is inappropriate to say 
that a child is analytic or relational without specifying the stimulus materials 
presented to him. 

An illustration of the importance of the stimulus array on casc of con- 
ceptuali/ation is contained in a study in which children had to learn either a 
relational or an absolute categorization of number. Children m grades 1, 3, 5, 
and 8 were presented with pairs of stimuli representing numerical amounts 
and told that one stimulus was correct. The children had to learn either a 
relational (pick the smaller number of the pair) or an absolute (always pick 
the number 5) conception of number. 

One group of children was presented with perceptual representations 
of the numbers (e g., five dots versus seven dots, three dots versus five dots). 
A second group was presented with an abstract rcpresentation of the num¬ 
bers in terms of sets (e g., five triangles versus seven squares, five crosses 
yersus three circles). A third group was presented with actuai pairs of num- 
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erals (the number 5 yersus the number 7, the number 5 yersus the number 1; 

73). 

Under the perceptual and abstract ccnduions, acquisition of the rela¬ 
tional concept (pick the smaller) was easier than acquisiłion of the absolute 
concept. When the stimuli were numerals, the absolute concept was very 
easy to attain. The importance of the modę of presentation was clearest 
among the first grade children. The relational concept was easy to attain 
under the perceptual conditions; the absolute response was easy to attain 
under the numeral condition, but both relational and absolute concepts were 
very difficult to obtain under the abstract condition. It is not reasonable to 
conclude, therefore, that first grade children are preferentially relational or 
prefercnlially absolute in the way they think about number concepts. The 
case with which they conceptualize number depends intimately on how the 
materiał is presented. A preferred conceptual response is rarely independent 
of the materiał that is bemg classified. Similarly, a child is not to be classifiod 
as analytic or categorical, for he may be analytic with yisual stimuli conlain- 
ing sublle analytic cues, but superordinate when presented with yerbal rep- 
resentations of those objects. The descriptiye term analytic is like the term 
prejudiced. In both cases, we must know the Urget of the attitude. 
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Eyaluation 

The next step in the problcm-solying process 
i* eyaluation of the hypołheses generated At 2 
years of age, a child may already exhibit indmdu- 

al differences in the degree to which he evaluate* 
the quality of his thinking. One child acta impul- 
»ively; he make* decisions on the basis of his first 
hypothesis Another wili pau»e and proceed cau- 
tioułly, refleciing on the relalive value of many 
different hypołheses. Whichever behayior the 
child display* -impulsiye or reflective-thi» be- 
havior tends to persist inlo later life and to emerge 
in most tasks that the child undertałes Ctven 
training, however, children seem able to reverse 
either tendency. 

A test in which the child matches lamtliar fig¬ 
urę* is the instrument most often used toevaluate 
impulaive and reflective behavior in problem 
solving The child is shown a standard stimulus 
and su varianl* of the standard He selecis one 
yariant that is identical to the standard, while the 
experimenter ob»erves how long he takes to make 
his correct responses and how many response* he 
make* Among American children the response 
limę increases while errors decrease steadily be- 
tween 5 and 12 years of age. The generał rule i* 
• that the shorter the response time. the morę errors 
a child make*. Reflective children respond slowly 
and make lew errors. They also delay longer than 
impulsive children before descnbing pictures or 

answenng an adult'* quettions; and they make 
fewer errors in test* of reading and deductive 
raasoning. 

Studies of eye-tracking movements also reveal 
that reflectiye children make morę syslematic and 
thorough examinations of all the yanants before 
they offer hypołheses In conlraat. impulsive chil¬ 
dren frequenlly answer even before they have 
scanned all the yanants 

Tmi TiACitsa'* Inhusncs. A teacher'* impul¬ 
sie or reflectiyc behayior may influence a child'* 
behayior posiłiyely or negalively. A random 
group of 20 children from 20 dassrooms was test- 
ed for impuls!vlty/rcflectivity in the fali and then 
agam in late spring (Yando and Kagan 1968). 
These children displayed behayior changes that 
paralleled their teacher*' impulsive or reflective 
manners The most pronounced effect waa that of 
reflectiyc teacher* on impulsie boy*; they 
showed the greatesl increase in dedsion-making 
time. 



Process 4: Esaluation 

We now focus on a fourth process in problem-solying, that of eyalua¬ 
tion Evaluation pertains to the degree to which the child pauses to evaluat* 
the quality of his thinking. and this process influences the entire spectrum 
of mental work: the quality of initial encoding, recall, and hypothesis gen- 
eration. Some children accept and report the first hypothesis they produce 
and act upon it with only the barest consideration for its appropriateness or 
accuracy; these children are called impulsive. Other children devote a long 
period of time to study and reflecłion and censor many hypołheses; they 
are called reflective. This dimension is evident as early as 2 years of age, and 
seems to be consistent and relatively slabie (27, 29). 

Malching Familiar Figures. One of the tests used to assess the tendency 
for the child to be reflectiyc or impulsive is called Matching Familiar Figurę* 
(see Fig. 11.8). A child is asked to select from the stx variants one stimulus 
that is identical with the standard. The major scores coded ar* the time the 
child takes to select his first hypothesis and the number of errors he makes. 
Among American children there is a dramatic decrease in errors and a corre- 
sponding increase in response time from 5 to 12 years of ag*. Mor*ov*r, the 
(aster the child's decisions, the morę mistakes he make*. Children w ho re¬ 
spond quickly and make many errors, in contrast to those who respond 
slowly and do not make errors, tend to retain this disposition over time (i.*., 
this preferred tendency is stable). Moreover, the reflective children (those 
who respond slowly and make few errors), in contrast to the impulsie* chil¬ 
dren, wait longer before they describe a picture, delay longer in answenng 
a ques(ion posed to them by an adull, ar* less likely to report words 
that did no' appear in a list that was read to them, ara less likely to make 

errors in reacng English pros*, and mak* fewer errors in inductiy* reason- 
ing tests. In one study, first grade children were given tests of inductive 
'casoning. On one test the child was told three attributes of an object and 
he had to guess the object (e g., What is yellow, melts in the sun, and you 
eat itf What has doors, wheels, and movesf). The impulsive children re- 
sponded morę quickly to these questions and madę morę errors than the 

refleclive children II one studies the eye-tracking pattems of these two 
groups of children. the reflectiy* children scan visual slimuli in a mor* sys- 
tematic way and are morę likely to search cvery one of the yanants bcfor* 
offcring a solution hypothesis. The impulsom children often answer befor* 
they have examined every yariant, and adopt a much riskier strategy. 

It appoars that one can changc a child’* disposition to be reflectiyc or 
impulsive fcirough training Some impulsive children were merely told to in- 
hibil their responses on the Malching Familiar Figurę* test. Aftcr several 30- 
minutc session* of *uch training in inhibition, they showed longer response 
limes than untrained, impulsiye children. 

The teacher'* tendency to be reflectiye or impulsiye can also influence 
the child. Each of 20 first grade teachers was classified as reflectiye or im- 
pulsivc through use of an adult yersion of the Matching Familiar Tigurcs task. 
Then a random group of children from each of the 20 classroomt was łested 
In the early fali and agam in the late spring to determine if expo*ure to a 
teacher with a preferred strategy influenced the child': tempo. The children 
changed In a direction consonant with the teacher'* tempo, and the effect 
was most marked for impulsu* boy* assigned to teachers who were both 
reflectiye and experienced. These boy* showed the greatesl increase in deci- 
sion time ovcr the course of the school year. Thus the tendency to be rcflec- 
tive or impulsiye is stable ovcr time, across varicd tasks, and is modifiable 

The Basis lot Rpffertion-fmpi/fsiyoness. One of the (actors causing a 
reflectiyc or impulsiye attitudc is fear of making a mislakc. The morę appre- 
henswe the child is of making an error. the morę likely he will be reflectiye. 
Reflectiye children are concerned with error and wish to avoid it at all costs, 
impulsiye children seem mmimally apprchensive about making a mistakc and 
respond quickly. The increase in the tendency among American children to 
become reflectiye with age seems to reflect a change in the morę generał dis¬ 
position for American children to grow morę caulious with age, to becom* 
increasingly concerned with avoiding a mistake (10). 
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Deduction 

Deduction and hypothe*i»-generation com- 
plemmt «ach other For wampie, the idea thal I 
trees and plant* are *imilar because they bolh 

have green leave» leada to the deduction that trees 
and plant* both jomehow u»e leave* In their life 
processes. Hence, the child'* bank of nile* (for ex- 
ample, knowing that green leave* relate to plant 
life) U the mott important set of cognitive unit* 
determining deductiv* ability 

Still debated, however, i* the que»tion of 
whethcr a child'* ability to u*e rule*-not merely 
acquirt them-change* łignificantly from 4 to 12 
year» of age. Some inve»tigator» feel that deduc- 
tivc ability continuou»ly improve» a* new rule* 
are abtorbed, but that no fundamental change 
occur* In reasomng tkiU. Other p*ychologi»t*. 
and Piaget i* among them, contend that a child 
cupcriencca a progre*»ive ievelopment of reaaon- 
ing skali. At firłt, therefore, the child posses»es 
only a primitive ability to comprehend and apply 
eiementary rule*; thereafter, through experience, 
thi* ability i* gradually elaborated to indude very 
precise applicationa o< extremely *ubtle rule*. 


Proces* 5: Implementation of Hypotheses— 

Ihe Dcductive Phase 

The processes of hypolhesis generation and deduction are often comple- 
mentary and are reRarded as the essence of thinkmg. Generation ol hy- 
poiheses and deduction of conclusions typically occur together, for to reali/e 
th.it iioth air and ocean have permanent, spatially located currents is simul- 
taneously to deduce that each flows In a specified direction and each m- 
fluences the weather. Deduction refers to the application of a rule— formal or 
informal—to solve a problem. Hence the most important set of cogmt.ye unit* 
controlling quality of deduction is the ch,ld’s storehouse of ru es ; which 
increases with age. Some of the rules are mathematical (8- - 64. 18/3 - b), 
other* are morę informal (thundershowers usually occur ,n the summerl. 
Th esc rules are crit.cal fot ihe solution of problem*. One of the important 
thcoretical quostions concerning cognitivc processes center* on whether 
thcrc are basie changes in the use of rules by children of diffcrcnt age* 

acroł* the period 4 through 12 year, of age. A 

assumes that the child merely acquire* new and d.tterent rule* each aay 
and Stores them for futurę use. but there i* no deductwe ru e 
necessarily diff.cult or impossible for a 5-year-old chdd 

An alternative assumption i* that some rule* are too didicult foryou g 
children to acquire and, as a result, there must be stage* m the develop- 
ment of reasoning skills. |ean Piaget belieyes in th.s second position and 
shall now consider hi* idcas in some detail. 
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Verbal mediation i* common in the child's 
generalization oł hi» responses Through yerbal 
* mediation, he extends the unw word» or labels to 
indudc many objects which all evoke the ume 
respome. The child applies the word gamę to cer- / 
tain physical actiyities. Since he enjoys playing 
lag and blindman's bluff, he is well disposed to- I 
ward other actiyities called games; thus, he can l 
be expected to respond to Ihem favorably. When ^ 
his grandlather verbally offers to play "a gamę ot 
checkers" with him-a gamę the boy has never 
played — the boy applies his acquired gamę re- 
sponse to the new stimulus ol checkers and he de- 
cides to play checkers. Ceneraliiation, mediated 
by words. permits the child to respond-both 
negatively as weU as positively, oł course - to new 
stimuli the first time h* encounters them. For this X 
reason. »erbal mediation is critical to the child’s 
leaming and to his problem solving 

A transposition experiment provides a good 
esample. In such an esercise, the youngest sub- 
jects select an object because oł its rełationship to 
other objects. For enample, the child Is rewarded 
lor selecting the largesl of three black squares 
Laler in the esperiment, the same children are I 
showi. three morę squares, the smallest one ex- > 
actly tfu siie oł the largesl one selected eartier 
They are tołd to select the largest square. Young 
children who do not have developcd languagc 
ability cannot transpose the conccpt oł relative 
siie łiom the łirsl trial to the aecord. Instead, they 
are attached to the speciłic squaro siie. which 
they will select agaln łor many trials tven though 
they now receive no reward łor doing to (Kuenne 
1946). Kindergarten children in the satse pair of 
trials are strikingly morę advanced Ber ause they 
have verbal ability, they remlnd therraelves to 

select the largest square in the second group. To 
jo this, they use words as verbal media tors 

Once a child leams to use werbal mediatora, he -> 
also can do well in an area oł leaming that in- 
volvcs rrorraaf-tfit/ł problems The child s basie 
task in such an exerciee is to shiłt his responses 
and do the oppoeite oł what he did earlier in the 
identical circumstance Earlier he might have 
bcen rewarded łor picking the larger oł two 
blocks, one black and the other white. The siie 
was the key characteristic, not the color. Ałter the V 
child leams to pick out the larger błock regardless / 
of color, the task is changed, Introducing the re- 
versal shiłt. The child must completely reverae his 
responsc and pick the swalf błock this time. The 
nonreven»l sfu/t is anołher kind ol change and 
demands a diłferenl response. This time the child 
would have to choose the błock on the basis of 
color—previously an irrelevant characteristic — 
rather Ihan on the basis oł siie. For esample, the 
white błock might be the correct chołce 

The child who can make mediated verbal re- ^ 
sponieś - In effect eoaching himself by saying. 
"Look łor the siie oł the błock" - has no problem 
with the reversal shiłt. Accordingiy. children over 
7 are adept at reveraal shilts. Preschoolera do bet- 
łer at nonreveraal shifts because part oł their 
eartier responses are stiU adequate: hall the large 
blocks an the right color. Among kindeigartners, 
fast leamen-who tend to be piołicienl verbally 
and, therełon, good at verbal mediation - leam 
to peiform reverasl shlłts morę rapidly Ihan their 
slower-lcaming peers. The dtlference betwcen 
kindergarten and firal-grade children suggests 
that in the period betwcen ages 5 and 7 verbaJ 
mediation is devełoping into an ełfectiye cogni- 
tive tool łor problem sohring. 

While yerbal ładlity eleariy seems to improve 
the child't cognltive ability, U has not been prov- 
en that languagc Is essenttal łor the child to think 
and sołve problems. Such nonverbal mediatora as 
pictures, symbole, and images sens deaf chil- 
dren-who have poor verbal skllls-as well as 
words s»rve other children (Furth, 1964, 1971; 
Youniss 1964). (For a fuli discussion of the rela- 
tionship between languagc and cognition, see 
ChapterS) 

Though the medlatlng symbole used by deaf 
children are unknown, their Performance in re- 

eeraal shlłts Indicates that they have aome sort of 
ełfectiee noneerbal symbolic system to guide 
them. Thus, rather then being the sole means oł 
thlnldng and sohring probierni, yerbal mediation 
seems to be one means among at leteł two that the 
child can uea The child who cannot use words as 
mediatora may be falllng back on a mora basie 
method oł rsprasenUtłon. 




In mediated generilization, the child may apply the same label to two 
or morę objects and, consequently, react to the objects in the same way. jj. 
For example, the 4-year-old child has learned to apply the word "candy" 
to certain stimuli. Because candy stands łor something good to eat he is 
apt to behave in a predictable way toward all things he labels candy. When 

an adult introduces a new object the child has never seen and says. ' Have 
a piece of candy," the child will transfer the behayior he has learned for 
the word candy to this novel stimulus. In all probability he will take this 
new object and pop it into his mouth. Thus, mediated generalization is 

usually adaptive and allows the child to behave appropnatety to new stimuli 

on First contact. . _ 

A number oł eicellent eiperimental studies suggest that yerbal media¬ 
tion is of major importance in leaming and problem-solying. In iransposi- 
tion eiperiments, children leam to make choices on the basis of the refalfon- 
ships among stimuli rather than on the basis oł their absolute qualities, eg., 
rewards are given for choosing the largest of three black squares. Later these 
children are presented with three new spuares, the smallest of them being 
exactly the same siie as the largest (rewarded) cne in the preyious trials. 
Young children, with limited language ability, fłnd il very diHicult to "trans¬ 
pose"_that is, to learn to choose in temu oł the re/atfve siies oł the new 

stimuli. Instead. they contlnue, łor many trials, to select the spuara that had 
been associated wilh rewards earlier, although it it the smallest—incorrect 
and unrewarded—stimulus in this phate of the esperiment (46) Kindergarten 
children can tell thcmsclvcs "ll is Ihe largest ono," and respond accordingiy, 
regardless oł Ihe absolutu magnitudc oł the stimuli. In other words, they 
can use words (yerbal mediatora) and can thus leam transposition or rela- 
tional problems wilhouł difficulty. 

Reversaf Shilts. A child capabie ot using yerbal mediatora and abstract- 
ing can perform successfully In reversal leaming or reveraal-shift problems 
( 40 - 44 ). |n these problems, he must leam to switeh hit responses, to do the 
opposite of what he has done previously in the same situalion. The Usk 
mvolves a simple discrimination, e g., discovering which oł two different 
sauares yarying bolh in siie (large and smali) and color (black and wbite) 
is correct and brings the reward (a marble). The subiect it consistently rein- 
forced or rewarded only for choosing in terms of one dimension. Thus, ił 
size is the relevant dimension, choosing the larger of two squares, regardless 
of its color, will bring a reward. (Color would be irreleyant and must be 
ignored.) After learning this discrimination, the child Is presented with a new 
problem: he must make a reveraal shift and choose the snuli rather than 
the large spuare to obtain a reward. In another kind of shift, a nonreyenal 
shift, the subject would be repuired to choose what was previoutly the 
irreleyant dimension—that is. to make his choice on the basis oł color (black 
T or white) rather than ot siie. 

If children can make mediated yerbal responses—i( they can say some¬ 
thing like "the sl/c is whal's important,”—they find It relativcly rasy lo leam 
this reversal shift. Many nuraery school children do not ghre themselyes yerbal 
instructions and have difficulty with reyersal shifts; nonreyenal shifts are 
easier for them. Children over 7 make reyersal shifts easily, but only about 
half of the children of kindergarten age do. Among the latler, fast leamers 
(who probably have greater yerbal facillty and ara morę adyanced in using 

yerbal mediation) achieve reyersal shifts morę easily than slow leamen, who 
presumabty have less yerbal ability (41-43). These findings suggest that 
ages 5 to 7 may be an extremely important transition period during which 
yerbal mediation is becomlng a powerful process in problem-solying Some 
children progress morę rapidly than others in the use of yerbal mediatora in 
’ solving difficult problems such as reyersal shifts (40, 41). 

It seems elear that children with yerbal ability can use some form of 
language in solving cognitivc problems. Undoubtcdly. yerbal ability can 
enhance cognitive functioning. But, despite these findings, we cannot state 
conclusively ihat language is a necessary condition for thought and problem- 
solutior, For some children, other klrsds of mediatora, such as 'm aiefy, 
pictorial representations, or nomrerbal symboli, may serve the same purpose 
that labels or other linguistic symboli do for yerbal children Thus. deaf 
children who are deficient in yerbal skills can solye transposition problems 
readlly (20, 21), and there are no differences between hearing and deaf 
children in their performance on reyersal shift problems (68). While the kinds 
oł symboli used by the deaf are not known, "succesaful performance on 
these tatki (e.g., reyersal shift) by deaf persons implies an ełWcłent funetfon- 
Ing ot a symbolic system other than yerbar (20, 160, italics ours). In shc ,ty 
symboli and particular words may be mediatora of choice In thinklng and 
problem-solying, but they are not the only pottible ones. "Veriatile crea- 
turti that wc art, rthar lymbolic mtmi ar« apparently euploited when lan- 
guaga ii daniad ui, a* wilh tSa young deaf" (19). 
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Languacc Acquimd Duhnctions Many 
psychologia!* maintain thal aa children łn łh* 4- 
to-7 age group acquire language, their new-found 
ability to label thinga promotes recognition of the 
diatinctiona between object*. Th* labeling of 
thcac diatinctiona - the atlributea of object* - 
enablea the child to focua hi* attention better on 
the diatinctiona and to compare object* .ccording 
to their "acquired diatinctiona.'' For example, the 
different names applied to a couch and a 
though they are aimilar in many respecta and dif¬ 
ferent primarily in aire-help the child recognize 
thea* two object* a* different. Similarly, the abili- 
ty to la bel group* of tree* a* either "groves" or 
"foreata" provide* experience in integrating the 
part* of a atimulu* into larger meanings or 
wholea. 


f * * 


The lateat Stanford-Binet teat, an American 
vetsion, include* meaaure* of information and 
paat leaming. v*rbal ability, pcrception, motor 
coordinatton. memory, and logical reasonmg In . 
the 1960 revi*ion of the teat that i* admlniatered 
to 6-year-olda, the child i* aaked to count nine 

błocka; to point out the path through a maże, 
to tell the way* in which a dog and a bird, or 
wood and glaaa, differ; to define *i* or morę 
word* induding auch word* aa gown or orangt ; 
and to recognize the miaaing part* in picture* of 
a rabbit and a ahoc. 


Acauired Distinctiveness. The acqui*ition of language—whio. we *hall 
diacuaa at length ahortly—help* in the proce** of leaming that thing* have 
different distinctive featurea, uniąue characteristics or combmations ot cnar- 
acteristics that differentiate them from other thing*. 

The fact that object* are given distinctive name* facilitate* their being 
perceived aa separate and different from each other. Because a *mk and a 
stove, although both white and shiny, are called by different name*, they 
are perceived as different. Stimuli become morę distinctive when specific 
language labels are applied to them. Once the child learns the word* red 
and "pink," he i* morę likely to nolice (i.e., perceive) the difference* 
beb .en red and pink materiał or different sunsets than if he had leamed 
.ther word or only one of them. Through learning, labels become altached 
differentiated aspect* of sensory experience. This learning predisposes 
me child to attend to the attributes to which the labels refer. These two 
basie principles of perceptual develcpment —differentiation of stimuli and 
attaching fanguage fabe/s to specific stimuli— are associated with three morę 
specific perceptual processes that develop during the preschool and early 
school years. 


* ł X 


The finał form of the Stanford-Binet includes a wide variety of items 
including measures of information and past learning, verbal ability, per- j 

ceptual-motor coordination, memory, perception, and logical reasonmg. 

For example. at the sixth-year level in the 1960 revision of the test, the child 
must define at least six words, such as orange, cnvclope, and puddlc; stale 'fi-iL 
the differences between a bird and a dog, a slipper and a boot; recognize 
parta that are miaaing in picture* of a wagon, a shoe, a rabbit; count up to 
nine błocka; and tracę the correct path through a maże. (For sample test 
items at an earlier age level, see pp. 307-308.) 
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The WISC Intelligence Teat 

Though it i* not as well known to laymen as 
the Stanford-Binet, the Wechaler Intelligence 

Scal* for Children (WISC) i* fr*quently used to 
test the Intelligence of children between the ages _ 
of 5 end 1S. Unlike the Stanford-Binet, the WISC ■ 
use* the same iłem* for children of all age*. Morę 
aignificantly, it ha* separate teat* for verbal and 
performance skills. The WISC'* five verbal teat* 
meaaure reasonmg, mathematical ability. ability 
in making compariaona, vocabulary, generał 
knowledge. end common-aenae judgment*. The 
teat* of performance include underatandlng of 
depicted acene*. baaic copying, puzzle*, detect- 
ing the miaaing parta of picture*, and building 
błock* into complex design* that stres* spatial re- 
lationshipt 

The WISC differ* from the Stanford-Binet in 
another way. It ignores ihe child'* mental age in 
computing I.Q. Inatead, it compare* the child'* 
teat score with that of other* in the same age 
group. To aee how a child stand* In relation to hi* 
peera, the examiner mu»t consult the »pecially 
prepated WISC table* of l.Q. If, for example. a 
child of 6 receive* an I.Q. of 81, he ha* acored 
above about 10 percenl of hi* age peera, while the 
other 90 pcrcenl h*ve acored above him 

While the two teat* dearly differ in the ' 
method* of calculating the I.Q , a* well aa In con- 
tent and orgamzation, the acore a child eam* on 
the Stanford-Binet and the acore he eam* on the 
WISC often correlate very closely P»ychologi»t* 
tend to u*e the Bineł morę frequently with chil- 
dren between 3 and 6 and then employ the WISC 
for children up to 12. 


Group Test* 

Although, aa a generał rule, the WISC ia easier *■ 
to adminiater and score than the Stanford-Binet, 

both test* are given to on* indmdual at a time by 

a trained eaaminer Group teat*, howev*r, can be 
adminlstered by teachers or ev*n derka. Since 30 
oi 40 children can be tested at the same time by 
Ih* sam* eaaminer, the test* alao ar* mor* eco- 
nomical and tak* lea* time to adminiater to large 
num ber* of studenta. But a* indicator* of futur* 
performance, they ar* not aa reliabi* a* individu- 
ally admlniatered tesla. Rei lanca upon group teat 
•coca* ha* fr*qu*ntly lad to fala* aaaeasments of 
mental ability and, con**qu*ntly, misplacement 
in “trach" da**** or generał mlsunderatandlng of 
a child'* ability. Aa a reault, it i* now felt that de- 
dsiona concaming children who eam enception- 
aily Iow acoraa aheuld await further teating by a 
trainad paychoiogiat A child'* generał physical 
health. a* weU aa. other Influenc**, dearly can 


Next to the Binet, tne Wechaler Intelligence Scalę for Children, or 
WISC (68), ia probably the most frepuently uaed teat for older children. The 
IQ't for children from 5 through 15 yeara may be derived from thia teat. 
While, on the Binet, children are given different items at the various age 
levela, on the WISC the items are the same for children of all ages. Also on 
the WISC, mental age it not used in deriving an IQ. Inatead, the child'* per¬ 
formance is compared with that of other children in his own age group. 
His IQ it merely a function of his percentile rank in comparison with his 
peera. To illustrate, let us aay that a child of 6 obtaina a WISC IQ of 79. 
This timply meant (if one consults the appropriate table in the WISC manuał) 
that thia child hat done better on the teat than about 10 percenl of 6-year- 
olda in the ttandardization group and leat well than about 90 percant. 

The mott important difference between the Binet and WISC it that the 
latter hat tpecial tetts for verbal in contrast to perceptual organization skills 
(often called performance tests). Thus, the child's score on five language 
test* yields a Verbal Scalę IQ. Similarly, the score for five perceptual organ¬ 
ization tests allows the psychologia! to compute a Performance Scalę IQ. 
The five verbal test* measure generał Information, comprehension of judg¬ 
ment regarding everyday situations, vocabulary, arithmetic skills, and rea- 
soning. The perceptual organization and performance teats include various 
puzzle*, speed of performance on a timple copying task, comprehension of 
pictorial representations of situations, construction of ccmplex designs from 
błocka (which reęuires conceptualization of spatial relationships), and recog¬ 
nition of missing element* in picture*. One of the advanlagcs of the WISC 
over the Binet is tnat the child'* differential ability in verbal and nonverbaI 
areas can be assessed objectively. 

Deapite the difference* in test items and method of computing the IQ, 
Binet and WISC IQ's tend to be highly corrclated (48). In generał the WISC 
is somewhat easier to adminiater and score (sce Fig. 11.12) than the Binet. 
At present the Binet ia used morę frequently for younger children (age* 
3-6), and Ihe WISC for older children (ages 7-12). 

Croup Tests of Intelligence. Th* intelligence teat* described thus lar 
muat be indiyidually administered. There are, however, a number of group 
teats available for us* by teachers and other*. Such test* have the advanłages 
that they do not require intensive training to adminiater and they ar* eco- 
nomical of time. 

On the other hand, they also have serious limitations. The results they 
yield are not so useful for prediction as thoae from indiuidual teats admm 
istered by a skilled clinician. Practical decisions about children who deviate 
on thea* teats should not be madę withouł individual follow-up teating by 
a competent psychologia!, together with an imrestigation of other facłors 
within the individu*Ts life which may be affacting his performance (includ¬ 
ing his ganeral health and sensory functioning). Too fr*qu*ntly erroneous 
diagnoses of mental deficienry h»ve been mad* on th* basis of Iow score* 
on group intelligence teats. 


| affact hla acore and ahould be eeaminad befor* 
other action I* taken when a child acore* abnor- 
isally law. 








The Predictive Value of Ihe I.Q. 

From Ihe time Binet First developed Ihe inteili- 
gence test, it» major function ha* been to $erve as 
an indicator of Ihe child's futurę performance 
Hence, Ihe practical value of an I.Q. tcore depends 
upon its slability. The child who receives a high 
tcore on one test should receive a high scorr on 
all succeeding tests - olherwise hit I Q. tell* ut 
nolhing. 

Aa we noted in Chapler 8,l.Q. letlt given to 
children under 2 yeart of age are utelett at fore- 
cafttcrt of performance because the test tasks 
change from tentorimotor to verbal at Ihe child 
approachct tchool age. Although Ihe morę verbal 
letlt of later childhood become increatingly morę 
accuratc predictors of performance and later child- 
hood tco ret are tubttanliaUy predictive of ad uli 
I.Q., they never achieve Ihe tlalut of abtoiute ac- 
curacy. When large grouptof children between the 
aget of 6 and 18 were letled repealedly. over hall 
of one group thowed a yariation of 15 or morę 
poinft al to me time during the courte of the tett- 
ing; another group thowed a yariation of at much 
at 20 pointt (Honaik, Macfarlane, and Allen 1948) 
I.Q. tcoret have been found to be better pre- 
dictort of academic tuccett in to me areaa than in 
othert. In one ttudy of !.Q and academic per¬ 
formance, the correlation between the child • 
tcore on an intelligence tet» and reading compre- 
hention wat .73 (Bond 1940). In the cate of l.Q 
and hittory, the correlation dropped to .59. In bi- 
ology, it dropped to .4* One reaton for the poorer 
correlationt it that I.Q. letlt meature verbal tktilt 
and pay only minimal attention to other abililiet. 
At a retult, the correlation between I.Q. and auc- 
ceaa in fielda audi aa art or a mechanical field te 
qiaitelew. 


Constancy ot the IQ. The practical utility of an intelligence tett KOTO 
will depend partly upon its stability or constancy—that is, upon its capacity t^ti 
for yielding similar scores on futurę retestings. How confidently can we ' 
predict that a child who obtains a superior score at one age will also obtain 
a comparable score at a later aget It will be recalled that tests given to 
infants under 2 have little value for the prediction of futurę intelligence 
scores. Tests given to older children are morę highly predictive. 

Table 11.2 shows the correlations between intelligence test scores during 
the middle-childhood years and at ages 10 and 18. As may be seen, during 
the middle school years, the correlation between Stanford-Binet test scores 
given one or two years apart {for etample, at ages 8 or 9, and agam at 10) 
is very high (around .90). Moreover, tests given during this period are fairly 
good predictors of intellectual status in early adulthoud (age 18). Neyerthe- 
less, despite the fact that the IQ becomes morę slabie at later ages, we 
must be cauttous in using test scores for predicting the futurę status of 
individual children because "the correlations are not sufficiently high to that 
the possibility of marked changes in the IQ's of indiyidual children is pre 
duded" (24). Repeated testings of a large group of children between 
the ages of 6 and 18 revealed that the IQ of over half the children "showed 

a yariation of 15 or morę points . . . at some time during the school yeare. 
and a third group yaried as much as 2U pmnts . . (24). 

The Uselulncss ot IQ's. What do we actu. Ily know when a child 
obtains an IQ of, for example, 132 on the Stanfoid-Binet? At the very least, 
we know that he can do the items on this test better than 97 percent (see 
Table 11.1) of the large group of persons ot his age on whom the test was 
standardized. And we know that thcse items are probably representative of 
a large yaricty rf tasks commonly met by people in their doiły lives. In this 
sense, the authors of the test feel justified in calling it a measure of generał 
intelligence But how useful is such knowledgeł Few teachers, for cxample, 
are particularly intcrested in whether a child can do the particular tasks on 
the Binet. They want to know if he will be able to do satisfactory work in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

The only way of seltling the question is by exammation ot the actual 
relationship between IQ and school success. In generał, IQ scores have bee.i 
found to be fairly good predictors of academic performance. One Inyestlga- 
tor (i), for enample, lists the following correlations between the Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Test and school grades: 

IQ and reading comprehension .73 

|Q and reading speed -41 

tQ and English usage -59 

IQ and hiatory -59 

IQ and biology -54 

IQ and geometry 48 

The fairly high relationship between school success and IQ scores may 
be partly attributed to the similarity of the kinds of behavior measured in 
both cases And. mdeed, when it comes lo predicting success in less aca¬ 
demic fielda—such as mechanical trades, musie, and art—the Intelligence 
test does a less adeguate job. 
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Personality Variables 

In an analysia ot changes in I.Q. scores, work- 
ers at the Feta Retearch Institute relaled »uch 
change* to the chitd'» personality (Kagan and 
Mom 1%2). Children whoae I.Q.'s increaaed with 
each aucceeding trat were morę independent, 
morę competitive, and morę verbally aggretaive 
than othera. They atao worked harder in achool 
and aeemed eager to aolve intellectual problems 
In fact, thta urge to master difficult problems rath- 
cr than to shy away from them appeared to be a 
charadartatic ot the child whoee I.Q. rosę over the 
years. 


] 
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The Determinants of Change in IQ Score. Children who show large 
increases in IQ during the early school years tend to be similar in personality 
and family background to those who have high IQ scores. They work hard 
in school, obtain good grades, and care about intellectual mastery. Thus, one 
can use amount of incrcase in IQ as a rough index of the child s desire to 
master academic skills. 

The major results of investigations on the antecedents and correlates 
of IQ change can be summarized briefly. The correlation betwecn a child's 
|Q score at age 6 and his score at age 10 approximates +.70, suggesting thal 
some children show significant changes in intelligence test score bctween 
first and fifth grades. 

lnvestigators at the Fels Research Institute have madę an analysis of 
changes in IQ and related these changes to personality variables (30, 63). 
Their subiects were a group of 140 boys and girls for whom annual IQ scores 
and behaviorial observations were available. Craphs of the Stanford-Binet IQ 
scores of these children from ages 3 through 12 showed striking differences 
among children in the patterns of their scores. Some children s scores 
remained the same; others decreased; and still others inereased. Figurę 11.13 
illustrates some of the individual curves which were obtained (63). 

It may be noted that the scores of Case 64 hover around 90 with very 
little variation ovcr time. On the other hand, Case 139 dropped stcadily from 
an IQ of 140 at age 3 to an IQ of 110 at age 12. Case 2 gamed 50 po.nts 
during the same period; his IQ rosę from 110 to 160. Approximately one-half 
of the group showed a stable IQ pattern with little change over the 10-year 
period The other children showed cither increases or decreasos in IQ score. 

What do these changes mean* Are they related to other aspects of the 
child's psychological functioning? From tb ;otal group of 140, the investi- 
gators selected 35 children who showed the greatest inerease in IQ during 
the ages 6 through 10, and 35 children who showed the greatest dccrease 
during these years. Ratmgs based on behavioral observations of these chil- 
dren at home and school during the first 10 years of their livos were then 
analyzed. A number of interesting discoveries were madę. 

Twice as many boys as girls showed large increases in IQ. Boys were 
morę likely to gam m IQ score, whereas girls were morę likely to losc in 
IQ. Compared with children who decreased in IQ, those who inereased 
were, according to their behavioral ratmgs, morę independent, morę com- 
petitive, and morę verbally aggressive. Wh.le there was no relat.on betwecn 
the pattern of IQ changes and the degree of friendliness with age-mates. 


Wo 


those who gained in IQ worked harder in school, showed a strong desire 
to master intellectual problems, and were not likely to withdraw from diffi- 
cult problem situations. Apparently children who attempt to master challeng* 
ing problems are morę likely to show increases in IQ than children who 
withdraw from such situations (63). 
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Exp«Ution» of Success ind Actual Performance -n 
I n generał, the child who expects «o succeed i» \ 
morę apt to do »o than the child who expects to l 
f«il. Motives, expecUtion», and «nxietie» appear 
to be interrelated, »nd each in tum ił related to 
performance. Thut. the child who U convmced he 
will fail worriet about hił anticipated failure and 
hał los motivation to try; the child who it con- 
vmced he wUl łucceed ił free of anxiety in thi. 
area. and hił moti»e for working increaseł Often 
his view of his own potential for łuccess or failure 
is influenced by how others behave toward h.m 
In one widely known, but much dtsputed, expen- 
ment. all the children in a certain elementary 
schód were given a group intelligence teit. Their 
teachers then were given the namet of those chil- 
dren who. on the basit of their scoret. were 
expected to show "unusual" academic growth 
during the next year. In reality the LQ» of t ^ ł 
children were no higher than the .Q_ ł of 'heir 
cUłłmateł. At the end of the year all the chtldren 
were retełłed. Thoee children whoae teachers had 
been told to expect "unutual" growth from them 
actually dld score higher than their peeit (Roaen- 
thal 1966). Subsequent retearch, however, indi- 
cates the matter U tomewhat morę complex than 
thii report suggełted. 
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Inteuciion of Psychodynamic ficiors. Motw**. *"*! . 

ety are intimately related to each other and each it related M W*** 
cognitive performance. The most important relation ties «*!*««*? 

CCS* with motisalion to master the task. If eapectancy oflucern* 

Iow, motive strength often becomes weak; if expectancy of success i* 
motivational strength may incre.se (25 261 In *”*'•'■£'**£ J*'^ 
expectancy of success will perform better on an mtellectual utk than one 

whose expectancy of success is Iow. . ._. lK _ h w 

A child s IQ may rise if his teacher is led to believe that 
academically superior The teacher s greater confidence m chdd^rołe 
ably incrcases the ch.ld s expectancy of success wh.ch, m turn, mcrcasesj _ 
qual.lV of his performance on the intellige nce test !»* * » 
experimsnt, all of the children in a publK efis^tary K hoof w*. 
a group intelligence test which was disguised as atest 
children wouW show a dramatic growthln 

was given the names of a few children who "would showw^IjKaęltawc 
devek>pment" during the coming school year. 

no different in ability from the other children m to cfah »•« *> M(Mr 
was led to eapec. that they were of 

school year, all the children were retested With the same group mtetngence 

test given almost a year earlier. _ 

The children in grades 1 and 2 whose teachers 
academic ability showed larger gain. in 1Q than the 

effect d.d not hołd for the older children m grades J through 6 (59. see 

Tłb 'The author wr.tes: . . if teachers can. then P-h--bly healcrs. paremv 

spouses, and other ord,nary people also can aftect the to*'”™ 

w.th whom they interact by virtue of their e*pectat.on» of what that behavK>r 

Wi " success, mo„vat,on. and qua.,ty of per.ormance are mte, 

related. Thus in one s.udy children 7 to 9 ycars of age * 

whether they could solvc mazes and memory tasks of ditfcnng d.fnculty 
and were later obscrved in a situalion m wh.ch ^ 

each child played w.th mtellectual games and puzrles The children who 
had stated that they could solve d.ff.cult problems (high expeclancy ot suc- 
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On the other hand, nuriery łchool't effect on 
3^0 thł j q md school performance of middle-class 
children ił debatable It is true that in a łtudy of 
5.000 Britiah children, the 224 among them who 
had gone to numery tchool scored higher than 
their peera on inteiUgence and educational 
achievcment tełts administered when they were 8 
yeata old. However, by 11 year* of age. the nur- 
aery school alumni had aurrendered their higher 
standing. By age 15. their pean had a alight lead 
on them (Douglas and Rosa 1964). 


A reccnt long.tud.nal study in tngland y.elded mconclus.se bul some- 
what pessimistic results. The subjectł were 224 children who atlendod 
nursery school at age 4 fnd were members of the Nahonal Sunrey of 
Health and Development. which included morę than 5000 tubteds 
tests of Intelligence and educational performance (measurmg atta.nment 
as well as ability) given at ages 8, 11, and 15. children who had 
at nursery tchools madę higher scoret at age 8 than the atrerage tunrey 
child. although the diftcrences were not ftUtiitiCftlly łignificant By the age 
of 11, however, these childjtn had k»t their initial advantaga, aod by 
15 they had actually fallen tlightly, although not tlgniftcafttfy. 
other children in the »urvey (20). 
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Thi» change of orientation - from adults to 
pcen. with social interaction patiem* developing 
from simple to mor* complea — ha* been traced in 
a number of »tudie* 1 ln her da**ic »tudy of 42 
nunery aehool ehildren between the age* of 2 and 
5. Parten (1992) fosnd that *odal participation 
increaaed wtth the dild'* age. She daa* ied and 
łcortd the ehildren * play activity according to *i* 
categorica: unorcupied behavior, loiitary play. 
onlooker behavlor (watche*. bul doe* not łake 
part tn the aetWity). parellel play (play* ak>ng»ide 
rather than willi other ehildren, but uaet the »ame 
toyi), aaaodated pUy (play* with other*, łharing 
toya). and coopeirative or organiacd pUy (takes 
part in gamę* *ueh a* hide-and-»eek). Parten'* 
obaereatkana ahowed that aa ehildren grow older, 
they apand mon tune in aaa iyi ated and coopera- 
thre play and leaa in idleneaa. aoUtary play, and 






Parten (54) madę detalled records of 20 1-minutę obseryations of 42 
nursery łchool ehildren between the age* of 2 and S. Social participation 
during each sample was classified and scored according to six catef. rie*: 
unoccupied behavior, solitary play, onlooker behavior (watche*, but doe* 
not enfer play), parallel play (play* alongside, but not with, other ehildren 
using the same playthings), associated play (play* with other* and shares 
materiał*), and cooperative or organized play. 

Parallel play, the most rudimentary form of social behavior, was much 
morę characteristic of young preschool ehildren, while older ones partici- 
pated morę frequently in associated or cooperative play. Composite social 
participation scores were highly correlated with chronological age (r = +.61). 
This indicates that as they grow older, ehildren generally spend morę time 
in social interaction* of an associated or cooperative sort and less time in 
idleness, solitary play, and onlooker behavior. 
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P«n u Reinforcers 

A» studies ot age-related behavior in nursery 
school have demonstrated, children turn morę 
frequently to peers than to adulta for attention 
and approval as .hey matorc and grow in social 
interaction. Because of thi« shift, peers become a 
significant sourct of positive social reinforce- 
ment. Some of the major studic* in the area of v 
peer interaction have been conducted by Hartup 
and his colleagues, w bose work we shaU examine 
here. Among other dimensiona of peer interac¬ 
tion, their work has described the types of re- 
sponses that tend to have a reinforcing effect on 
other childrens behayior, the tituations in which 
reinforcing responses nccur most frequently. and V 
in which children in a group are most effective in 
reinforcing another s behsvior. 

Rewardinc Actions and birUATiONS From 
obseryations of 3- and 4-year-olds, Charlesworth 



and Hartup (1967) identified several types of be¬ 
hayior that senrcd to reward or reinforce another 
childs actions. They induded giving positivc at¬ 
tention and approval, espressing affection and 
perronal acceptance, submitting to another's 
demands, and giving tangible objecta to other 
children B«haviors that met wilh these reactions 
tended to be prolonged or repeated, and thereby 


strengthened The investigatons also found that 
the children w ho frequcntly gave such social re- 
wards beslowed them among many peers, and 
these reinforcing children themselves recewed 
reciprocal social rewards. Similar findings have 
been reported by Kohn (1%6) in his study of kin- 
dergarten children These types of positive rein- 
lorr •ment by peers in nursery school seem to be 
related to certain situaticns. Charlesworth and 
Hartup (1967), for csampie, found that most social 
rewards occurred during free, dramatic play, rałh- 
cr than during actirities that wers atructured by a 
icacher or toquirad the chlldrsn‘a attention to a 
prafoct or to the teacher. 



<*1CK 

Peers as Agcnls of Rcinforcement 

While it is obytous that peers have significant impact on the child’s learn- 2 • / 
ing, systematic study of peers as agents of reinforcement has only begun rela- 
tively rccently. The most relevant research has been conducted by Hartup 
and hi* colleagues at the Uniuersity ot Minnesota (15, 26-30) and is related 
to types and frequency ot reinforcement by peers and e.fects of these factors 
on nursery school children. In one study, four kinds of peer reinforcement 
were recorded in the natural setting of the nursery school: g vinj attention 
and approyal; giving affection and personal acceptance; showmg submisslon 
(passive acceptance, imitation, sharing, accepting anothers idea or help); and 
token-giving (giying tangible, physical rewards such as toys or food spontane- 
ously). Reinforcements were gtven morę frequently during dramatic play than 
dunng any other kind of acthńty, which suggests that "actńriiies which in- 

yolve attending to a project or an adult do not elidt as larga a quantity ot luj/ 

social reinforcement from peers" as free acthrities do (29, 1001). Boys rein- 5 3Ó 

forced other boys significantly morę often than they did girls, and girls 
gave morę reinforcement to other girls than to boys. 

The investigators also noted a marked inerease with age in children's 
use of reinforcers in their interactions with peers, 4-year-olds reinforcing 
peers much morę frequcntly than 3-year-olds. Moreover, older children 
distributed their reinforcement morę widely—that Is, to a larger number 
of other children. Reinforcement appeared to ba a reciprocal process, for 
those who gave the mott reinforcement also received the most. Giving posi- 
tive reinforcement it significantly associated with social acceptance and high 
social status. Popular children give and receive morę positiye reinforce¬ 
ment than those who are disliked (29, 1022). It may be inferred that nurs¬ 
ery school children, especially older ones, are most likely to be influenced 
by popular peers of the same sex. 
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Peer* a* Model* 

Although peer reinforcement exert» a »trong 
influence on the child'* behavlor during the pre- 
icnool yeara, the direct imitation, or rr deling, of 
peer* *eemt to have an ewen greatr influence. - 
The effect* of peer modeling are morę pervasive 
timply because only the obaervation of another 
child i* required to initiatea change in the child'* 
behavior-no reinforcement or reward of the 
child'* new behavior i* necessary It ha* been 
.nown, however, that a behavior i* morę likely to 
be imitated if the child ob»erve* the model being 
rewarded for that action. (Later, when we discus* 
aggre*sivene*s, we »hall *ee that children who 
ob*erve an aggreaaor rewarded for hi* act* will 
tend to imitate thi* behavior and become morę 
aggre**ive them»elve».) Once the child enters 

nursery school or other group*, he is »urrounded 
by a variety of peer* who »erve a* model*, of both 
desirable and unde*irable behavior. 

In the realm of behavior regarded a* socially 
po*itive, Hartup found that children become 
morę altrulttic when expo*cd to an altruiatic 
model (1967). In thi* dudy, the łubject watched a 
model *ołv« aome timplc puzzle* and receivc *ix 
trinket* a* a prize for each correct tolution. The 
model Ihen depoaited the prize* in two boxe», one 
the model'*, the other belonging to another boy in 
the da** Th* model alway* put five in the other 
boy'* box. After finiłhing, the model left the 
room. The (ubject then played the gair * by him- 
**ii, and hi* altruiim - a* meatured by how many 
trinket* he put in the other boy'* box-wa* in- 
dexcd. II w a* found that the subject* who ob- 
*erved the model w er* ilgnificantly morę altruia¬ 
tic than the control subjects who had not watched 
the model. 

Hartup alao noted, In thi* łam* łtudy, that the 
amount of sharing a child (aub)cct) imitated de- 
pended on two other factori: hi* pad experience 
with reinforcement front the group, and hi* pad 
cxperienc* with the model lf a child uaually re- 
ceived reinforcement from hi* ocen. he imitated a 
rewarding peer. On the other hand, if the child 
generalły rec*iv*d littie reinforcement from other 
children. he imitated non rewarding peer*. 


Peers as Models 

<" Perhaps even morę importanł than their role* as agents of reinforce- 
) ment is the peers' ready availability to serve as models whose behavior will 
) be imitated. Peer aggression is likely to be imitated by nursery school chil¬ 
dren. An experimental group of nursery school children was shown a film 
in which a peer makes many aggressive responses, such as hittir.g an inflated 
plastic doli with a bat, throwing plastic balls at a doli, striking the doli with 
a mallet or punching it in the nose (32). 

Following exposure to the film, each subject was subjected to a mildly 
frustrating experience and then taken to an experimental room, which con- 
tained a yariety of play materials, some of which could be used for imita- 
tive aggression. The subject's imitation score was the number of his re¬ 
sponses that were identical with those madę by the peer model in the film. 

Analysis of the data revealed that exposure to aggressive peer models 
was an important antecedent in determining the $ubscquent form of the 
child's behavior, boys showing morę direct imitation than girls. The power 
of peer models is further attosted to by the finding that adult models of 
aggrcssive responses were not emulated as frequently. as peer models (32). 

The level of morę positive social behavior may also be elevated by imi- 
tating peers. Exposure to an altruistic model will result in inereases in the 
child’s altruistic responses A most releyant experimental study dealt with 
modeling itself, and (1) the possible differential effects of rewarding and 
nonrewarding models and (2) the child's history of reinforcement from 
peers (30). 

Extensive obsorvations of the nursery school subjccts intcracting with 
other children yielded data on the frequencies of their being ''givers" or 
"receivers" of reward from peers. Some children became confedcrates ot 
the experimenters, serving as models. Some of these were frcquent gisers 
of reward, others were relatively nonrewarding. 

In the actual modeling situation, the subject watches the model solv- 

ing some simple maże puzzle* and receiving six trinkets as a prize for each 
correct solution. The trinkets could then be deposited in either of two bowls 
on the table, one designated as the subjects, and the other designated as 
belonging to another boy in the class. The model always put five of the 
trinkets in the "other" boy's bowl. After the model had finished his tum, 
he left the roorn, and the subject played the gamę himself. His altruisto was 
indexed by the number of trinkets he gave the other boy. 

Subjects who observed the model were significantly morę altruistic and 
sharing than control subjects who were not exposed to a model (30). Morę- 
over, 

the amount of imitative sharing depended on the child'* past experirnce in 
the group and his past experience with the particular child who was the model. 
Children who had a history of frequent reinforcement from their peers imitated 
a rewarding child significantly morę th -i e child who was not usually a sou-.e 
of reinforcement in nursery school. On the other hand, children who receivcd 
generalły littie reiniorcement (rom their peers In nursery school Imitated non¬ 
rewarding models significantly morę than rewarding models 

Thus, there is eyidence to suggest that the determinants of peer imitation 
include the child's previous eiperience with reinforcement from other children. 
Apparently, not all children choose to imitate peers who have been attentiuc 
and supportive On the contrary, nonparticipating, noninteracting children are 
morę Influenccd by other children with whom they havc had littie or no esperi- 
ence. These findmgs indicate, then, that the kinds of interactions i child has 
with other children in the nursery school have far-reaching effects on his respon- 
siveness to social influence (20. 226). 
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The cuilure .n which the ch.io » 
naturally pisy* . p«H in «he deyelopmenl. or lack 
of developmen!. of compet.t.y* behay.or. M, «'» 
it in thił country, competitweneii i* extollcd, 
encouraged, and rewarded. the child natural y ^ 
will Ihink of th.s ąuality as des.rable. 
however. sonie cultures where nvalry 
aeed and dearly d.fferenl att.ludei are produced 
The Zufti and Hopi Indianł of the American 
Southwest, for instance, display httle. if any. 
competit.ve behay.or. and yalue. 
tive group activity (Homgmann 1954). The com 
petitfye drive found so widely in Western cultures 
appears to be a learned one The t.me and ratę of 
deyelopment of thi. dr.ye in ch.ldren ha. been 
associatcd with a numbcr of yanablcs: age. home 
background, and socioeconomic leyel. 

VaRIASLES ArFECT.NC CoMPETITI VENESS. Com- 

petitiyeness in young ch.ldren tcnds to m- 
orease stead.ly with the child’. 
years of 2 and 7 In one classic espenment teshng 
L ase-dependency of th.s behay.or. ch.ldren 

ih agemates. and, one 

sealed oppostte each 


Competilion 

In our competition-oriented culture, 
higher status are f 

Hence, as h™ - - 

morę strongly with his parents 
socially approved competitive values. Many 

ing the preschool years may Łc. -- — 

sponses. _. , 


freąuently and consistently rewarded at home and in school. 
the child becomes increasingly socialized. and as he identi.ies 
and others in his society, he adopts the 

_• 0 f the conflicts that occur dur- 

be related to the growth of competitive re- 


dim „ a ,.W. on which ther. was . pile of błock. After p.ay.ng wio 

building freely for awhile, they Wera challenged to competo. to buiłd some- 
thing "prettier" and something "bigger’’ than thoir compamon. 

Figurę 10.2, taken from data of this stuuy, shows the Increase which 
occurs with age in the percentage of children eahibitmg compet.t.ye re- 
sponses (e g., grabbing blocks or making competitive remarks). Two-year- 
olds did not com pele and mada only "undirected, nonspeofic mov*m*ntt 
toward the materials. CompetiUy* responses bogan between the ages of 3 
and 4, when the children became morę aware of the materiał, and. morę 
sigmficantly, of the social relationships with their compamon. Compounon 
became much moi* intei..3 between the ages of 4 and 4, when gmbbing 
materials from the other child, disregarding his feefings. and making »eH- 
flattenng remarks increated, and giving materials or help to the compamon 

decreased U7). . 

There are, of course, wide Indnridual yarialims in competitiveness 

among children within our own culture. Some youngsters are hłghty and 
yiolently competitly*; others ar* only mildly and calmly so: Mili others do 
not seem to be competil.y* at all U7). Nursery school children from demo- 


pair at a ttme, tney ■ 

other at a labie of conalructi 
aUowed to play freely for a 
wet* challenged to build sor 
er or better than their part! 
showed no competitive beh 
the błock* moslly in a rand 
to the challenge to compete beg.n - 

ages of 3 and 4. and the children from 4 to 7 were 

the loudest, most aggresaiy*. and most hrastiie tn 
their competitiyenesa. The percentage. of the sub- 
lects in each age group who engaged in competi- 
tion rosę from about 40 percent at ages 3 to 4, to 
almost 100 percent at age 7 (Creenberg 1932). 

The same study. however, also noted wide 
inditriduu' differences in competitweness among 
the children. 5om* never competed at aU. others 
competed quite yiolently, and others were rnoder- 
ate in their competiUy* actions. It would seem >- 
that other factor* in addition to age have some in¬ 
fluence on a child’* competitivenes. Laler stud.es 
show that home environment, sex of the child, 
and socioeconomic status exert some influence. ^ 
High competitiyenesa has been found mor* 
often in democratic homes rather than morere- 
strictive. authoritarian ones. And the less rompeti - 
t,ve children tended to be those who gol along 
well with their brołhers and sislers (Baldwin 
1944). Another study showed that •** and socio¬ 
economic status can be correiełsd with a child s 
degree of competitiyenesa. As in the Creenberg 
study. pair* of nursery school children were led 
a playroom where they found two pile* of 
blocks and were encouraged to compete In build 
ing. This tint* aii competiUy* and aggr*s*iv* re- 
sponses, including **rbal responses. were re- 
corded Th* daU showed the foUowłng: Not only 
did the oider children compete mors than the 
younger. hut those frem the lower młddta dm. 
competed mor* than those liom Ih* uppet middle 
dass group. and boy* competed mor* than gtił*. It 
mighl be conduded that sea Mersotypśng of oom- 

jjlltirr - had aiready taken płace; that i*, both 

seaes had ieanwd that highły eoaapedtiy* b*hav 
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As we have »een in Ihe słudies of reinforce- 
mcnt, if a trait receivea peer reinforcement, Ihat 
trail lenda to remaln and to becorne, possibly, 
even atronger than before Aggressive behavior 
aeema to be highly susceptible to peer reinforce- 
ment. When children give in to or retreat before 
an aggretsor, they atrengthen thia behavior in 
him One atudy of chikfren in two nuraery schools ‘"\ 
recordcd a total of 2,383 aggreaaive acta and their 
conaequencaa. The inyeetigatora found that very 
often Ihe children gave In to an aggreaaor-gave 
hiai what hc wantcd. complicd with hia de- 
msnds—which had the pronounced effect of rein- > 
fotrcing auch aggreaaion and making it virtually i 
certain he would try the tamę tactica again (Pał- I 
teraon. Uttman, and Bncket 1%7) J 

Reaulta of thia atudy pointed alao, quite un- 
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deratandably, toward a kind of contagion in ag- 
grraaive behavior. If a child repeatedly finda him- 
setf to be a vtctim, aooner or lałcr hc may dccide to 
ctrike back; in ot Her worda, a child w ho tnitiaMy 
doea not engage in afgreaaive acta may begin to 
do ao-and may continua if he finda hia new be¬ 
hayior aucccaaful. Th era were aome children In 
thia eaperiment. howeeer, w ho did not acquire 
any a ggr aea l ye habita at ail; they were thoae who 
rtmained a part from the group and did not Inter- 
act very often with the othere. Theae findinga 
i to auppott many parenta' compiaint 
i morę aggraealye when 



Most significant and most directly related to the problem of influence 
of peer reinforcements was the finding that reinforcement was generally 
followed by continuation of the responses that were reinforced. In other 
words, the child tended to continue—and presumably to strenglhen—the 
actiyitics he was engaged in when he rccoivcd reinforcement from peers. 
Clcarly, then, peers' reaclions to the child's behayior will be an impor- 
tant determinant of whether he maintains or changcs his behavior. 

This brings us to the problem of the kinds of bchavior peers are 
likely to reinforce and thus strenglhen. Recent research seems to support 
many parents' contention (or compiaint) that their children bccomc morę 
assertiye and aggressive after they attend nursery school. In one intensive 
investigation, fuli data on a total of 2583 aggressive acts (bodily attack, 
attack with an object, invasion of territory) and their consequences were 
recorded in the natural settings of two nursery schools (55). 

The most striking finding of the study is that in both nursery schools, 
aggressive behayior was frequently and strongly reinforced by other chil¬ 
dren who yielded to the aggressoPs wishes, withdrawing fiom the con- 
flict, thereby permitting him to attain what he wanted, or giving him 
something (e.g., a toy, a place in linę). Consequently, "it is unhkeiy that 
the nursery school setting will provide a basis for the eminction of ag- 
gressive behaviors for children who enter the school with these bchaviors 
already at high strength" (55, 20). 

Very often the yictim of aggression himself providcd the positive re¬ 
inforcement for the aggressor's actions. This reinforcement incrcased the 
probability that the yictim would soon be attacked again by the sat le 
peer using ihe same kind of aggrcssiye tcchniques. On the basis of this 
finding the inyestigators concluJod that the "social setting proyided sub- 
stantial support for the maintenancc of already enisting asscrtivc-aggressive 
behaviors" (55, 22). 

Morcouer, and perhaps even morę interesting, the nursery school setting 
c early "proyided an extreinely efficient program for training in the aeguisi- 


tion of assertiye behayior" (55, 22). Children who were passwo or only 
moderately aggrcssiye when they enłcrcd the nursery school became moro 
aggressivc during the period of their altendance thcrc if they interactcd 
frcquently with their peers. Passive children who parłicipated in social 
actiyities were al fiest frequent yictims of aggression, but eventually they 
counteraltacked, and their counterattacks were reinforced. Subscqucntly, 
they began to initiate assertiyc-aggressiye actions and incrcased their output 
of these responses significantly. Children who were originally passive 
and, In addition, socially inaethre ("bumps on a log"; "wallflowers") 
did not show significant inereases in aggrcssiye initiations. Somo other 
passive children who did inlcract but were unsuccessful in their countcr- 
attacks against aggrcssiye peers did not bccomc significantly morę aggres- 
siyc. In short, peer reinforcements may result in substantial changcs in this 
important aspect of the child's personality, but the estent of peer impact 
is mediated by the child'* past history and personality. 
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Effects of Nurscv 
School Attendance 


Nuraery school is generally 'igarded as a so- 
cial situalion in which the child's pertonality and 
aocial development, rather than inteilectual or 
cognitiee leaming. ia the primary focus. In mott 
schoola lh« chi Id to guided in leaming to adjust to 

olhen, lo the entent that thia to ne^eaaary for re- 
warding interaction, but ha atoo to encouraged lo 
maintain his own freedom aa an indieidual in the 
group (Jcrsild and File 1939). Nuraery school usu* 
aily to the child'a fint regular eaperience with a 
group of children his own age, and. thertfore, to 
his inlsodu c łio n lo the influence of peert. Also, 
the nuraery school teacher may be the child's fint 
adult model other than his parenu. 



Immediate Effects on Adjustmenl 

The objectiyes of nuraery school eapehence .iave not usually been 
stated in cogmtive terms but rather in terma of peraonal and sodal ad* 
justment. Nuraery school is viewed as "a social situation that will conttt* 
lute a real leaming situalion resuiting in leaming to adjus' and conform 
to oihers as well as maintaining lone's) own freedom as an indiyidual in 
a group" (37). Furthermore, "successful adjustment lo the aocial situalion 
may be ronsidcred one of the tool subjects in nuraery school" (37). Mott 
workers in the field agree that the basie aims of the r.urtery school include 
inereasing the "generał security" of the child, promoting his porsonal adjust¬ 
ment, and enhancing his social relations (4). In many cases, the nuraery 
school affordt the child hit first comact with groupt of peert and thut marki 
the beginning of peer influence*. 
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Both Positive and Negative Effecta 
o jl fl Experience in a nurr.cry achool group has bcen 

J T I found to have certain immediate beneficial ef- 

fects, fuch as making a child morę outgcing and 
morę adaptable tocially, morę independent, self- 
reliant, and self-expressive, and morę curiouf 
about the world around him. On łhe less positive 
aide, however, some studies indicate that these 
benefits are »hort-lived and may not be altributa- 
ble to nursery achool attcndance at all. And, as we 
have just seen, the imitation and reinforcement of 
the generally undesirable qualitv of aggressive- 
ness frequently occurs in nursery schools. nt we 
ahall aee, there are unresolved discrepancies, bo*h 
in the refearch and in the attitudes of parents and 
łeachers, conccrning how much of a child's appar- 
ent ad»ancement in nursery school if actually 
gained there, or how much would have occurred 
even if he had not bccn aitending the school. 

Finding true "control" lubjccts is one of the 
greatest obttaclcs In thii arca of rctcarch. Al* 
lhough aludiea of the effecta of numery achool at- 
tendancc c«n match the achool and nonachool 
aubtecta for age, intelligence score, and aocto- 
economic statua, other variables auch aa differ- 
enera In temperament or home environment are 
difficult to control and may be reaponaible to 
some dtgree for differencea In behavior betweer 
the taro groupa. The very fact that a child has been 
cnroiled In numery achool, for example, may indi- 
cate aignificant differencea, in both pemonality 
a A paten tal interaettona, between him and a 
child arho is kapt at home. Furthermore, the child 
w ho is aent to numery achool may be there be- 
cause his parents hope the experience will help 
correct a certain beharior problem, auch aa an 
inability to play with othera, either becauae of ex- 
treme ahynesa or exccsaive aggreaaion. 


AlC K 


A word of caution in interpreting the studies seems approprlatc. Many 
of the studies compare children who attend nursery school with thosc who 
do not. In generał the groups are matched with respect to a number of 
important variables such as age, intelligence, and sociocconomic status. 
But there are prohably other important factors—for examplc. parcntal atll- 
tudes and Ihe child's personality characteristics—on which the two groups 
cannot be matched. These factors nuy be intimately related to whether 
the child goes to nursery school at all, and to whether his behavior changes 
as a rcsulL Thercforc, observcd diffcrences between children attending 
and those not attending nursery school may not be afributable so much 
to the variable of attendance as to differencea in the family backgrounds 
and children's personalities. 
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Immediate Positive Effects A numbfr of 
2^ sludies seem to confirm the expectation that nur¬ 

sery Khool attendance will foster good aodal and 
personalny adjustment. Babyiah bchaviur may be 
diminated and mora independent behavior de- 
yeloped in the period of a year (Kawin and Hoefer 
1931). Inhibitiona and neryous tendenciea auch aa 
lenaeneaa and enureaił may be reduced, although 
the underlying anaiety will moat likely ramain 
(Hattwick 1936; Kawin and Hoefer 1931). 

One early atudy found that children in a nur- 
aery achooi madę graałer gaina in aocial and per- 
aonality deveiopment than did a eon troi group 
w ho wen not in achooi. The aubjecta and controla 
wen aimilar in age, intelligence, phyatcal de- 
vełopmcnt, and aocioeconomic background. Both 
groupa wen rated on the aame behavior i tema 
when the nuraery achooi childnn began their fint 
term, and the ratinga wen npeated aix montha 
Uter. Reaulta ahowed that a/ter only theae au 
montha, the nuraery achooi children outnnked 
the control childnn in apontaneity, generał aocial- 
uation, initiatiye, aelf-aaaertion, aełf-nitance, 
cuiioaity, and Intereat in their eneironment 
(Watah 1931). The inwatigator ccnduded that 
.'•—e* deveiopmenta we n pe obab l y a reeuil of the 
“aocial force of a larga group of childnn who had 
to ad)uat to each other conatandy" (Watah 1931). 



Rapid, posilne modifications in personality characteristics have also 

been noted. In one of the earliest studies of the problem, 22 nu nery achooi 
childnn wen compared with 21 youngsters matched in age, intelligence, 
physical development, and aocioeconomic background, who did not attand 
nursery achooi. Ali wen rated on a senes of behavior i tema at the begin- 
nmg of the achooi year and again m montha la tar (64). 

During the intennning period, the nunery achooi childnn became 
lesa inhibited, mon spontaneoua, and mon aoctalized. * ay gatned moro 
than the other childnn in inltiathn, independence, ^rlf-atsertion, aeif- 
retiance, curioaity, and intenst in the envirooment. According to the lit- 
vestigator, theae changea an "probably due to the influence of the aocial 
force of a large group of childnn who had to adjutt to each other eon* 
standy" (64, 72). 

A great many "undesirable" infamile and dependent habl:« nuv bu 
eliminated and an even greater number of "drsirabłe" habit*—many of 
t hem ind kalin of emancipation from adulta—may be acquirod during e 
year of nuraery achooi atte.,dance (41). Nursery achooi experience aeems 
to faciliute aocial adjuatmenl and the deveiopment of >mproved routine 
hablts, at the same tlme reducing aocial Inhibitions, neryous tendenciea, 
and maladaptive reaclions auch as avoiding slrangers, ahrinking from notice, 
giving in easily, tenseness, enuresis, leasing laska incomplele, and dawdling 
with food (37, 47). According to the data of one atudy, however, pnachool 
training probably does not affect the degne of undertying arauety, for 
"emotional" behaviors—such as "cries easily,” twitching, sulking, temper 
tantrums—occur with equal frequency among childnn with linie and with 
extensive nursery school experience. The author concluded that "the in¬ 
fluence of nursery school may be gnaier for aocial behavior and routine 
adjustment, than for emotional traits per ae" (37, ISA). 
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Lonc-tmm Emcr*. While mim evidencc ' 
cnittł that nu nery school attendance facilitatcs , 
•ocial adjustment. there seems to b« no evidence i 
that these observed gains endurc over a long peri- 1 _ 
od of time. In kindergarten and elementary 
achool, lor «xample, the nursrry achool graduate 

do«* not Mcm to have any particular advantages. 

In lact, the opposite haa been shown to be true- 
though. once ag*in, variables other than the ac- 
tual preachool attendance may be playing a part. 

One atudy ot Undergarten children ahowed "> 
that thoee w ho had attended nuraery achool expe- 
rienced mnie difficulties with aocial adjuatmen t - 
which nuraery achool la auppoaed to foater- than 
did thoee w ho had not attended nuraery achool. 
The inreatigalora point out, however, that their 
linding may not be ao reliable aa it appeara. It la 
poaaiMe, they auggeat, that the nuraery achool 
children were leaa well-adjusted originally than 
the othera. Their nuraery achool attendance, then, 
would not be the only variabie reiated to their 
obaerved aocial diflicultiea (Brown and Hunt , 

MM). 

There ia another point to conaider in thia brie! 
łook at the lat er aucceaa. or lack ot aucceaa, ot the 
diiid who Menda nuraery achool-the probabili- 
ty that kindergartena and elementary achool a may 
■traaa and try to derelop rather dillerent qualitiea 
and attitudea from thoae the nuraery achool en- 
couraged in the chlld. For enample, the freedom 
and apoolaneity ao valued in aome nuraery 
achoola aMy not be ao hlghly regarded by aome 
kiAdtfpftm md ti mw ntary tchoolt; indccd 
the leachar in a hlghly atnicturad and traditunal- 
ly rigid aie men tary achool My value conformlty 
and m Mhaai r a a k oia allalae. 


Long-Term Effects 

Are the generally beneficial effects of nursery school attendance en- 
during ones? Research, using different techniques and diderent populations, 
has again, yielded equivocal results. In generał, it may be concluded that 
nuraery school attendance may foater the devtlopment of certain charac- 
teristics aasociated with good personal and aocial adjustment, but there 
is no evidence that these characteristics persiat or remain slabie. 

For example, one atudy of the emotional adjustment of kindergarten 
children uaed 42 pairs of children aa subjecta. In each pair, drawn from 
the same claaa, one of the children had attended nursery school for at 
leaat a ycar, the other had not. The pairs were matched for social statua, 
sex, ordinai poaition in the family, and IQ. 

Teachers ralcd all of the children on four graphic rating scalcs: adjust¬ 
ment to usual kindergarten routines and activities; adjustment to peers; 
adjustment to authority (in routine relations with the tcachcd; and personal 
or "innei" adjustment, charactcrizing the child "as a person.” 

According to these ratings, children who had not attended nuraery 
school surpaaaed thoae who had attended in personal adjustment, relations 
with other children, and participation in group activities. The invcstigators 
therefore concluded that there ia no support for "the hypothesis that nursery 
school itfendancc will enhance later school adjustment" (72, 592). 

It is not simple to account for these negat : ve results, but aome plausi- 
ble explanations may be offered. Nursery school attendance may reault 

in a kind of independence, freedom, and spontaneity that makes it uiffł- 
cult for youngsters to adjuat to the greater conformity pressures of the 
kindergarten class. Or perhapa the redundancy of nursery achool and kinder¬ 
garten activities produccs fruatration, boredom, and consequcntly primitivi- 
zation (regreasion) of the child's behavior, cspccially in the cascs of brighter 
children—and the subjecta of this atudy were highly intclligent. Moreovcr, 
it is possible that those who attended nursery school were morę malad- 
justed originally. Perhapa morę "problem" children are sent to these schools 
because their parents encounter difficulties in rearing such children at home 
and feel that perhapa nursery school will help solve their difficulties. 
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At least one study haj shown that the degree 
to which the teacher interacts with the children 
can have a decided effect on their prcgress To 
i i '«i'igate thia effect, Thompson (1944) obaetved 
i>tv r Ł .1 two groups of 4-year-olds who were at- 
tg two nunery school* with different pol- 
icica regarding the teacher"a rotę in the daaaroom 
The children were matched tn inteUigence, socio- 
economic atatua, and generał peraonality charac- 
teriatica, aa judged by their teachen 

The teacherr for Group A were inatructed to 
remain aomewhał apart and to leave the children 
on their own aa much aa poaaiblc, while atitl e»- 
preaaing intcreat jnderatanding when ap- 
proached by the 'liildr .n. In Group B, the teachera 
participated morę a>tiveiy and morę warmly. 
They guided and het' >ed the children. madę morę 
luggrat.ona, and aup plied materiala in a construc- 
tive manner. At the t nd of the elght-month exper- 
imenł, the two groupa differed in many aapccta of 
their behevior. Proup B (In which the teacher 
participated morę actiedy) ewełled Group A (In 
which there waa little teacher guidance) in con- 
•tructiveneaa when faced with poaaible failure. In 
aaacttive behamor, in aodał participation, and in 
leaderahip. Fewer nervoua habita were eytden: In 
Group B, although the difference herc wat not 
aignificant. Thompaon conduded that the favor* 
able changea in Group B may have bccn due to 
the morę active guidance and participation of 
their teacher. 
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Influence* of Different Nunery School Atmospheres 

It should be pointed out that the nursery tchools involved in the 
above studies very likely constituted a select tample of well-conducted 
tchools with professionally trained pertonnel. Unfortunately, not all nur¬ 
sery schools are of this level. A well-designed experimental study thowt 
how the impact of nunery school attendance on >he childs personalny 
and social adiustment varies with the generał atmosphere, teaching tech- 
mques, and programs of the school (63). The 






groups of 4-year-olds—equated in KJ, socioeconomic 
eral personalny characteristics (as judged by teachera)—who had differ- 
ent kinds of nursery school caperiencet. With one group of 12 subjecU, 
the teachen were under.tanding and interested but tomewhat delached, 
allowing the children to pian their own actwitiet and aieiiting them anty 
wiien they tpecifically requested help. With the other group. 11 fubjects. 
these same teachen wen warm, friendly, and cooperalhre. maintainlng 
a grc„; dcal of persona! contact with the children, guiding their acthribcs, 
and tponuneously giving help and informatiae. 

After eight months of nunery school expeńence. the children who had 
a great deal of teacher guidance improved morę in personel and sodai 
adiustment, became morę dominant, and participated morę actiueły in so¬ 
cial relaliomhips than the others. They were also less hostile. rejcci.ng, 
persecuting, threatening, attacking, and dcstructive. Frequent warm, friendly 
interactions with teachen also fos tered morę leadership and greater con- 
structiveness when the children were faced with possible failure, and a 
lower incidence of nervous habits. In short, from the poinls of view of 
the preschool child's social and emotional adjustment, active teacher 
guidance and participation are morę beneficial than detachment. The (not¬ 
able changes in children"t behavior foliowing nunery school training, noled 
in the studies ciled above, may be attributabie to the "high teacher guid¬ 
ance, actlye participation" qualities of the school they attended. 
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The Teache«'s Theeapiutic Role. In »ddi- 
tion 10 th* nuraery »chool teacher'. major roi* m 
the child'« Eocialiiation, some experiments sug- 
gest that «he also can play an important thera- 
peutic role. It ha* been shown that the nuraery 
Ichool teacher can modify certain undesirable 
b*havior* and strengthen positive one. through 
the iudicious u.e of techniques .uch a. rem,0 " : *' 
tnent, or b*havior therapy. and by gtytng[ • chlld 
•pecial in.truction in practical or aocial .Will. 

Some of the problem, of «xial behavior that a 
teacher may be able to treat include low-frustra- 
tion tolerance, too little .elf-direction, and exce.* 
tively pa..ive behavior, or, on the other hand, 
very dominating behavior with an accompanying 
Uck of cooperation. For example, a highly in- 
dmdualized .ystem of rewardmg cooperative 
behavior or gradual approximalion. of it, and 
withholding rewards when the child i. very 
don.inating, could bring the.* two behaviors into 
a morę con»tructive balance. ^ 

Specul training and inatruction in practical " 
akilla, and in aoclal reaponaea, alao can help a 
child to modify hla b*h*vior. Kei.ter (1938) auc- 
ceeded m rai.ing the l*v*l of fniatration-toler- 
ance, or pem.tenc* in the face of difficulty and 
po*.tble failure, in a group of nuraery achool chll- 
dren by meana of a aeriea of a pecial training aea- __ 
aiont. In anołher eaperiment, child ren who were ~ 
cxtremely *ubmiaalve in pUy were given apecial 
training in certain akilla they appeared to lack 
After thece pUy akilla were maatered, the children 
ahowed an increaae In aelf-eonfldtnee. Once their 
aclf-confidence was raiacd, their aelf-dircction 
ind dominance alao increaaed (Jack 1934) Con- • 
renety, it ha* been ahown that the behav!or of I 
children who ar* too dominant can be modified 
ao that morę cooperation can be dicited from ; 
them (Chittenden 1942). 

The Chittenden study .elecled children who 
were ••ery domineering, who were indined to u.e 
fotce and threat. in aocial aituations. Each child 
took part In eleven 15-minute doll-play aeaaiona 
with the cxperimenter. The doli. represented 
preachooler. in aocial .ituationa aimilar to one* in 
which the child diaplayed very dominant behav- 
ior. by diacuaaing, ąueationing, and playing cut 
with the child earioua acene* of potential confUct, 
the caperimenter hetped the child to aee that mor* 
coopentfee reaponae* were poaaible and encosir- 
»r4 him I* r*aolve aome of th* frictional difficul- 
ti«* hlmeaif It w a* found that th**e children did 
barnie mm* eoop*rativ* and conalderably I*** 
dominant in a negativ* faahion. 


The Nuraery School Teacher as "Therapist" n 

Simply attending nursery school and participating in routine actwities 
will not ordinarily solve a child'. deep-lying emotional problem* or di- 
minish well-established anxieties or their manifestations. But there is an 
impressive, growing body of evidence that indicates that indiv:duthzei J 
treatment by the nursery school teacher may have some startling effects, 
reducing maladaptive reactions and strengthening desirable responses. Es- 
sentially the "treatment" consists of application of the principles of learn- 
ing (rewarding certain responses and failing to reward others) in planned, 
systematic ways. In theory, this kind of "treatmerit" can be carricd out by 
the nursery school teacher. In practice, however, this may be extremely 
difficult to accomplish because nursery school teachers are generally over- 
worked and there are numerous, relentless demands on their time and 
energy which are incompatible with highly "individualized 'y or *‘_ j 
• In one type of treatment the child is given special "training" from 
which he learns new responses that are to be substituted for established, 
undesirable habit.. For example, after observing a large group of nursery 
school children, one investigator sclerted 12 subjects (the exporimental 
group) who showed withdrawal and regressive response to failure in piob- 

lem-solving situations (e g., retreating or giving up almost at once, erying, 
whining, sulking). Each was given special training designed to tcach him 
"to persist longer in the face of tasks that were difficult for him, to de- 
pend less on an adult for help in solving a problem, and to attack a prob¬ 
lem and see it through with some composure" (42, 34). The control group 
of 12 children, who gave slightly less evidence of immaturity, received no 
special training. 

During a 16-week training period, the experimenter met with each 
child in the experimental group in individual session* lasting between 8 
and 33 minutes, until the child was able to finish the training tasks (e g., 
completing picture puzzle* of progressively inereasing complexiiy). No 
direct assislance was given during these session*, but independent behavior 
was praised by statements such as "That was finel You are learning to try 
hard. . . . You did that one all by yoursclf" <42). In addition to this, the 
expenmenter occasionally gave encouragement or suggestions for problem 
Solutions. 

Although the level or difficulty of the tasks incrcased regularly as 
training progressed, the subjects showed continuous gains in indepcndence 
and interest in the problcms, rcqucsting help less frequcntly and persisting 
longer in the morę difficult tasks. Spontaneous verbalizations by the sub¬ 
jects also revealed inereased self-confidence and ability to sustain effort. 

After completion of the training, the children were tested again in 
difficult problem-solving tasks. The trained group madę significantly moro 
constructive reactions and "attempts to solve alone" than they had bcforc 
training. They asked for assistance less frequcntly and manifested no exag- 
gerated emotional responses such as erying, yelling, whining, sulking, or 
destructive behavior. In short, the composed, maturę, independent re¬ 
sponses learned in training generalized to other problem situations. The 
group who had no special training did not show any significant improve- 
ment in handling frustration (43). 

The .ludy ju.t .ummarized show. how "frustration tolerance" may be 
inereased through a series of specialized, individual training session*. Sub- 
“ missive-withdrawal behavior may be reduced, while dominating and co- 
operative behavior n.ay be inereased by analogous mcans. In one experi- 
ment, pairs of nursery school children were observed playing with a sand- 
box and toys in an experimental room, and all dominant reactions were 
recorded. 

f Nursery school bchavior records revealed that the 6 children who 
were most self-directed and dominant in the experimental situations were 
generally self-confident, while the 6 who were least dominant lacked this 
characteristic. The investigator, therefore, reasoned that building up the 
child'* confidence might raise his dominance level. To test this hypothesis, 
she chose the 5 most submi«sive children as an e-perimental group and 
gave them special training dełigned to merease *elf-confidence. This con- 
sisted of a serie, of individual training leuiom in which the subject wa. 
taught all the knowledg* and akilla neceaaary to ma.ter three difficult 

tasks. A control group, 5 other submissive children, did not reccivc any 
special training. 

Following these sessions, each child was obscrved in four pairings— 
each time with a diffcrent, originally morę dominant child—in situations 
resembling those used in training. In these interactions, the trained children 
were morę dominant than their companions (taking the lead in instruct- 
ing them, demonstrating the use of materials, etc ). 

About 10 weeks after the initial test* were madę, the trained children 
i were again paired with peers in the original oxperimcntal situation. They 
showed significantly greater gains in dominance than untraincd children 
did, 4 of the 5 showing marked changes. The dominance scores of the 
control group did not change significantly between the initial and finał 
experimental tests (35). 

These finding. support the lnvesligator's hypothesi. that a child may 
gain In dominant behavior if his self-confidence is elevated. Moreover, this 
inerease in confidence may transfer from the immediate situation in which 
the new learning occurs to other settings. 

s (ust as submi.shre children can be trained to be morę dominant, ex- 
tremely dominating children can readily be trained to become morę coop- 
1 eratłve. In on* training program which consisted of *łev*n 15-minutc doll- 
play period., the child and th* enperimenter diacuaacd and analyzed *ev- 
eral situations invohrlng social dlfflculties or conflicts, attempting to decide 
upon th* most desirable ways of resohńng th* problem*. Occa.ionally the 
child wu asked to work out a solution by himsclf. 

After th* training period, th* dominating b*havior of t-ained children 
wat contiderably dimmished, and they mad* morę coopcrative .esponses. 
On the other hand, the behavior of a control group of equally dominat¬ 
ing children was essentially unchanged. The decrease of domination in th* 
trained group—which was maintained for at lea.t a monlh—was not ac- 
companied by eilher an inerease in submistion or a decrease in generał 
social participation. Apparently, tocially desirable behavior can be festered 
without rettricting the child's social activity or his ability to maintain hit 
standmg with his peers. Children can be helped to become morę coop- 
erative without becoming yictimt of the domination of others (16). 
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Applying the principle* of "behavior therapy,- a nurserv school teacher 
may serye as a "therapist" in cases of problem children wilh tempie* 18*1 
symptoms, as the following case study (2) demonstrates. The was 

*! * ? n "* nit V nuntr v *chool where she was in a group 
of a boys and 8 girls, homogeneous in ag*. bwefllgenee. and famtty back- 
ground (upper middle dass). 


Ounng the first days of Khool, Ann inleracted freely with adults bot ieldom 
inmated contact w.th children or responded to Iherr atlcmpti to play with her. 
She did not secm severely withdrawn or Inghlened. mstcad she rcvealed a 
varied repertory of unusually well-developed physrcal and mental >k,ll. that 
drew the mterested altem,on of adults bot failed to gain the companionship 
of children. Teachers gave warm recogn.tion to her skilled dimbing, lump.ng, 
and nding; her crcat,ve use of paints and day; her odginał songs and rhythmic 
mterprelalions of musical selections; her collections of naturę objccts; her per- 
ceptive and maturę yerbaluations; and her will and lhorough help-wiih- 
cleanup behaviors. 

With passing days she complamed al length about minutę or inyftible bumpa 
and abrasiora. She oflen spoke in brealhy tones at levets ao law that it w aa 
difficult to understand what she sahŁ . . . She spcnl increasiisg ume umply 
stand, ng and looking. Frequently she relired to a make-bel,eve bed in a pack- 
,ng boa ,n the play yard to "sleep" for several minutes. MiM. ttc-iłka bahavto.a 
such as ptckmg her towar lip. putlurg a strand of hair, or fmaanng hor cheak 
were apparent (2, SU!. 


A morę complea problem of aocial behavior 
was shown to respond well to the regular use of 
reinforcement techniques Ann, a 4-year-old in ■ 

university nureery achooi. aeldom played with 
any of the other children in the fint days of 
achooi, even though she inleracted freely with 
adults. Although she was competent mentally and 
physfcally, and waa similar in age, intelligence, 
and family background to the others in the dass, 
she tended to iaolate hcrself ftotn her peers. Grad* 
ually, she bagan to exhibit morę acrious prob- 
iems. She compiained of imaginary cuts and 

bruiscs, spoke in Iow, bareiy audible tones, and 
apent morę and morę of her time alone, standtng 
a part and watching the other children. She also 
dcveioped habits such as picking her lip and 
twisting a strand of hair. 

Ann's isolation tendencies were changed 
through an intcnsive, carefuUy esecuted program 
of giying and withholding tewarda. The teachcr 
rewarded Ann with attention and apprmral when- 
ever she played or talked with other children, 
but ignored her w hen she played alone. Whenev- 
er Ann began to leave the children she was play- 
ing with, the teacher tumed her attention eisa- 
where and bccame occupicd with another group. 
Aftcr ais days of thia training. Ann was spending 
a much greater peicenlage of her time play mg 
with other children. To test the technique she was 
uaing, the teacher reversed her proccduies for 
scverai days—the ignored Ann when the pUyed 
with peers and gave her attention when she 
played alone or approached an adult. An immedł- 
atc reversal in Ann's bchavior ocrurred, wi.ich 
indicated that the techniques of reinforcement 

were responaible for the changcs ir. her bchavior. 

The teacher then retumed to her therapeutic 
training for nine mon. days; this produced a 
dramatic and laating improvement in Ann's inter- 
action with peers. Ann's baseline percentages of 
interaction had been 50 percent iaolatcd play, 40 
percent with adults. and 10 percent with other 
children. Al the end of the program she was 
spending <0 percent of her time with other chil¬ 
dren, 25 percent alone, and oniy 15 percent with 
adults (Allen et al. 19*4). Thia case indicates that 
iechniques of reinforcement can e ff oct W uły treat 
quite difficult bchaeior próbie ma Success is part- 
ly dependent, however, upon provlding adequatc 
time for the generally oycrworked nursery achooi 
teacher to focus doaeiy on one of her 15 to 30 pu¬ 
pila over an estended period. 


Clearly, for many complicated reasons, Ann wanted to isolate herself. 

To reduce Anns tendencies to isolate herself fiom the other children 

and to seek adult attention, and slmultaneousfy, to foster peer interacnons, 
the inuestigators instituted a plan in which the teacher rewarded hor with 
matcimum attention wheneuer she played wib, another child. Al the same 
time, she did not reward her ńolated behaeior or interactions with an adult 
alone, but tried to eetinguish these responres by withdrawing attention 
when they occurted. 

Meticulous obseryations of Ann’s behavior were madę łhroughout 
the study, beginning wilh a 5-day period before training procedures be¬ 
gan Ounng this ' baseline" period, she spent linie morę than 10 percent 
of her nursery school time inleracting with children, about 40 percent 
with adults, and for at least half of the Ume she was ctsentially alone, 
either quiet, or playing by herself (see Fig. 10.1). 

Ouring the iraining procedures. 


the teacher madę commenn and direeled other atlending brhav,on to Ann, 
not indiyidually, but a> a participanl in the ongomg group play; wheneyer pol¬ 
ubię. Ihe adult approached the group prepared to g,ve Ann an appropriate 
maierial or loy to add to the joint play project. A lampie amended nperation 

wai, "You three girls have a córy housel Here are some morę cups, Ann, lor 
your lea party " Wheneyer Ann began to leave the group, the teacher Uirned 
away (rom her and bccame occupied with some other child or wilh cqutp- 
ment This procedurę, which estended over 4 days, teemed to bring Ann into 
Interaction with other children morę frequently and for longer periodt U, 514). 

On the first day of Iraining, ihere was an immediatc change in Ann's 
behavior. As Fig. 10.1 shows, she spent almost 60 percent of her time that 
day first in "approsimations to interaction" and then in active play wilh 
other children. while adult-child interactions, which were not rewarded. 
decreased to less than 20 percent. These levels of interaction were main- 
tained. with iittle yanation, łhroughout the 6-day training period. 

Then, lo test ihe eficcts of reinforcement, the procedures were re- 
verscd afler the sntlh day of the training period. Beginning on this day, 
solitary pursuits and inleracttons with adults were rewarded by adult alten- 
non, while interactions with children were disregaroed and ignored. Under 
ihese condilions, Ann's presrious behavior reappeared immediately (see 
Fig. 10.1), and for ihe 5 days of Ihe "reversal" period, she averagod less 
than 20 percent of her limę in interaction with children and about 40 
percent with adults. 

After 5 "reversal" days, a finał shift was madę. Adult attention and 
reward again became conlingent upon interaction wilh children. The change 
in Ann's behauior wat dramatic and unmediale. For this finał reinforcement 
period of 9 days, interactions with adults oecreased to about 25 percent of 
the total session, and interactions with children rosę to about 60 percent 
Checks on Ann's behavior 6 days after the latt reinforcements had betn 
given and at intervals after this time thowed that An,l's behavior wat fairty 
stable. She spent about 60 perceni of her time wilh children and leta than 
15 percent in interaction with adults. Moreover, ac.ordmg to teachers' re- 
portt, her complaining, babyith behavior disappeared. In generał, the 
teemed to become a happy, confident, sociable member of ihe school 
group. 

Although this it a ttud< of a single case, II pointa up the efficacy of 
basie reinforcement lechmqi.es applied by nursery achicol teachers in Use 
courte of their regular prof*sa.-wiaJ work in modifying cotnpiea "problem" 
behatrior. 
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FEAR AND ANXIETY 
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One of the emotions that children, especially 
boyi. may be taughl to hide or disguise i» fear 


l££qj^jgjjj^MMMPHKrThe ternu fear and 
ennety. frequemly u»ed interchangeably, actually 
denote two emotioru or feelings th»t are related, 
but have differenl qualities. Both are unpleaaant. 

A apecific fear-auch as a tear ot the dark-may 
' be a prominent part of anziety, but generally,» w- 
icty it a morę diffuse, free-floating, and aubjective 
feeting that ia ezpretsed in a variety of waya Fear 
ia conaidered to be a localized responae to an 
ob)ective danger; a fear reaction ia uaually apecific 
and directty aaaociated with a particular atimulua 
or ctaaa of atimuli. Nevertheleaa, fear ia a complez 
term. denoting feelinga ranging from terror to 
quiet withdrawal. 

Eaaential for aurvi»al in both primitive and 
modem Hfe, fear providea the needed energy in a 
lima of danger, moving a peraon out of the way of 
Herce animala or apeeding automobilea. At the 
aame limę, fear can provide an impetua for leam¬ 
ing— leaming what the fierce ani mai ia Uke and 

cf w hat can be done about him. or leaming about 

° traffic ruiea. However, if a fear continuca too long 
ar bacomaa too intenae or generalized, remaining 
with the ctuid long after the objective atimulua 
haa diaappeared, thcn it can becomc deatructive. 
Fear can impair the child'a ability to aee and deal 
with hia eneironment effertieely. 



Everyone sometimes experiences fear and anziely in one form or an- 
other, and in vary!ng degrees. The distinction betwee.i these emotions is 
not dear-cut. Both involve a pattern of physiological and psychological 
reactions. including unpleasant and stressful feelings and emotions. Both are 
anticipatory internal responses—basically anticipations of danger or of an 
unpleasant event, feeling or reaction. 

Fear is generally considered the morę specific emotion, a response to 
particular, specifiable objects and stimuli such as fast-moving vehicles or wild 
animals. Anziely, a morę diffuse, unfocused, and less clearly perceived 
emotional stale, differs from fear primarily in its "free-floating” quality— 
its lack of objective or realistic foci characteristic of fears of, say, movmg 
vehicles and uncaged wild animals. However, as Erikson points out, it is 
difficult to maintain a rigorous distinction or differentiation between fear 
and anziely, particularly in the case of young children, because young chil¬ 
dren do not differentiate between inner and outer, real and imagined dangers 
(21). 

From a clinician's perspective, 


anziely is not a pathological condition in itself but a necessary and normal 
physiological and mental preparation for danger. . . , MOBawMB' 


, . . . Further, 


anziety can scrve the highest aims of man (26, 11). 


!n terms of learning theory, stimuli capable of elicitin; anziety are thosc 
that were present on prcvious occasions when strong feelings of fear werc 
elicitcd. later, thinking about the fear-evoking event leads to anticipation 
of the unpleasant feelings that were associated with it originally. Further- 
more, as we learned earlier, certam other antecedent conditions, e g., un- 
certainty about the futurę and inability to cope with strange stimuli (see 
pp. 268-269), may also elicit anziety. 

Preschool Children'* Fears 

Every child learns a variety of fears or sources of anziety. Some of these 
setva a "self-preseryation" function—that is, fears attached to certain kinds 

cf stimuli (e.g., highways, fierce animals, dangerous tools, moving automo- 
biles) motivate effective avoidance responses. Moreover, fears may serve as 
a basis for leaming new responses. For ezample, fear of speeding cars can 
motivate the child to learn the rules of Crossing streets—the appropnate 
place and the signals to be observed. Fear of wild animals or natural events, 
such as thunderstorms, may slimulate the child’s inlerest in leaming morę 
about naturę and about natural science. 

But extensive, overly intense, and very frequent fear reactions (e.g., ery- 
ing, retreatmg, withdrawing, cringing, tremblmg, protestmg, appealing for 
help, cowering, clinging to parents) are incompatible with slabie or con- 
structive behavior. If the child is to achieve adequate emotional adjustment, 
many of these responses must be replaced by maturę, purposeful reactions 
.0 stimuli that previously elicited fear. 


















Thi Liahnimg or Fuu One condusion to be 
drawn from the ttudiei above is that a child may 
drop *ome fear* and acquire new one* a* he ma¬ 
turę* emotionally and cognitively. It i* now gen- 
erally hetd that most, if not ail, fear* are leamed 
Thi* wa* not alway* *o-fear* at one time were 
regarded as in»tinctive According to Hagman 
(1932), most (car* are not only leamed but also ar* 

leamed in the home and łrom the mother, 
through Identification or observalion. Fear oł 
dog*, insect*. and *torm», especialiy, have been 
shown to be acquired thi* way. Somctimes a fear 
al*o can be traced to a specific event; a child who 
i* afraid of the water may have had an early 
fnghiening enpenence associaled with water. 

Wide individual difference* among children 
in the number and Wind* of fear* they have are 
attributable to a number of variables Cirl* »eem 
morę *u*ceptible than boy* —or, at least, they ad- 
mit their fear* morę And the phy»ically disabled 
are morę fearful than the healthy The home en- 
yironment, of couise, plays an important role; one 
child may learn at home to be enormously fright- 
ened of a particular ttimulu*, but hi* friend may 
be complełely unmoved by the same stimulu*. 

In the early year* there i* a relation»hip be- 
tween the number of fear* a child ha* and hi* 1 Q 
One dudy »howed a po*ilive correlation between 
number of fear. and l.Q. between age* 2 and 3, 
bul the correlation declined to xero by age 5 
(Jenild and Holme. 1935). Thi* f.nd.ng would 
im m to reinforce other* that relate fear to the 
child * maturing intellectual abilitie*. A young 
child who i* mor* advanced intellectually may 
perceive fear of danger«n a situation where a le»» 
adeanccd child doe* not •** it, but liter he may 
deeelop the underslanding or skill to cop* with 
the situation, oe, at Ih* later age, may be conceal- 
ing hi* fear. 


' %' 


Intelligence may also influence the acqui*ition of fear. Among children 
between the age* of 2 and 5. the number of fear* dispiayed cortełated poai- 
tiwely with IQ, the relationship being mo*t marked at the you n gea t age leueh 
(24 to 35 months of age). A łlgnificanlfy hlgher pioportlee o ł |Wi than cl 
bov* show fear retponset (42, 43, 44). Apparandy IniaUłgeM children are 
able to recognize "potential danger" morę readily than Mer one*. heve 
livelier imaginationi, and probably think and reflect morę about danger*. 

Relationship* Between Mother*' and Children’* Fear* 

Most fear* are acquired, and łince the young child'* moat impo rtant SS J 
learning occurs in the home, it i* not surprising to find that there i* a marked 
tendency for a child to adopł hi* mother'* fear*. Thi* i* most elear in the caee* 
of fear* of dogs, insects, and storm* (28). 

The parem'* fear* are acquired by the child through Identification or 
ob*ervational learning. Moreover, If the mother herself is afraid of an ob|*ct 
or event, she cannot do anything to make it less fear-provoking for her 
child. Consequently, he continues to fear thi* ttimulu* and to make avo*d- 
ance and withdrawal responses which may be tension-reducing in the ten** 
of removing him from the objęci of hi* fear. Thi* i* reinforcing, and the 
responses tend to be repeated, thu* preventing the learning of new, mor* 
maturę reactions. For thete reasons, fear* which the child shares with his 
mother are particularly resittant to treatment and eatinction. 
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Atuiety 

Unlikc fear. aiuiety ii usually » mor* dillui« 
(eeling and ils causes are morę subjective and 
hidden U ił, however, like fear in iii inevilability 
and iii polenłial lor conatnictive ai well ał lor 
dełlructive functioning A moderate amount oł 
*nxiety. iuch aa moil people exp«nence belore an 
aam or a performance, can lead to aclion thal ii 
creatlvr, inventivc, and problem-aolving. A large 
amount can nearly immobilize a perłon, making 
achievemenl dillicult, il not impoasible. 

Inner conflict ił a łourcc ol anxiety lor young 
children, who ołten are lilled wilh conflicting 
impulsea Some ol the condictJ that children Irom 
4 to 7 typically leel are the dełire to be dependent 
on the parenti and the deaire to be independent 
of them. a feeiingof anger ageinsl a parent who ił 
loved. a deaire to gam approval by complying and 
an *mpulie loward noncompliant self-assertion. 
Ali ol theie and many other incompatible leelings 
antę Irom the claih between the child i own im- 
pulses and the demands and restraintł that are 
impoaed Irom outiide and are becoming a part of 
hii own contcience Condicti are inevitable and 
normal, and the child uiually develo P ł tome tech- 
nique ol coping with them. There ia, ol courae, 
potential lor trouble aa well, ai we shall »ce 

ANTicaoiNTi or Anxibty. Łady parent-child 
relationahipi provide łoił lor the growlh oł anx- 
letiei that oltcn can be quile ievere and regu- 
lar in occurrence. Some anlecedenta ol anxiety, 
according to dinical obtervation, are puniłhment 
and reałnctiona that are overly łevere. the impoai- 
non oI itandardi ol behavior that are too high for 
the child. unlavorable and harih judgmenti ol the 
child‘a behavior and achievementi; and quick and 
inconaiatcnt changea of mood and reactiona to the 
child by the parenti (Keaaler 1966; Ruebuah 1963). 

For example. It haa been poatulated that the 
child who ia called "teat-anxioua" ia one who haa 
gad hia adequacy queationed in hia home (Sara- 
aon et al 1960) The aame reaearchera preaent data 
auggealing that chlldren'a anxietiea are "the reault 
of a complea interaction between the parental 
threat of negative evaluation oł the child’ł per- 

•X, n focmance and the child a conflicting feelinga of 
M^rewton loward hia parenti and hia need to be 
dependent on lnem" (Saraaon et al• 
auiiion condude that the anxioua child experi- 
*we, great dilficulty In teatlike a.tuationa, in 
which he U required to ad independenlly and 
then be eealuated 


Anxiely and Defense 

Like fear, anxiety impels the individual to action of some sort. Minimal 
arwiety may, and often does, serve constructive purposes, acting as a spur 
to creativity, problem-solution, and inventive accomplishments; but it may 
be emotionally crippling—tying the individi<al in knots, rendering him in- 
effectual and desperate. 

The inability to copc with danger may result in a sense of helplessness and 
inadequacy, in reacłions of fright, in neurotic symptoms or in antisocia! behayior. 
Only in such cases can we speak ol anxiety as pathological, but it would be 
morc direct to say that the solution or attempt at solution (ol his probierni 
or confłicts) was a pathological one (26, 12). 

Antecedents of Anxiety 

The preschool years seem to be a critical period for the deyelopment 
ol anxicty, for evcry young child has to deal with many sources of anxiety 
and consequently has numerous opportunities to acquire anxiety reactions. 
He may become anxious about expressing freely his aggressive, sexual, or 
dependent leelings. The possible loss or dilution of parental love when a 
new baby arrives may be perceived as threatening, or the child may become 
apprehensive about real or imagined rejection by parents or peers. 

Intensc and frequent anxiety among young children has its roots in early 
parent-child relationships. According to clinicai observations, the signifi- 
cant antecedents are overly severe punishment and restrictions; parental 
ellorts to impose standards of behavior that are too high for the child to 
attain; harsh negative evaluations of the child’s behayior and accomplish¬ 
ments; or inconsistency in parental treatmenl of the child, together with 
frequent and intense changes in mood and in reactions to the children (49, 
64) 

Seymour Sarason and his colleagues at Yale University have conducted 
the most systematic work on the antecedents and conelates of anxiety in 
young children (66). The subjects were pnmary school children and the 
child's anxiety was assessed by means of a questior.naire dealing primanly 
wilh reactions to taking tests in school. It consistcd of items such as, "Are 
you afraid of the teacher asking you questions about how much you havc 
learned in school?" "Does your heart begm to ,eat faste. when the teacher 
calls on you?" The test is valid and sco • on it are positivoly correlated 
with tcachers' ratings of anxioty, with tests of generał anxiety, and with chil- 
dren's manifest anxiety in interviews and other kinds of situations (64). 

Sarason and his colleagues did not study preschool children, and their 
method of testing probably limits the extent to which their findings can be 
generalized. Nevertheless, many of their findings are directly relevant for 
understanding anxiety in preschoolcrs. They present convmcmg data that 

children'. anxi.ties are "the result of a Z 

patental threat of negative evaluation of the ch.ld s ^ 

child's conflicting leelings ot aggression toward h.s and h.s n teds 

to be dependent upon them" (66 190). The amttous ch.id e.pertences his 
greatest diff.culties in situations which he views as ev.luative—that ta, situa 
hons*ln which he i. required to act tndependently. Moreouer, mterv,ews 

revealed that mothers of highly a n x,ous ch.Wren, mcontrasttotheohe 

mothers responded to and cvaluated the chtld's behayior not m terms ol 
his capabilities or his own needs but in terms of the | w ^* r * 

and yalues. The child cannot fulfill the mothers demand and W. fa.lures 
"result in experiencing negative evaluations and the deyelopment of a 
rogatory self-image" (66, 232). 
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Effects on Behavio*. Effects ol anaiety on 
behayior in children between infancy and school 
age have not been studied extensively. However, 
the work that ha» been conducted on social be- 
havior indicates that high-anxiety aituation*. 
>uch as being in a strange room, provoke an in- 
crease in proaimity-aeeking and olher dependen- 
cy behaviots (Ros«nthal 1967). This correlation 
between high anaiety and dependency behayior 
has b«cn found to be stronger in nursety school 
boyt than in girls o< the same age. and regression 
in play activities is a further charactenstic of boys 
behayior under high-anxiety conditions (Rue- 
bush 1963) 

In the area of cognitiye behavior, the effects ot 
anxiety are morę complex. It has been found. for 
exampłe, that anaiety can aid the leaming P roc *“ 
if tne task is a simple one. If the task is difficult, 
however. anxiety seems to interfere with leaming 
One study comparing the effects of anxiety on 
yerbal leaming (a relatively complex type of 
leaming) with its effects on dassical condition- 
ing (a simple type of leaming) illustrates this re- 
lationship 

In this study the subjects were older students 
who were under stress because of certain condi- 
t.ons in their lives Sotne of them were wail.ng to 
take orał exams. some were about to take part in a 
dramatic production in a umversity theater. and 
others were waiting to give orał report* in class. 
During this period of anxiety. each subject was 
asked to learn a list of nonsense syllables and to 
take part in a conditioned leaming expenment. 
After all of the subjects - stressful situations were 
conduded, they then learned another list 01 non¬ 
sense syllables and participated in another condi- 
tionmg eapenment Results showed that the 
yerbal leaming of the nonsense syllables was im- 
paired by stress, but the conditioned leaming was 
improyed The investigators conduded that s*ress 
is an impediment to difficult leaming and an 
impetus to simple leaming (Beam 1955). 

Anaiety. therefore. is morę apt to have a nega- 
tive effect on the child s performance as he ad 
vł .,ces in school, because schoolwork becomes 
morę yerbal and complea in higher grades This 
eapectation was shown to be accurate by a longi- 
tudinal study in which high anaiety scores be- 
came increasingly correlaled with Iow inteliectual 
and school performance as the sub|ects advanced 
in school (Hill and Sarason 1966). 

There are certain individual, personal vari- 
ables, however, which contnbute to the effects of 
high anaiety on the leaming and performance of 
complea yerbal laska For eaample, a person with 
high academic aptitude may perform better in a 
highly stressful situatior.. but a person of Iow ap¬ 
titude for yerbal leaming may be hampered by 
stresa (Katahn 1966) Furthermore, high anaiety 
can aid yerbal leaming in a person whose need for 
achicyement ia high. but Iow stress has been 
found to be sum benefittal for persona with a Iow 
need for achieyement (Schmeidkr et al. 1965). 
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Behavloral Correlales of Ankiety 

The pervasive effects of arwiety in preschool children are evidcn» In so¬ 
cial behavior and In cognitiye functioning. It is difficult to assess the degree 
of a preschool child's anxiety objectively. lnvestigators generally use criteria 
such as teachers' ratings. observations of the child's reactions in the dass- 
room or in situational tests (e g., in a strange or new setting). Thus . in one 
study, high levels of anuiety among nursery school children, as judged by their 
responses in a strange new room, were found to be associated with frepuent 
dependency reactions of both active (attention- and help-seeking) and pas- 
sive (touching, cłinging) forms. the relationship bełng greater for boys than 
for girls (35). Anaious boys give evidence of lnadequacy and insecurity In 
their sodal play acthrities, and they prefer immature games (64, 501). 

The effects of anxiety on learning and other cognitiye processes have 
been investigated extensively, usually with school children as subjects. How- 
ever, the generał condusions Irom these studies—very briefly summarized 
here—are probably applicable to nursery school children. 

Anaiety may facilitate leaming if the leaming task is simple and a well- 
established response (or responses) is correct. But it the task iscompłea and 
difficult and/or previously learned responses are incorrect, anaiety interferes 
with leaming. In yerbal learning tasks, highly anaious children tend to make 
morę lrrelevant, and even interfering responses than children Iow in anaiety, 
and the effect is most marked in the case of difficult problems. 

In generał, the findmgs from . . studies [of anaiety In relation to problem- 
solying processes] show that anaiety lends to impair children's performance 
on yerbal tasks. Anaiety has been found to Impair certain speech characteristics, 
such as wice quality, wice comprehensibility and the like, as well as the use 
of abstract concepts (64, 499). 

Since school leaming task, and assignments generally become morę diffi¬ 
cult and iequire mon ability to abstract as the child advances through 
school, anaiety is mon likely to hinder academic achieyement in the higher 
grades than in the pnmary one*. This is eaactly what Sarason and his col- 
leaguts found in a longitudinai study: "Over time, anaiety scores become 

Increasingly and ne^tiw^ relared » <* 

performance" (36, 57). 
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Defense Mychaniams 

Sine* anxiety feeling* are unpleasant and 
painful-often too much lo bear-human beings 
leam w»y» eiłher to handle or to defend against 
them. In order lo reduce Ihe oain and unpleasant- 
neta- The technique* u Md to accompliah thia ar* ^ 
called defenae mechanisms. At the name indicate*, 
this behavior ia the opposite of an offensive strat- 
egy; in fact, it if morę akin to retreat When a * 
child. Jor inatance, blames another child lor what 
ia really hia own fault. he ia uaing a defena* mech- 
aniam. He i* retreating Jrom or defending himaelf 
againat a reality about himaell that would be so 
painful to him that he doe* not wiah to, or cannot, 
face it- Everyone haa, and uaes, auch mechaniama . 

Although preachool children uae a variety of 
defenae mechanisma, it ia not until children reach 
the concrete operational stage (8 to 9 yeara old) 
that they aeem able to recogmze and underatand 
the cauaality between their emotiona and their 
actiona. eapecially defenaive reaponaea. The emer- 
gence of thia ability will be diacuaaed in Chapter 
12 . 

Whether defenae mechanisms are conatructive 
or destructive in their functioning dependa on 
how they ar* uaed by the indiyidual Firat. the 
eatent to which the individual uaea them ia im- 

portant. Defena* mechaniama uaually involvedis- 
tortion of aome part of reality, but if not uaed too 
frequently. they may have an adaptive function; 
that ia, they may aaaiat the child in meeting aome 
of life'a viciaaitudea and adapting to the world. 

The withdrawal reaponae, for eaample, may be 
uaeful in removing the child from a aituation that 
threatena him. He may withdraw and hide in hia 
room when a congregalion of atrange relalivea ar- 
nvea to celebrale hi* birthday If uaed p*rva*ively 
throughout the child'* behavior, how*ver, de¬ 
fenae mechaniama may remov* the child from 
reality. He may be unable to cope with threat- 
ening aituation*. Hia defenae mechaniama then 
would be maladaptive; they would operale 
againat hia adaptation to the demanda of hia life. 
Withdrawal, for inatance, would be maladap!ive if 
it became *o frequent and automatic a reaponae to 
anaiety that the child’* acłivity became reatricted 
to a amaller and amaller circle Each withdrawal 
bringa relief from amiety, and thu* i* self-rein- 
forcing. However, it alao cloae* off avenuea of 
growth for the child. 

Beaidea the frequency with which a child uae* 
defenae mechaniama, the variety of auch machan¬ 
iem* uaed alao contributea to whether hi* behav- 
ior ia adaptive or maladaptive. If the child haa a *v 
vanety of defena* reaponae* and uae* them with > 
fleaibility, In accordance with the demanda of 
each aituation, the chance* are that hia behavior 
will be adaptfy*. If, on the other hand. hia reper- 
tory of reaponae* ta limited and he uaea the** few 
in a rigid manner-for eaample, alwaya with- 
drawing, regardlea* of the naturę of the anaiety or 
piovocation - hia defen*ive behavior i* moat like- 
ly to be inappropriat* and maladaptive a larg* 
percentage of the time. 

Anticidint*. On* atudy attempting to deter- 1 
min* the anleeedent* of fr*quent and mfleaible 
uae of defenae mechaniama in boy* found a lack of 
communication between highly defen*lv* boy* 
and their parent*. In the homea of boy* whoac 
defena 1 W behaeior waa ntreme, therc wer* no 
open eapreaaiona of pleaaure. diapleasure. or 
other fading* between the child and hi* parent*. 
Diacuaaion of aea, death. and other emolionally 
tinged aubfact* waa dlher abacnt or dtacouraged 
The lnadequacy of communication aaemed to 
ranga widely acroaa both emottonal and cognitlv* 

ara a* E»an the motivation to commumcat* fully 
aaemed lo ba miaaing in Ihaaa homo* The invea- 
tigatora conduded that thia earty failure to com¬ 
mumcat* and thu* alleviat* normal anaietie* 
acema lo giv* na* lo eatreme* of d*f*n*iv* behav- 
lor in *uba*qu*nt yeara (Htll and Saraaon 1966). 



Defense Mechanisma 

Because anxiety is so stressful and painful, everyone develops tech- 
niques of coping with it or defending against it. The delense mechtnisms 
learned re. ponses used to avoid or reduce feelings of anxiety are com- 
monly used to enable the individual to live reasonably comfortably. Typically 
the individual is unaware of the presence of the defense, or defense me- 
chanism, which helps him avoid problems that he cannot deal with adap- 
tively. 

When a defense is used, some aspect of reality is usually distorted. For 
ceample, a child may have nrovoked a friend's anger by attempting to 
doiiinate him. Because it would be anxiety-arousing to admit to himself 
that was responsible for what happened, the child may blame the Oiher 
boy, explaining that "Johnny is a bad boy." In this case, we say that the child 
has distorted the situation and bas projected the blame for the social friction 
onto his friend. 

Many children of this age have "imaginary playmates" to whom they turn 
for solące in times of crisis (e.g., after being punished by a parent). For 
some children, the playmate is "there," an obvious distortion of reality. 

Eueryone uses defense mechanisms. But strong dependence on these 
mechanisms—and their pervasiveness in the individual's behavior—may be 
associated with frequent and gross distortions of reality and failure to cope 
adaptively with psychological problems and with the real world. Used in 
these ways, the defense mechanisms may have consequences that are ex- 
tremely deleterious for mental health and adequate emotional adjustment. 

In most children, after anaiety takes on its signaling functions, the ego learns 
to react te this danger signal in various ways which are probably also both 
constitutionally and environmentally determmed These defensi»e reactions lakę 
many forms and may be utilired flex.bly or rigidly. It also seems hkely that 
these early-learned reactions to anaiety are basie determinanta of personalny 
and characterological differences in later life. In addilion, ihe defensive maneu- 
vers of an indixidual may be adaptive or maladaptive in different situations. 
When the delenstve processes available to a part.cular indiyidual are vaned and 
fleaible, the chances are high that they will be adaptive in most aituations. Bul 
when an individual's defensive structure is rigid and limited, it foliowa that his 
defensive reactions will usually not be appropriate to a particular situation and 
thus will be maladaptive in the sens* that they will interfere with adaplme 
functioning. Such defensive processes are usually labeled symploms, although 
w. ar. leaming that «ven wher. the defens« ar. not clearly pathological Ihęy 
can stilł interfere with performance If tlwy ar. infleaibf. and inappropriat* lo 
the particular łask (46, 31—32). 
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Hill and Sarason (36) inyestigated parent-child relationships as ante- 
cedents of extremc defensiveness—that is, of frcquent, inflexible, osercon- 
trolled use of defense mechanisms. Highly de(ensive boys dc not have 
adequate communication with their parents about eilher emotional or 
cognitive matters. They 

do not opcnly indicate their pleasure or displeasure lo their mothers; they do 
not ask questions about sex nor receive Information about It; there is a retuc- 
tance by the mothers to discuss death; the mothers don'l opcnly show their 
own feelings tosiard the boys. The eapression of feelings and curiosity about 
emolionally tinged topics appears to be discouraged by the parents. and the 
motiyation to communicate honestly and fully appeari to be interrupted (J6, 66). 
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SOMI COMMON DtFENSI MeCHANISMS SfllM 
of the classical "ego defenses" described by Freud 
are mott easily seen in the behavior of young chil- 
dren because they are used m a less sophisticated 
form in Ihese early years Ihan they are later 

On* of the defensca most often seen m the 
behavior of preschuol children is withdrawal. lf a 
situation is perceived as threctening. the child 
withdraws in some fashion. He may duck his 
head, or cover his eyes, or actually run off to hts 
room. Although he may wish to face the situation, 
perhaps play with a group of unfamiliar children, 
he may refuse to go near them; thereby he avoids 
a situation he ftels might be painful - finding his 
place in a new group. This response brings its 
own reward. The child, finding himself safely out 
of the feared situation as a result of his withdraw- 
al. tends to use the same response again and 
again. Because he insulates himself in this man¬ 
ier, he may not leam to deal adequately with 
difficult or stressful situations 

The defense called denial is the refusal to ac- 
knowledge that an event has happened or that a 
certain situation esists The child may maintain 
stoutly, for esample, that his father or his brother 
or his pet did not die, although he really knows 
the death occurred and may even have witnessed 
it. It is almost as if by denying the validiły of an 
event or situation the child hopes to reverse it. 

Repression is similar to denial but has a deeper 
effect. A dislurbing event is considered to be re- 
pressed when it is blotted out or erased complete- 
ly from a person a awareness. In repression there 
is no denial that the event-maybe a family 
fight-took place because the child does not secm 
to be awire that it happened et all He has re- 
pressed it, and the event is completely beyond his 
ability to consciously recall it. 

Regretston is the retreat (u earlier babyish be- 
havior A child may return to bed-wetting, 
thumb-sucking, or estreme dependency in the 
hope that he may thus regain the morę comfort- 
able stale he Associates with such infantile behav- 
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ior Retreating to the remembered comforts of in- 
fancy may seem infinitely preferable to tacing a 
situation that is threatening or painful. The pre- 
school child uiten reacts in this manner when a 
new baby is anticipated or bom He may feel that 
the baby U displacing him or that his parents now 
are making too many demands on him to grow up 
and be morę independent. If he bchaves morę like 
a baby, he may think, then he will receive the care 
and attanbon that his parents are glving the new 
baby. 



6 ehavioral withdnwil is one of the most fiequently used defenses of 
preschool children; it is the direct avoidance of, or flight from, t‘ 'eatening 
situations or people. The child will hide his eyes or run to his room when 
a stranger enters the house; he will refuse to approach a group of strange 
children despite his desire to play with them; he will shy away from a 
jungle gym if he doubts his ability to dimb it successfulły. 

The withdrawal response lemporarily removes the child from the feared 
situation, but the tendency to withdraw becomes stronger each time the 
child practices this behavior This defense is therefore often maladaptive, 
for the child w ho refuses to cope with stressful situations may euentually 
become fearful of all probtems and stresses, and may newer leam to handle 
adequate'y the crises that are inevitable in the course of devek>pment. 

* * rl( 

In repression, the most basie underlying defense, anxic y-producing 
impulses, memories, and the like are simply kept from consciot, > awareness. 
When the individual's associations begin to encroach on such jainful areas, 
ansiety is inereased, and the individual’s thoughts move of. in another 
direction, with the result that anxiety then decreases. Thus rep'ession as a 
defense tends to be employed and learned becajse it ; s rewarded. The total 
inability of an individual to recall a particularly painful expericnce provides 
one example; the t.ansient błock in remembering the name of a familiar 
person whom one dislikes provides another. In a ciosały related, but morę 

primitive defense, denial, obvious reality factors are treated by the child as 
if they did not exist; an amusing, if touching, example might be ihe little girl 
who while sobbing her heart out, keeps insisting, "I am not unhappyt" 

In denial, the child insists that an anxiety-arousing event or situation 
is not true, and he believes his den at is accurate. For example, the child 
who has becn openly rejected by his -lolher may deny that she is hostile, 
and insist that she is a kind and loemg person. Some children who have 
been rejected by their families deny that these people are their parents. The 
child insists that he is adopted and that his true parents love him. 

When repression is used. the child blots out the anxious or frightening 
event by remouing it completely from awareness. Repression is neither a 
refusal to remember an evenł nor a denial of it.. reality. Ralher the thought 
O' event has been removed from consciousness by forces beyond the chikTs 
control. For example, the child may rep rei h‘t memory of a violent argu¬ 
ment between his parents or of resentful thoughts he has felt toward one 
of his parents. Although he was clearly aware of these thoughts al one time, 
after repression the child is unaware of them, and quettioning him will not 
bring them to light. 

There is a subtle distinction between denial and repression. In repres¬ 
sion the child has no awareness of the frightening or painful thought (e g., 
he cannot recall his parents' heated argument). In denial, the anxiety-arousing 
thought is demed (e g., he actively denies having heard the argument). 
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Regression is the adoption—or, morę accurately, the readoplion—of a 
response that was characterislic of an earlier phase of development. Thumb 
sucking or bedwetling are examples of regressive behavior in childten who 
have stopped such behavior for some period of time. In regression, the child 
is attempting to withdraw from a current anxiety-arousing siturtion to the 
morę gratifying and less anxious State of infancy. 

Regressiue behavior frequently occurs when a new baby is brought Into 
the borne. Some 4-year-olds are madę anxious by the anticipation that a 
new baby will displace them and obtain the love and attention that they 
have been receńring. By adopting infantile behaviors they altempt ko gain 
attention and to retain desired pa ren tal nurturance. 

At already ttated, the ultimata function of these and other defense 
mechani»m« is to protect the child from impulses, thoughts, and feelings 
that would lead to painful anxiety if the child became aware of them. 
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Projection i» eaiily and frequently »e«n in chil- _ 
dren'* beh*vior. When • chdd »»tribute* * 
thought or action to another person, when it ac- 
tually i* hi* own. he i* projecting. Thi* thought or < 
action obviou*ly i* unacceptable to him. He can- 
not "own up to It" withoul anxiety and »o he doe* 
not. In fact, the 5-year-old often really beliese*, 
"He did it —not me." Thi* quick as»ignment ot 
blame to »omeone el*e, even an imaginary com- 
pa.iion, i* typical of projection. Often the child 
display* "rapid-fire" imagination in his projec- 
tions. For inłtance, if he overtums hi* glas* of 
milk. he may tell hi* mother inłtantly, in convinc- 
ing drar Stic tonę*, that hi* baby »i»ier let the 
pet rabbit out of it* cage and the rabbit hopped 
onto the table and knocked over the glass The 
child'* projection it not in the lea»t hampered by 
the fact that both hi* *i»ter and the rabbit are 
soundasleep 

Di* ptocrment i* the *i_b»titution, in the child » 
mino. of another object, person, or situation for 
the one actually re*pon»ible for hi* anxiety or fear 
If a child fear* hi* father, it may be painful for him 
to admit thi* fear to himself, sińce he al»o love* 
him and depend* on him. Neverthele**, he does 
feel fearful of hi* father Since he must place the 
cause of hił fear łomewhere, he choose* a »ubsti- 
tute, which take* on *ymbolic sigmficance, *uch 
a* a dog, lion, »nake, or monster The child'* re- 
sponse of fear may be appropriate, but he ha* dn- 
placed the emotion to an objęci that he find* morę 
acceptable to fear than hi* father. 

Reaction formation i* an exaggerated display of 
behavior that i* the opposite of an unde*i rabie or 
taboo behavior the child ha* very *lrong impulse* 
to engage in. A child may be reacting again.t a 



desire to be m**.y and dirty if h. *eem. preoccu 
pied wilh keeping htm.elf *potle*.ly dean He 
may even cali attenlion verbally to hit fałlidiou*- 
ne*a-"Look how dean I am." Or, in another m- 
.tance, a child wilh »trong feeltng* of hoaMhty 
may display *uch extreme deference and tolici- 
tude that hi* action* »eem to declare,' Look how 
nice I am!" In reaction formation, the true im- 
pulte* are. for whatever reawn, w unacceptable 
and frightening to the child that h. i. pu.hed to 
extreme* of the opposite behavior in order to hide 

iHcni 

Finally, rationalization i* a wideł/ u»ed defense 
often madę evidenl by the introduction, "You 
know why I did that?" What a child actually doe. 
when he engage* in r.tion.llaation i. to ol.er - 
cially acceptable reawn. lor .orne unacceptable 
behavior. Or, the behavior may be acceptable, but 
it may have been provoked by reason* that are 
unacceptable to the child and would, if he admtt- 
ted them. make him feel quite guiliy and anxiou» 
Sometime* rationalnation i* defined a* giving 
eood re.son. in.tead of the -eal rea.on. For ex- 
ai sple, one child mighl gtve another a hard pu*h, 
then eaplain he wa» pushing him out of the way 
of some danger, doing it, in .hort, for hi. own 
aood And once the explanation ha* been given 
and seemingly accepled. the explainer i. once 
again at peace. 

The kind* of defen»e mcchamsm* • P*7° n 
will use are dełermlned partly by hi* indlvidual 
constitution and temperament, hi* family back- 
ground, hi* prior eapenence. among other van- 
able* There are al»o developmental and »ocio- 
economie difference. in preference. 
mechanism*. Younger children. a. w.ll a. the 
lower socioeconomic group*. »how a preleren-e 
for withdrawal, dental, and aggre**ion. and older 
persona in the middle claai .how a preference 
for reaction formation and rationaliaation*. Pro¬ 
jection and dUplacement appear to occupy a mtd- 
dli ground b*twtw both. 
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In projection and displacement, an unacceptable feeling or impulse i* 
f acknowledged, but i* attributed to other sources. Projection i* the ascription 
) of an undesirable thought or anion to another person, when, in reality, the 
I thought or action applies to one'* self. The child of 5 often projecl* aggres- 
w *ion and blame for misdeeds onto other people. For example, a child may 
be running after a playmate and in so doing bump into an adult. The child 
may project (i.e., attempt to place) the blame on the child he was chasing 
by saying, "He madę me chase him. If he didn’t make me chase him, I 
wouldn't have bumped into you." The plea, "He narted the fight, Mother, 
not me," i* one of the most common examples of projection in young 
children. 

In displacement, the child has the appropriate emotional response, but 
it is not attributed to its true source, as we shall see in discussing childhood 
phobias. A child’* lear of his father, for example, may be too painful for 
him to acknowledge, but he is fearful, and therefore, he may attribute the 
fear to an acceptable symbolic substitute for the father (e.g., lions). A little 
girTs intense fear of snakes, or even perhaps of objects, such as pencils, 
may conceal her underlying fear of masculine sexuality. 
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Reaction formation, as it is termed by psychoanalysts, has already been 
illustrated in the case of the censor of obscene literaturę described above. 
Similarly, the child who is overly preoccupied with being spotlessly clean 
and tidy may actually be defending himself against strong and unacceptable 
wishes to be dirty and messy eilher literally or symbolically (e g., sexuallyl. 
It is as though the child were saying, "I can't have any desire to be messy 
or dirty, because look how preoccupied ! am with being dean." As we 
shall see, reaction formation frequently play* a role in childhood compul- 
sions. 
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Rationalization is a comforting defense that all cf us—not only children, 
but adi lts as well—engage in. It involves providing one's self with socially 
acceptable reasons for his behayior or attitudes, when the real reason would 
not be acceptable to one’» conscience, and hence would, if permitled into 
awareness, 'ead to painful anxiety and guilt. The parem who harshly pun- 
ishes his child because of his own intense anger towaru the child, but who 

then says he is "doing It for hi* [i.e., the child'*] own good" is engaging « 

in rationalization. 
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The kind* of defense* people are most likely to employ will varv, iTil 
depending on the individual's personality structure and specific leaming 
eapenence*. A number of these defense mechanism* are morę easily 
obsenred in children than in adu'ts, because of the child s relative lack of 
tophistication and the immaturity of his ego. 
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In the vtew ol Piaget, the tndiyidual, Irom ear- *> 
|y chitdhood Ihrough middle childhood (until 
3 £3 about age 12), i* developing hi» concept 01 juatice. 

U changea from an inflezible view ol good and 
bad acta — baaed on predetermined, and usually | 
h terali y interpretcd. parenlal cod**-to a mor* I 
rational, lhoughtfol view ba»«d on equity and the 
particular arcumatance* ol a ailuation Tracing 
thia chang*. a 4-year-old boy. when aaked. may 
regard th* ad ol shouting aa bad becauae ol it» 
loudnesa, whereaa an 8- or 9-yeai -old ta likely to 
realue that there ar* inatancea when the prohtbt- 
tion againat ahouting may be waived. 

Piaget teated hia theonea about morał de- 
vek>pment by aaking children auch ąueationa a*. | 

"Why ahouldn t you cheat in a gamę?" He alao I 
told Ihem atoriea that involved an injuatice ol 
aome kind. or another morał queatton. He then 
carelully studied the reaponse patterna ol dił- 
lerenl age groupa and developed calegorit-a that 
characterized the typea ol morality at dillerent 

J8< One typ* ol atory that Piaget uaed involved a 
conflict between a aenae ol juatice and obedience 
to parenta Predictably, the youngeat children 
choae obedience to parenta moat frequently (95 
percent at 6 yeara ol age), while Ihe older chil- 
dren-thoae between 7 and 12-choae obedience 
to parenta leaa lrequently. Thia reault supported ‘ 
the Piagetian view that early conacience tenda to 
be bascd un prohibitions (usually parental) 
againat apecilic behaviora, whereaa the moralny 
that developaduring the laler yeara ol childhood is 
baaed on internal aanctions and generał principlea 
Another atudy alao produced aignificanl re- 
aulta on the queation ol generał principlea v*n>ił 
apecilic prohibitions Piaget aaked a group ol chil- 
dren between the agea ol 6 and 12 what thinga 
they thought were unlair. Ol children aged 6 to 8, 

64 percent cited acta that their parenta had prohib- 
ited. while only 7 percent in the 9- to 12-year age 
group did ao By conlraat, 73 percent ol the 9- to 
17-year-olda mentioned inequitiea in their par¬ 
enta' treatmenl ol them, while only 27 percent ol 
the 6- to 8-year-olda did ao Theae reaulta are in 
aeeping with a view ol morality in which the 
child’a conacience J evelop* out ol premoral he- 
doniam (doing whatever one wanta to do and can 
gel away with). Ihrough a period ol reliance upon 
eatcrnal rulea and aanctiona, and then b a period 
ol greater reliance on internat morał principlea 
Aa tnc earlier ezample about ahouting aug- 
geata, th* older the child growa, the leaa hia |udg- 
menta lend to be abaolute and authoritanan. In- 
atead. he begina to aee that morality i* baaed on 
the need (or harmony be'ween peraona rather 
than conlormity to an iron and arbitrary law He 
begina to baae hia morality mor* on the needa and 
ni ormin aa hia interaction in the aocial 


Piaget believes that from aget 5 to 12 th® child f concept o? justice 
pasaes from a rigid and inflezible notion of right and wrong, learned from 
aenae of equity in morel judgroetm daa4 t ak ** ml* •ceounł 


hia parenta, to a aenae of equity in morel judgmena wal ***** wara ■» ■ ^ 

the ipecific aituation in which a morał yiołation haa occurred. For ezample, 
the 5-year-old ia apl to view lying aa bad, regardleaa of the ailuation of the 
circumalancea in which it occura. With increaaing age, the child become* 
morę flexible and realizea that there are exceptiona to thia strict rule (i.e., 
that there are aome circumatancea under which lying may be justifi»ol«, 
136) Piaget a <echniques of im/ealigation included conver*łng with children 
and aaking them queationa about morał iaauea or about the ethica of charac- 
tera and events in ahort atoriea. For inatance, in a converaation with a child 
he would aak, "Why ahouldn't you cheat in a gamę?" Or, alter telling a alory 
about a mother who Rivea the biggeat piece ol cake to ber moat obed eni 
child, he would queation the aub)ect about the juatice of ber action. 

PiagePs obaervations auggeat that aa the child becomea a member of 
larger, morę varied pcer groupa, rulea and morał judgmenta 
leaa abaolute and authoritarian, and morę dependent on the needa and 
dcairea of the group. "Morał relativiam," baaed on cooperation and reapect 
lor othera, eventually replacea "morał reaj.am”: "For very young children, a 
rule >a a aacred reality becauae it is traditional; for Ihe older ones it depends 
upon a mutual agreement" (134, 192). For ezample, 150 children between 
the agea of 6 and 12 were told atoriea involving a conflict between obe¬ 
dience to parenta and a aenae of juatice or equality, and were aaked to aotve 
the conflict. The percentage ol children who choae aoluiiona invołvłng "obe¬ 
dience to adulta" decreaaed ateadily with advancing age. Thua 95 percent 
of the 6-year-olda favored thia type of aolution 

In another phase ol thia inveatigation, children were aaked to |ive 
ezamplea of what they regarded aa unlair. "Behavior» (orbidden by parenta' 
were mentioned by 64 percent ol the children between 6 and 8 yeara of 
age. but only by 7 percent of thoae in the 9- to 12-year-ołd group On the 
n th»r hand ineouality in numahment and treatment were mentioned by 


PlACCT-lNaPIZZD Rzseaich on Mosal Di- 
vslopmznt. Many atudiea, in addition to PiagePa, 
have been conductcd In the arca of morał de- 
yelopment. Somr have been deaigned to test Pi- 
agePa hypolhesea about the atagea ol morał de- 
yelopment On* auch atudy aaked boya and girls, 
aged 2, 5, and 8, what wat to be done when one 
child atruck another child (Durkin 1959) Betore 
replying, older children tended to aak lor the of- 
fendera reaaon lor atriking the other child, a* well 
aa to mquire about the conditiona aurrounding 
the act. The younger children, on the other hand, 
aeldom were concemed with theae mltigating lac- 
tors Thua, th* ezperiment supported Piaget’* 
generUization that increaaed concem with tnten- 
tion correlatea with age. Other atudie* ( children 
hav* supported Piaget a theae* about changea in 
mora! judgment (Umer 1937). Reaulta were lound 
to appły *qually well to lower-claaa and middle- 
claw children. It w aa lound that In older children, 
lewar tuggeationa were madę that conilicta be 
sohred by acquie*cmce to adult demand or by 
obedłanea to authortty 
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Th* p««r group i» an important context in 

which th* child Inmi aocial »kills and behavior. 

Among other children, h« di*cov*r» how to relat* 
to pcople of his agc, how to control or expres> his 
hostility, how to sharc his pottcstiont and time, 
how to Isad other children, and how to bchav* 
toward another child in a leaderahip position. In 
th* group, h* aometimea can sec aapeett of him- 
s*lf and tealiz* that hia interna! emotional reac- 
tions — resulting in ahyneaa or hurt feelings-are 
not peculiar to him. Knowing that hi* fear* and 
intereata are ahared by other* hia age can be a 
comfort to the child, assuaging hi* uncertainty 
about th* many aapeett of phyaical development 
and emotional Ufc that he doe* not fully undei- 
atand. 

In his peer group the child continues to build 
hia self-concept lt is shaped, in part, from the 
•motional Information he gaina when he watche* 
other* rcact to him. For example, he may leam to 
change hi* b*havior to succeed with hi* present 
friend* or to win new one*. The peer group i* 
both a refuge and a testing ground for the child 
beyond the limited aphere of hi* family. In our 
diacusaion of thi* vital aspect of development, we 
ahall atructure our approach on the inten*ive 
study of peer group* conducted by Willard W. 
Hartup.' 


The peer group also provide$ an opportunity to leam how to interact 
with age-mates. how to deal with hostility and dominance, how to relale to 
a leader, and how to lead other*. It also perform* a pjychotherapeutic func- 
tion for the child itv helping him deal with social problem*. Through dis- 
cussions with peer* the child may leam that other* share hi* problem*, 
conflicts, and complex feelingi, and thi* may be reassurir.j. The discovery 
that other boy* are al*o angry at their fathers or are concerned with *exuality 
relieve* temion and guilt. 

F.nally, the peer group help* the child develop a concept of l.imseif. 
The way* in which peer* react to the child, and the ba*e* upon which he 
is accepted or rejected, give him a clearer, and perhaps morę reaiistic, Pic¬ 
ture of his assets and liabilities. 


* /Ir 


* * rłf 


Aci CaouriNG*. Ag* is atill another basit for 
peer-group dieiaion*. Generally, children in mid- 
dle childhood hav« been found to asaociat* almoat 
«*clu*ively with children of th* aam* ag* (Camp¬ 
bell 1964). Hcrwerer, among prepubertal girl* 
there is a tendency to aaeodat* with boya who are 
slightły older. 


Throughout the middle-childhood years, age, as well as sex, plays an 
important role in determining the naturę of peer group relations (30, 33, M, 
161). Both boy* and girl* tend to associate primarily with peer* of the same 
age, although prepubertal girl*—with their earlier growth spurt—may begin 
to express an interest (although a rather tenuou* one) in somewhat older 
boy*, in contrast to their "grubby" małe contemporaries. 
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Whi! ls Sell-Esteemf for purposes of thij discussion, "self-esteem it a 
persona/ judgment of worthiness that ii expressed in the attitudes the indi- 
vidual holds toward himself. li is a subjective experience which the individual 
ęon T 'o others by verbal reportj and olher overt expressive behavior" 

In a study of a large number of preadolescent children ałtending the 
public schools of central Connecticut, Coopersmith (34) found marked 
differences in the expenential worlds and social behaviors of children 
differing in self-esteem. Children high in their estimation of themselyes 
approached tasks and persons wilh the cxpectation that they would be well- 
rcceivcd and succcssful: 

f The T hjvc confulcncc in Ihcłr pcrcrpllnm and Mgmpnłs and bc-lk-yc that Ihey 
can Iwmg their cfforls to a faymablc rcsnlulton. Thctr layoraMe sclf-altiludcs 
Icad llusn to acccpl their own opiniom and place credcnce and trust in their 
rcachons and ronclusions. This permils them to iollow their own iudgmenlt 
when there is a diffrrencc of opimon and also permils them to ronsider noyel 
I kkas. The trust in self that aceumpanies feelmgs of worthmoss h likely to pro- 
vide the conyiction that one is correct and the courage to exprcss lhose con- 
yictioro. The aihtudes and eipectations that lead the indhridsial with high 

^ self-esteem to grealer social independenta and creatiyity also lead hlm to morę 
assertwe and yigorous achom They aro mon likely W be participants than 
lisleners in group discusuons, Ihey report lew difflcuHy In forming friendships, 
and they will espress opiniom even when Ihey know these opiniom may mad 
wllh a hostile reception. Among the factors that underlie and cantrlbule lo 
these actions are their lack of sed-consciousness and their lark of preocrupalion 
syillt in-rsonal prulilems. lack of sclf-consciousness permils them lo present their 
ideas in a fuli and forthdght fashion; lack of self-praoccupalion permils them 


Self-esteem 

Self-esteem, a person’s )udgment about his 
own capabilitics, talcnts, and powers, influences 
much of an individual's behavior — what tasks he 
is willing to try, how he impressos other peoplc, 
and what kinds of social relationships he will 
develop, for example. Coopcrsmith (1967) has 
examined this characteristic in children —how it 
is defined and what factors in the child's environ- 
ment lead lo high and Iow self-esteem. 

Coopersmith describes children with high 
self-esteem as having a great deal of confidencc in 
their own abilities and judgments This confi- 
dence leads to a certainty in action and a high 
dcgrcc of initiative and assortiyo behavior in chil¬ 
dren They participate actively in group discus- 
sions and projects, have liltle difficulty forming 
friendships, and express themselves freely even at 
the risk of attracting negatiye cnticism. Because 
they are not overiy self-conscious, they are able to 
take ieadership and present new positions with- 
out worrying about approyal. Not being preoccu- 
pied with themselves, they can devote morę ener- 
gies to extemal issues and other people 

The child with Iow self-esteem presenta a dif- 
ferent picture. Because he has little confidence in 
himself, he is wary of expressing his own ideas 
for fear of being criticized. In groups cf children, 
he is usually very quiet and unlikdy to participate 
for fear of attracting attention. and thus the possi- 
bility of negatiye opinions, toward himself. He is 


results Is markedty different. These penom lack trust in Ihe m sehres and ars 
apprehensne about eapressing unpopular or unusual ideas. They do not wfsh 
to espose Ihcmselyes, anger others. or pe r for m denh that would attrsct altem 
Ilon. They are likely to liye in the shadows of a social gro-jp, listening rather 
than participaling, and p.eferring the tolitude of wilhdrawal above the inter- 
change of participalion Among the factors that contnbwM lo Ihe withdrswal 
of lhose Iow in scit-esteem are Iherr marked scłf-com tousnsw and pteoccufte- 
lion with inner probierni This great awateness of diensefuss distrsctl Ihem 
from attendmg ro olher penom and Issues and Is Bkef* lo resuft In a morbM 
preoccupalron wilh their difficulhet. The eflect is lo mil their social bdee- 
course and thus decrease the posslbilities of friendly and supporthre relation¬ 
ships (34, 70-71). 


What patterns of parental characteristics and behaviors distinguished 
between children high and Iow in self-esteem? In generał, children with 
high self-esteem tendcd to have parents who we>e also high In self-esteem. 
These parents, in contrast lo parents of children Iow in self-esteem, also 
tended to be morę emotionally stable and morę self-reliant, resilient, and 
effective in their attitudes and actions regardmg child care. Ifileracllons 
between the parents of high self-esteem children tended lo be marked by 
grester compatibility and ease, with dearer definitions of each parent*s 
areas of authority and retponsibrlity. While these parents tended to have 
hlgu expectations of their children, they also proyided sound models for 
them and gaua their children combrem encouragement and support. 

Molhers of children high in self-esteem were morę accepting of their 
children, and, cven morc imporlantiy, tended to cxpress their acccpłance 
through specific, cyeryday manifrstations of conccrn, affection, and dose 
rapport These molhers were likely to ex,tress agreement wilh such state- 
ments as "Children would be happier and beller behaved if parents would 
show an interes! In their affairs" and "When wnu do things together, chil¬ 
dren feel close lo you and talk easier"; and to disagree with such slatemenls 
as "Children should not annoy their parents wilh the ummporlant problems" 
and "The trouhle with Riving attention to children's problems is Ihey usually 
just make up a lot of stones lo keep you inlerestcd." In conlrast. molhers 
of children Iow in self-esteem were "morę itkely lo wlthdraw from their 
children, and by their inattentiye and neglecłful treatment to produce a 
milieu that is physically, emotionally, and inlcllectually impovenshed" (34, 

179). Iow self-esteem molhers were likely to depreciale their children and 
to Ircat them at a burden Their emolional responses to their children tended 
to rangę from hostility to mdifference. 

Interestingly, molhers of high self-esteem children won mon likefy to 
enforce estahlished rules carefully and conaistenrły They used reward at 
the preferred modę of affccting behayior, but used slraightforward and 
appropriatc punishment rather than harsh treatment or loss of love when 
some sort of punishment was repuirrd (34). The falhers of these boys were 
usually Ihe ones to admimster punishment, although they frequcnlly shared 
that responsibility with the mother. Furlhermore, these punishments tended 
to be perceiyed as juslifiable by the high self-esteem subjecls. 

In contrast, lack of parental guidance and relatively har»b z,td disre- 
tpeclful treatment of children were characteristic of Ihe pare..it of children 
Iow In self-esteem Apparently these parents either did not know or did 
not care to establish . nd enforce guidelines for their children 

They are apl lo employ punishment ralher than rewaid, and the proceduro 
Itiey du employ lay slrest on forte and kita of love The molhers are morę 
likrły lo admlntsler punishment lo Iht-se boys, which may haye negatiye conno- 
tations and significance for children in Ihrs age group. There is an intonsisienl 
and somewhat emolional romponenl In the regulatory behav-ors ol these 
parents. They are less concemed. on ihe one hand, and mclirwd lo employ 
mor# draslk peoredures. on tbo other They propose that punishment is a 
preferred nsethod ol conlrol, yet stale Ihal th«/ fmd II generally ineffectiye. 
Their children apparently amart under such a regiman and belwue that the 
conlrol behayton of their parents are ofwn unwarranied (34, 130-137). 


preoccupied with hia own problems, and conse- 
quently has little time for lhose of other people. 
Thus, he does not interact very well with olher 
children and has a hard time forming friendships 

Of course, most people fali between these two 
poles of self-esteem; but by studying children of 
these extreme types-very high self-esteem and 
very Iow self-esteem-Coopersmith waa able k> 
uncover some of the determinanto of this trait. 

Determinant* of Sele-esteem Perhaps the 
most importanł determinant* of self-esteem are 
the attitudes and actions of Ihe parents in reanng 
Ihe child. Coopersmith found thal parents of high 
self-esteem children manifested characteristics 
which indicated that they themselyes were high 
in self-esteem. They interacted easily with their 
children and were consistent in their definitiona 
of areas of authority. While they cxpcctcd a great 
deal from their children, they were neverthelesa 
encouraging and aupportive These parents ex- 
pressed respect for their children and were will¬ 
ing lo extend themselyes into their children's 
lives and become participants along wilh Ihem 

In contrast, molhers of children who acored 
Iow on measures of aclf-cslccm avoidcd inlerac- 
tion wilh their children and participalion in their 
activitiee. Rather than being supportiuc of their 
children. these molhers belittled them and what 
they did. 

While parents of children with high aetf-ea- 
teem were not overly pcrmiaaive, but alwayt 
seemed lo mett out punishment in a fair and ra- 
tional manner, the .hildren who were Iow in self- 
esteem were treated harehiy and incoruistently by 
their parents. These parents yacillated between 
altemately expreaaing little concem over what 
their children did, or puniahing them far in cxceaa 
of the prosiły et their offenae, in a ssetningly arbl- 
Ifny (ishlon. 
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Effects of Birth Order 

Along with hi» relationship 10 his parenls m 
the family, the child* position with respect to his 
siblings is importani in determining the course o( 

his developmenl. Children who occupy similar 
role positions within familie* have been shown to 
othibit similar personality traits not only during 
childhood but throughout life, although this is 
morę tnie of females than males. 

Being the firat-bom but especially the only 
child scems to aury with it eertain zdv*nt*ge» 
First-boms tend to be morę successful, as i* evi- 
denced by their disproportionate number in 
Who't Who (Jones 1954). Their thinking has been 
■eported to reflect the notion that the world is an 
orderly and rational place (Harris i%4). Hnally, 
these children attain significantly higher scores 
on achievement tests than do later-boms (Altus 

IBM). 

Why should being the first-bom or only child 
make such a difference? One reason is that first- 
boms próbabiy havc higher standards ' ' their 
own achievements and competencies .nan later- 
boms do, sińce Ihey have only adult performances 
to compare themselves with, not those of older 
siblings. A second, and reiated, hypothesis is that 
first-boms identify with, and model themselves 
after adults rather than other children, again be- 
cause they have no older sil'ings with whom to 
compare themselves. Flnally, the first-bom is 
mon tlkely to be cspoeed to an orderiy world. His 
information comes from a fully developed adult 
mind which tcnds to be consistent In its interpre- 
tation of the world, while the later-bom gains 
much of his esperience from older siblings who 
ara, although older, neverthdesa childran and 
internet with the world with the inconsiatent 
thought and impulsive anion of childran (Sutton- 
Smith and Rosenberg 1970). 


Kagan (83) has recently hypothesized the following sequelae for tiret- 
born, in contrast to later-born children. '16 

1. l-iret-borns have higher standards suirounding competences and 
attributes that are positively valued by parents and the adult society. If the 
parents value academic skills, for example, the first-born will use adult levels 
of com 'lence as his refercnce for setting a standard of quality. These stand¬ 
ards are likely to be excessively high. The child does not have a elear notion 
of how "good" he is supposed to be at a task. He must discover this stand¬ 
ard and he does so by orienting to his family for a guide as to what level 
of competence he should try to attain. If his major experience is with adults. 
as is likely with first-borns, a higher standard will be set than if the child is 
exposed to the performance of older children. The later-born child is 
exposed to less dem.ir.ding standards because he can compare himself to 
his older siblings as well as to his parents. The later-born is therefore likely 
to be morę realistic in his standards. 

2 The first-born has only adult modcls available to him and he is prone 
to identify primarily with them and as he grows older to choose older adults 
as models. As adults have in fact, morę power and competence than chil- 
dren, the first-born child is morę likely to pass through a period of intense 
identification with an adult. The later-born has an older child as an available 
model and this condition dilutes the later-born's motivation to identify with 
the adult parental models. 

3. The first-born is morę likely to experience an orderly world—he is 
exposed to coherent and orderly explanations to his questions. The first- 
born child usually asks his parents about events that puzzle him and he is 
likely to get a relatively rational and consistent explanation. In contrast, 
conside. the situation of a typical second-bom. He is playing with a toy 
when his older brother suddenly races toward him and grabs at the toy 
without explanation. A later-born asks his brother why it is raining and 
receives one answer one time and a different answer on the noxt occasion 
The world should appear less orderly and less predictable, less knowable 
and less rational for the later-born child. In ihe extreme, the later-born may 
develop a picture of a predatory world .n which one must vigilantly protect 
one s possessions against the onslaughts of the unpreoictable older sibling. 

In view of these three potential influences, gcnerally regarded as "advan- 
tages," it is not surprising that a series of investigations (6, 82, 752) have 
yielded the flnding that first-born children are morę likely to achieve cmin- 
ence, and are overreprcsented in such listings as Who'i Who (82). More- 
over, a disproportionate number of first-born children attain very high scores 
on intelligcnce and aptitude tests (3). As the first-born is also morc likely 
to view the world as a potentially orderly and knowable place, rather than 
a chaotic jungle where social predators lie waiting at every turn, it is prob- 
ably morę than coincidental that the personality and intellectual ideologies 
of first- and later-born men tend to be congruent with these presumed 
attributes (65). Freud, for example, tried all his life to construct a theory that 
would explain all of human behavior. Such an attempt reflccts a faith in 

the possibility of explaining human behavior in one grand scheme. Freud an 
was a first-born boy. As one might expect, so was Einstein. '/ 
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Being * firat-bom, as diatinct from only child, 
ił not, however, entirely advantageou* While 
he aerms mon likely than hii younger brothers 
and sisters to have certain cognitive and intel- 
lectual advantages, the first-bom al»o tendt to 
have aome peraonality traitł which may not be 
■o deiirable. For exampl«, firat-borna expreaa 
morę fcar ot phyłical dar gen and active aportł 
(Helmreich and CoUinł 1967). They lend to be 
leaa aggrełłive than their peerł, and have guilt 
feelinga morę than othetł (Cobb 1943; Searł 1951). 
One łtudy reporta that firat-boma are morę oon- 
forming (Becker, Lemer, and Certoli 1966). In ad 

dition, they are repreaented in diaproportionately 
large numbera aa patienta in child guidance din- 
ica (Roaenow and Whyte 1931), and diaplay morę 
nervoua aymptoma than children in any other 
poaition in the (amily (Camer and Wenar 1959). . 
Contributing to the developnent o( theae charac- 
teriatica of firat-bom childr .-n may be the fact that 
parenta are ollen unaure and inconaiatent in deal- 
ing with their firat child. Uaually paren.a have 
eatabliahed pattema o( behavior by the time their 
aecond child arrivea and are morę conaiatent in 
dealing with him. 

Youngeat children, in contraa! to other chil¬ 
dren, have been characterized aa popular and out- 
going. They have aome ot the advantagea of being 
the only children Middle children ahow a rather 
inconaiatent profile, appearing in aome atudiea 
like neglected children but in othera highly moti- 
vated to overcome Ihia neglect. 

How can we account for theae kinda of differ- 
encea in peraonality and emotional makeup? One 
factor ia that the firat-bom ia aub|ccted to a great 
deal of anaiety early in life over the loła of paren- 
tal attention upon the arrival of the aibling. A 
middle-born and later-bom child haa never 
known the atetua of only child; therefore the birth 
of anothcr child in the family ia not nearly ao trau- 
matic for him. Another factor that may account 
for auch differencea ia .hal the firat-bom expen- 
cncca morę guilt over hia hoatility toward young¬ 
er aiblinga than do later-boma over their hoatility 
toward older aiblinga. The older brother or alater 
may ahow real aggreaaion toward hia younger 
riv4, thua juatifying the younger aibllng'a feel¬ 
inga of hoatility toward him. However, an infant 
ia a rather helpleaa indieiduai, and the reecntment 
that a feaioua older aibling feeia towani him can- 
not eaaily be |uatified, and ao ia morę likely to 
gitre riae to feelinga of guilt 


While these fint three influence* are usually regarded as "advantages," 
Kagan (83) postulates two other less positive influence*: 

4. The fmt-bom i* subjected to anziety over losa of parental attention 
in a morę traumatic way than the later-born child. The flnt-bom becomes 
accustomed to the exclusive affection of his parent*. He i* not required to 
share this resource and he ha* come to ezpect a certain level of intense 
attention. Th* inevitable attenuation of attention that must occur when the 
next baby i* born represents a dramatic los* for him and he ia likely to 
become highly anxious over it. The later-bom en ten a wortd in which he 
ia aiwaya afw tg his parent* with his older siblings and he grows up ezpect- 
ing and accepting this tituation. The fint-bom, therefore, is morę vulne-able 
to anticipated rejection and possible los* of nurturance than later-bom*. And 
bccausc he normally received nurturance from adults, he tends to tum to 
other* for help when he is anxious. In shoit, he is morę likely to be overtly 
dependent in time of stres* if an adult is around on whom he can become 
dependent. 

5. Finally, the fint-bom is prednposed to experience morę guilt over 
hestility than the later-born This expectation ia based on ;he assumption 
that the fint-bom will be naturally jea'ous of the new baby and his special 
status. However, the fint-bom ha* no way to rationalize his hostility. He 
knows and is told repeatedly that babie* are entitled to extra attention and 
his hostility is not appropriate and cannot be iustifled. The inability to justify 
hit resentment leads to guilt (for he has violated a standard) and self-deroga- 
tion. The later-bom will have an easier time justifying hit hostility to Ma 
older aibling for the flnt-bom it, in fact, aggressiue toward him and does 
enjoy privileges he does not possess. As the later-bom Is betler able to 
rationalize hit resentment, he is less likely to expenence strong guilt over 
these hostile thoughts. 

In view of the latter hypolheses, it is not surprising that research studies 
of the problem show generał agreement that ołdest children sre likely to be 
less aggressive and morę prone to feelings of guilt than their peen (28, 58, 
93, 767) and morę conforming (74). They are also morę likely to fear physl- 
ca 1 harm and to avoid dangerous sport* (77, 72, 733, 734). Moreovcr, at least 
two independent studies show that tnere are disproportionateły large num- 
bers of fint-bom children among the patienta at child guidance clinics (757, 
797). Surveys of elcmentary schód children also indicate that oldest children 
manifest morę nervous symptom* than efther intermedi* ;e or youngest chil¬ 
dren (57, 92, 787). 

Among normal school children, fint-hom boy* seem to have morę 
problems involving anxiety, withdrawal, mood swing*, and oversensiliveness 
(57, 92, 778, 787). They are also morę likely than later-born children to 
respond to anxiety-provoking tituation* by seeking the support and comfort 

of othen ("affiliative tendency"). In contrast, under nonanxious conditions, 
first-bom children are, If anything, less "sociable" than later-born children 
(764). 

On the average, youngest children seem to present a sharply contrast- 
ing picture. Compared with other children, they appear to be highly striying 
(92, 757) and morę defiant (28). Middle children are generally socially gre- 
garious, rather easily influenced by suggestion, and eager for physical dem- 
o.istrations of affection (78). 
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There are .ever»l factor. that mitigate«h «<«- 
U-hf fed. of birth position. For example. one .ludy 

^ ** jhowed that .ibllng. who are ck ~ '°**£ '£ *** 
of the M.nr .e* »how few d.ffororrc—. wh^le 

.ibling. who ar. tether .part m ^>ndof °ppo- 
>«« ihow • g«»> many d.fference*. Thi. 
M mc .ludy atao .howed that ■ two- ‘o four-y«« 
MW differcnce between .ibling. i* threatemng 
,he older chtld, who w*. him»elf * baby <t th* »r- 

u«n rival of the .ibling. Howcver, if thc olderchild 
1^1 WM 7 or 8 yeanold whentheinf.nl was bom, h« 
wu aiready much mor* independent of hi. pat¬ 
ent. md. therefore, less resentful of the .ibling 
(Koch 1*S6). Unfortunately, many .tudie. do not 
control adequ»tely for .uch age-.pacing effect. 
nor for the fact that the »ex of one • .ibling., 
not |u.t Iheir po»ition, al*o hm an importanl im- 
pact In generał, we become morę like our »ib- 
linga. whether they are małe. or female*. Further- 
more, we tend to many individuala with char- 
acterUMo like both of our .ibling.. 


Ordinal Position First-born children tend to have stronger consciences 

there were few differences between them. When the sparing 
4 years or the sibs were of the opposi.e se*. 

them were morę marked. For cxample. if a boy had » brother y 
younger. he was less a RR rcssive and morę respons.ble than a boy w.t 
sister 4 years younger than himself. 

<■ „ „„u ieels that a 2- to 4-year difference between siblings is 

,he mośttlfreatening to the older child. If the f.rst-born is 3 years old when 

the new baby arrives, he is apt to become anxious over possible loss of 
nurturance. If the first-born is only a year old when the new sib arrwes 
his self-image is still so diffuse and unclear that he will probably not regard 
the baby as a major threat or competitor for his mother's affection. If the 
older child is 7 or 8 when the new sibling arrives, he is much morę inde¬ 
pendent of his parents and is less threatened by the newcomer m the family. 

' Moreover, the older child in this case is morę likely than a sibling only 2 
years older to become a hero figurę or identification model for the younger 

Ch ld |t appears that sibling position is an important psychological vanable 
because it duplicates, in microcosm, many of the sigmficant social inter- 
action experiences of adolescence and adulthood. To be «rst or sec ° n ^' 
have high or Iow power, to side with the authority or rebel agamst U, to 
feel guilt over hostility. or to be able to "place the blame are tendenoe. 
that begin to be differently strengthened dunng early childhood as a result 
of the child’s sibling position. 








School Influence* 

Tiachi* Behavioxs. Children in Ihe middle 
year* spend < major part of their time in school. 
Afler the parenta, teachers may aometime* be the l 
mott significant and influential adulls in a child'* 
life. For this reason, the eflect of teacher behavion 
on peraonality development has been the subject 
of a great deal of research. The effecta of variou* 
kinda of teacher behaviora on the peraonality of 
the child are in many waya aimilar to the effecta of 
parent behaviora. One particular advantage of 
studyinp teacher behavior aa oppoaed to parent 
behavior ia that a child normally changea teachers 
after each school year, whereas the parenta remain 
a conatant factor. It ia, therefore, poaaible to follow 
the aame child or group of children from year to 
year to aee to what extent changea in teacher per- 
aonality effect changes in the peraonality or be- 
havior of the children. 

Heil and Washbume (1961) daasified teacher 1 
peraonality types into three categories, and Ihen 
compared the progresa of the children in varioua 
areaa with different kinda of teachers. The teach¬ 
ers' peraonality types were: (1) Turbulent This 
person is charactenzed a* being independent, 
impul*ive, unpredictable, and lacking in warmth 
(2) Self-controUed. This person is gencrslly me- 
thodical, pragmatic, calm, and sensitive, but lack¬ 
ing in dynamism. (3) Fearful. This person tends to 
fear impulses in himself and othen. As a teacher, 
he is dependent, defcnsive, and conscientious to 
the point of rigidity. 

Which kind of teacher ia most effective? lt was 
found that the self-controlled teacher ia most ef- 
fective both with respect to academic achieve- 
ment and in encouraging friendlinesa in the chil¬ 
dren A hoatile or dominating teacher—es the 
turbulent individual is likdy to be-generally ha* 
an adverse effect on the children. Pupila of auch a 
teacher have difficulty adjuating to the achool set- 
ting. They devote leaa energy to conatructive ac- 
tivities and morę energy to diaruptive and aggres- 
aive behayior* The fearful teachers were found to 
be least effective in the actual proces* of teaching. . 
Their atudenta acored the loweat of the three 
group* on academic achievement test*. 

Another atudy of the effect* of teacher per¬ 
aonality on children trącej the changea in the 
same children from teacher to teacher For the 
purpoae* of thia atudy, the teachers were dassi- 
fied into two categories: dominative, or authori- 
tarian; and integrative, or approving and senai- 
tive. The children were in aecond grade dunng 
the first year of the study. It wat found that the " 
children who had the integrative teacher engaged 
in more consłructiye actieitics, displayed initia- 
tive, and related well to others. By contra*!, the 
children who had the dominative teacher paid 
less attention to their work and engaged in morę 
diaruptive actieity in dass. The foliowi ng year the 
same children and teachers were studied. Teacher 
stylss remained unchanged; howevcr, children 
who had previou*ly been piaced with the domi- 
nati»e teacher showed mors integratiy* behayior 
w hen piaced with the Integra tir* teacher, and 
ricerersa (Anderson and Brcwer 1946; Anderson, 
Br * wat. and Reed 1946). 


* * 


.Research ha* ahown that children who mani- 
leal a high degree ot test anxiety obtain Iow teores 
on rarious meaaure* of achiercment and intelli- 
gence (Sarason, Filii, and Zimbardo 1964). As Ihe 
child bccomct morę anaious, his performance 
dsclines; howersr. if the aruiety can be reliered, 
hi* perfafanee improrss (HiU and Sarason 



Teacher Behayior ind Student Progress. A number of studies have 
investigated the relationship between teacher characteristics and children'* 5" i" I 
academic and social progres* in the school situation. In one such study 
(80) irtvolving fourth, fifth, and sixth graders, three broad teacher-types 
were isolated on the basis of psychological testing. 

C* Turbulent teachers appeared to be turbulent in both feeling and 
thought, with aggressive and sexual impulses dose to msciousness. While 
these impulses tended to be expressed primarily in fantasy and yerbal 
aggression, they sometimes resulted in overt action. This type of teacher did 
not appear to feel a strong need for acceptance by others; did not identify 
closely with others; and did not appear to be ambitious for leadership. She 
had little interest in orderliness or self-discipline, and her likes and dislikes 
tended to be sharper than those of other types. "Fler main interest is in 
thinking, imagining, and conjecturing. She is not, therefore, especially wart* 
or empathic. To others, she is likely to seem blunt, impulsie*, and unpre- 
dictable. She may often seem tense. She wants to be independent of 
authority and to be free to do uninhibited and unconventional thinking" 

(80. 402-403). 

The self-controlled teacher, in contrast, emerged as methodical, self- 
disciplined, not particularly interested in the opposite sex, and not interested 
in displaying wit at the expense of others. Such a teacher "feels most secure 
when things run smoothly. She likes to keep her thoughts and feelings to 
herself. She does not like to listen to 'hot' argument*, to be around people 
who forget themselves and talk freely, nor does she like 'to stick by the 3 Ti 
truth no matter whom it hurts'" (80, 403). 

The self-controlled teacher, while ambitious and desiring leadership, 
does not like to be in the limelight. In her zeal to have things run smoothly, 
she sometimes tends to be apprehensive and even rigid about making on- 
the-spot changes in her plans. She tends to be sensitiv* to the reactions of 
others, and can be relied upon to accept responsibility and execur< effec- 
tively ideas which have been formulated by others. While somewhat sub- 
missive to authority herself, she may also tend to be authoritarian toward 
subordinates. 

The learful teacher stands in rather marked contrast to both of the 
other types. She appeared fearful of conłaminalion by her environment, 
afraid of being alone, and afraid of her sexual impulses. "She tends to feel 
helpless, dependent, and defensive. She is v*ry conscientious, likes to 'stick 
by the truth no matter whom it hurts,' to have rules by which to abide, 
and is irrilated by those who do not abide by the rules. She is afraid of 
doing the wrong thing" (80, 403). 

The relation of type of teacher peraonality to academic growth (as 
measured by the Stanford Achieyement Test) and to social dcvelopment was 
then investigated. 

lt was found that children, in generał, mad* the greatest academic 
Progress under the self-controlled teacher and ieast under the fearful 
teacher; children under self-controlled teachers averaged about half again 
as much academic progres* as those under fearful teachers. Similarly, growth 
in "friendliness" during the school year was significantly greater under 
self-controlled teachers than under eilher turbulent or fearful teachers (80). 

Other studies (79, 62, 700) suggest that student* generally prefer and 
progres* morę under teachers who are: "warm"; possessed of a high 
degree of ego strength'; enthusiastic; able to display initiative; creative; 
reactwe to suggestions, poised and adaptable; planful; interested in parental 
and community relations; and aware of individual differences in children 
and oriented toward individua! guidance. 

In contrast, teachers who are hostile or dominating generally appear 
to affect pupil adjustment adversely. In a sedes of related studies (J-8), 

Anderson and Anderson and their coworkers undertook to study "The natur* 
and degree of relationship between . . . children'* behayior . . . and . . . 
teacher'* dominatiye and socially integrated contacts." These investigators 
were interested in testing two hypotheses which they felt could be applied 
to teacher-child relations. The first of these. referred to as "The Ftypothesis 
of the Growth Circle," was that ''Integratiy* [i.*., give-and-take, democraticj 
behavior in one person tends to inerease integrative behayior in others" 

(S). The second hypothesis, referred to as "Flypotheiis of the Vicious Circle," 
was that "Dominatiye (i.*., authoritarian] behayior in one person tends to 
Incite domination in others" (J). 

lt was found that the children with the morę integratiy* teacher tended 
to behave morę integrathrely than did the children of the morę dominatiye V fi 
teacher. They displayed a significantly greater number of behaviors reflecting 
spontaneity, initiatiye, and construclive social attitudes relating to others. 

The findings "were consistent with the hypothesis that integntion in the 
tacher induces integratiye behayior ol the child" (7). 

On the other hand, the children with the morę dominating teacher 
showed significantly higher frepuencies of nonconforming behayior. This 
supported directly the hypothesis that domination incites reslstance. In addi- 
tion, the children with the morę dominating teacher paid less attention to 
their work, engaging morę in such acthrities as lookłng around and whisper- 
ing to their companions (7). "If it is a pedagogical obiec. ve lor a teacher 
to reduce the conflict and inerease the harmony in her school room, then 
the study showed that [the dominating teacher] was defeating her own pur- 
pose" (7). 

These same teachers and children were studied a year la ter (6). Th* 
children by this time were, of course, in the third grade. lt was found that 
the teachers tended to behave in a similar manner year after year, regardlesa 
of the kinds of pupila they encounlered. Th* children, on the other hand, 
did not. They showed far greater flexibility, reacling dommatively if they 
had a dominatiye teacher, but shifting readily to integratiy* behayior If their 
next teacher happened to be an integratiy* indiyidual. 




There is a positiye relation between test tnniety and generał annely— 
for esample, anxtety over Ihe dark, ghosts, or illneas (77, 82. 1J6, 737) More- 
over, anxiety scores hav* been found to be significantly and negativeły 
related to a wide yariety of meaaures, such as IQ, achievement-test scores 
for reading and arithmetic, and school performance (55, 60, 77. 82, 737, 
737, 757). The strength of these relationship* tends to inerease with ag* (82). 
Also, while indiyidual children may inerease or decrease in ansiety with age, 
test performance tends to parallel these changes. Thus for children who 
become morę aruuous, performance dedinea; lor thoae włsoae amlely 
decrease*. performance improyes (U). 
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Attitudm towaid Authowty Some early 
ttudiei have descnbed certain fairly cons.stent 
tocial-daas differencea between children in their 

perceptions of parents and other authorities It 
wat found that middle-class children are gener- 
ally po»ilive in their opiniom of their parents and 
other people in authority positions, whereaa 
lower-class children morę often »ee their parents 
u («vere and unreaaonable. It foliowa, then, that 
Iower-claM children are them*elvea morę likely to 
(car authority and to ahow greater concem for 
compliancc wilh rulet (Dolger and Cinandea 
1946). 

Meltzer (1936) alao found differencea in upper-, 
middle . and lower-dass children'a aftitudes 
toward their parents Hia atudy revealed that 
middle-class children aeemed to exprett the moal 
poaitive attitudea toward their parenta. Lower- 
daaa children were most ambivalent about their 
feelings toward their parenta, and they expressed 
the greateat inaecurity about themaelves. These 
children viewed their parents as repressive and 
uninterested in their needs. The upper-class chil- 
dren were most variable and represented bolh 
entremes-aome expressed adoration for their 
parenta, while olhera were fearful ot thcm. It ia 
intereating to notę that aa a group, the upper-class 
children had the greateat number ot inatances of 
both overdependency and rejection (Meltzer 
1936). ’ 

While the reasons for these class-based differ- 
ences in children a attitudea toward parents and 
authority figures are undoubtedly complex, a 
number of contributing factors have been con- 
sidered. One such factor is the larger family size 
of the lower classes A recent study showed that aa 
the number of children in a family increased, the 
mother became less accepting of the indmdual 
children. Large family size was also shown to lead 
to an increased amount of hostile psychologicai 
contro! on the part of the mother which was di- 
rected particularly toward daughters (Nuttall and 
Nuttall 1971). 

The parent who is in the lower dass is likely to 
be esperiencing morę economic atraina and bur- 
dens than the middle-dasa parent, thereby leav- 
ing him less time and energy to devote to his chil¬ 
dren. Finałly, the different value syatems among 
daaaea may have a significant effect on philoso- 
phics of child rearing, and, ultimalely, on the per- 

sonality development of the child. For enample, 
lower-dass people tend to emphasize the yalue of 
obeytng rules in socializing their children. II may 
be, in part, that they are amious not to cause any 
trouble wilh the middle-daas authontics - teach- 
ers, w elf are workers, policemen, factory boss es - 
who can greatly affect their li»es. 


Class Differences in Children'* Attitudes to Parents 

If the findings of these studies are valid, lower-class children would be 
expected to perceive their parents' disciplinary proccdures as harsh and 
punitive, while those in the middle-class should e their parents as morę 
lenient. Several investigations indicate that this is so. In one study, two 
gioups of 21 fifth grade children, one lower-class and one upper-middle- 
class, were asked to write compositions concermng a 10-year-old boy s reac- 
tions to his younger brother's misbehavior and interference. It was assumed 
that throi/" 1 ' the medium of the story, the child would reveal his perccp- 
tions of his parents' disciplinary proccdures (41). 

Twice as many lower- as middle-class children wrote stories involving 
nonconstructive Solutions to the problem (e g., appealing to authority). The 
vast majority of the Solutions suggcsted by the highcr social-dass group, 
but only half of those given by the lower-class children, were conslructivL', 
amicable setllements. In generał, children of Iow socioeconomic status were 
morę inclined to use punishment and to avenge misdeeds. 

Each subject in this study was also interyiewed privately and asked ten 
qucstions rclating to routinc disciplinc problems in school, at hoire, or in 
the neighborhood (e g., Should children ever talk back to their parents?). 
The socioeconomically more-favored children revealed positiye attitudes 
toward their parents' treatment and toward authority in generał, lower-class 
children yiewed authority, including their parents, as unreasonable and 
severe. Hence they reyealed morę rigid compliance and greater fear of devi- 
ating from fixed rules and regulations (41). 

Somewhat similar results were obtained in another study of the influ¬ 
ence* of social-class yariations in disciplinc proccdures on children’s attitudes 
toward parents. The subjects, three groups of 50 children each in grades 5 
to 8, were drawn from three schools represommg upper-, middle-, and lower- 
class economic levels. Each child was seen indiyidually, and after good rap- 
port had been established, he was asked to speak out the first ten ideas 
(associations) that came to him when he thought of his mother and father. 
These data were analyzed to determine children's notions and descriptions 
of their parents; naturę and degree of attachment and dependence; feeling 
tonę, and degree of repression of expressiveness (122). 

Although there was great variability in each group, children of different 
economic levels generally revealed fairly distinct attitudes toward their par- 
f ents. For example, as a group, middle-class children manifested pleasant 
I feelings, accepting and respecting their parents, whom they regarded as 
helpful and permissive. Few of these children appeared to be overly depend- 

I ent or hostile to their parents. 

lower-class children, on the other hand, had the greatest number of 
unfavorable reactions. Of the three groups, they were the most ambivalent 
(had mixed love and hostility) toward the parents and were the most 
insecure. Although they had relatively few feelings of rejection or over- 
dependence, they felt that their parents were generally repressive and gave 
them little companionship. The upper-class group was the most variable. 
but as a group they erpressed the most severe feelings of rejection and over- 
dependency. Hostility was less common in this group than among the lower- 
_ class subjects, but adoration, together with fear and guilt, was morę prevalent. 
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Easly Deyilotmsnt Ol PaajuDica. Preju¬ 
diced attitudea toward mrabm of olher ethnic 
ind ricial groupi have been obserared among 
children aa early aa kindergarten age; and by 
the time they have completed the early yeara o' 
achool. łheae children’a attitudea Kave come lo 
reacmble very doaely thoae ot their parenta 
(Radke. Traget, and Davia 1949). Theae findings 
auggeal two thipgs. Fira*. a uch attitudea muat be 

leamed from either the verbal or the nonverbai 
behavior of the parer.ts, who are the moat ir.tpor- 
tant influence on the child'a dearelopment in the 
early yeara. Sccond, interventiona deaigned to 
changę prejudiced behavior muat takc place even 
before the child entera kindergarten. for by that 
time he haa already leamed hoatility toward other 
ethnic group* 
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The Development of Prejudiee _ . ,. ^ 

By kindergarten. many ch.ldren have deareloped hoatiie attitudea toward 
minor.ty groupa. During the early achool ywra morę cMdren acptare meae 
prejudicea. which become morę crysullired and conform mose c* m*t *> 
adult patiem, of pmjudic. (147-149). Ch.Wrm', 
on their own eapenencea. Their yerbal.r.bom about m,nw 
reflect negat.ve attitudea leamed from the d.rect or 
># 4 ..lic 1147 148) Parenta may make statements m aupport of de 
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Bickffround and Penonility of Prcfudiced Chi/drm Children may 
acquire Ihe prejudicea of thoae w.th whom they identify—parenta. peect. 
their aocial group. Children of preiudiced parenta may become bigoted. 
while thoae emulat.ng tolerant parenta may develop democralic attitudea 
However, morę ia mvolved in the dcvclopment of preiudice than strupie 
im.lal.on of alt.ludea. Studiea of anti-Semitic and anli-Negro adulta show 
that Ihe.r prejudicea are componenta of broader pattema of attitudea and 
are related to basie peraonality atructure. Con pared with tolerant prople. 
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Peison ality CoaacLATea or Piejudici. Just 
as people manifest differences in other kinds of 
peraonality traits, they show large differences in 
susceptibility to prejudiced beliefs. Studies have 
revealed a number of characteristics associaled 
with prejudiee. 

Frenkel-Brunswik (1948) tested 1500 children 
between the ages of 11 and 16. and concluded that 
prejudiced children tend to espress a whole con- 
stellation of other beliefs which picture them as 
having rigid and authorilarian personalitiet. They 




also tend to believe in a firm delineation of sex 


roies. being highly intolerant of weak behayior in 
males or aggiessive behavior in females. 

Other studies of prejudiee among children 
have dealt with self-concept. They have revealcd 
that children who hołd prejudiced beliefs are also 
plagued by doubts about their own abilities (Ta- 
bachnick 1962; Trtnl 1957). A related study 
showed that black childrei'. with poor self-con- 
cepts rxpresaed fcwer positiy* opinions about 
both bLacka and whites than did thoae with morę 
faeor a ble self-concepts (Trem 1957). 



prejudiced adulta tend to be rigid, authorilarian. highly conforming. and 

overly moralistic (1). 

An escellent atudy hy Frenkel-Brunswik "deaigned to throw light on the 
determinanta of susceptibility to racial or ethnic preiudice and allied forma 
of undemocratic opinions and atlitudes" (54. 295) demonatiatea that dal- 
dren's ethnic prejudicea are also related lo geneial personalny atructure 
About 1500 Califorma boya and girls between the agea of 11 and 16 were 
given leata mcaaunng attitudea toward lewa, Negroea, lapaneae. MetKana. 
and out-groupa in generał. A senes of alatements about tlaese groupa was 
preaentcd and the aubjecta were aaked lo espreaa their agreemeni or dia- 
agreement with each Some conlamed alereotypical accusalmna lapaneae 
cruelty, Negro lanńnss, lewiah radicaliam and money-mindedneaa etc. 
Others involved ahar.ng activitiea with mmonty-group membera (e g eal.ng 
in the same reatauianla, living in the samo neighhorhood. anoali/ing nv 
gether). From the larger group, Ihe 120 moat and leaal prejudiced children 
were aelected for further atudy. including peraonality leata and interanewa 

Ethnocenlric (prejudiced) children reaealed telfiah onentaliona toward 
America and indifference toward other counlriea They agreed wuh gen- 
erally intolerant alatements (e g, ' Only jaeople who are like myaell have 
the right lo be happy"; "We ahould not aend any of our food lo lote.gn 
counlriea, but ahould th.nk of America firat") much morę frrcjuently than 
unprejudiced children did. 

Other generalired attitudea typical of the prejudiced cfuld. but not 
the unprejudiced, were: rejeclion of all that ia weak or difterent; rigid 
concepliona of appropriate aex roies, together with mtolerance of pasane 
or feminine beha»ior in boya and masculine or lomboy.ah beha«ior in 
girls; admiration of the alrong, tough, powerful. and in the boya. a fear 
of weakness in themselvea, rigid conformity to approved aocial valuea and 
moralistic conden.nation ol others; feelmgs of helpleaaneaa in a world 
thought to be fuli of chaot and deatruction All theae attitud ea were eta- 
a. de red indicathre of "narrow and rigid peraonality" (54) 
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Prejudiced children ahow significantły poorer aelf-concepta than un 
preiudiced children and leaa aatiafaction with • k eir own mental abditiea. 
impaired aocial relationt with membera of the same- and oppouteses 
parenta and teachera, and overconcetn with their own peraon.l.tv and with 
school aubjecta Intereatmgly, no relationa were oblamed between preiudice 
and actual achool achievement (17B, 183) 

Such findmga are not restricled lo the dominant wbite marnoty !>• a 
study of black 9- to 18-year-old pupili in three schoolt m New York Oty 
it was found that black children who were most self-acceptmg npreased 
significantły morę positive attitudea toward both biacks and włuiet than 
did children who were least self-aciepung (18J) 
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P*«NT*L B.HAV,0«. AND PMIDD.C. OH* 

thaory hołd. th.t ch.ldhood P«ł“ dic * ‘** m ‘^ 
parental authoritanamam and n 8 ,dl ^ 

' dv ^ Frenkd-Brunawik mentioned above, i« 
^J7ndth.t pr*]udic*d childran had relat.on- 
łhip , with thair parani, thal wara charactariMd 
bv hlrah. puniu«a tre.tnrwnl and lack o( alfection. 
ThU auggMtt thal thaaa children laamad to daal 
with otherpeopl* In tha authoritarian * nd "8 id 
mannaf in which their parent. daalt w.th them. 
and. therefore, thay davalop*d prajudicad opin- 
iona. Another Mudy found thal avan if parani, did 
not ampreaa ov*ftly prajudicad attitudca toward 
othar athnic groupa, childrcn laarnad Ihcie ani- 
tudc* front Iham anyway through tha parent.' 
own aocial refatiooahipa and reatrictinn. on tha 
child'* relationahip* with othar childran (Radke- 
YArrow, Traper, and Miller 1952). 

Howavar, tha hypolheais Ihat prajudica rełult. 
from paranlal authoritarianiam and rigidity has 
not baan conaiatently confirmad by othar atudiaa. 
In on* ca**, pr*)udic* in children waa ahown to ba 
ralalad to modarate. a* oppoaad to *avera, diaci- 
plinary practice* and high parental ethnocen- 
tnam, auggaating Ihat : parent mual ba aomewhal 
rawarding to ba imitatad (Epatain and Komorita 
196Aa). Thaa* aame findinga genarally held tru* 
for black childran a* wali. for whom tha prajudica 
waa diractad againal both blacka and while*. The 
inyaaligalor* concluded Ihat prajudica ia a mam* 
fratation of a genaral miaanthropy which i* 
laamad from tha parent*. In othar word*. tha praj¬ 
udicad paraon landa to dialika othar people in any 
caae. bul attitudaa laamad from tha parent* give 
apaciflc direction to thaa* feeling* (Epatein and 
Komorita l%6b) 



In discussing relationships with parents, the tolerant children frequently 
mentioned affection, cooperation, and companionship, while tha prejudiced 
children complained of lack of affection and aubmission to Stern, harsh, 
punitive treatment. Interviews with the parents offered evidence that the 
tolerant child "learns at home the equalitarian and individualiaed approach 
to people, as the ethnocentric child learns the authoritarian and hierarchtcal 
way of thinking" (54, 302). 

From these data, Frenkel-Brunswik concluded: 

From the point of view of socicty as a whole, the most important problem . . . 
saems to be the childs altitude toward authority. forced submission to authority 
produces only surface conformily countcrmanded by violcnt underlying deslruc- 
tiveness, dangerous to the very society to which there seems to be conformity. 
Only a frightened and frustrated child will lend to gain safety and security by 
oversimphfied black-while schematizalions and categonzations on the basis of 
cruda, ealernal charactaristics. Delibarately planned democratic participation in 

school and family, indwidualizcd approach to the child, and the nght propor- 
lion of pcrmissiveness and gudance may be instrumental in bnnging about tha 
attituda necassary for a gcnuina Identification with society and thus for Inter¬ 
national undarstanding (19, 306). 




* * * 


Parents may make statements In support of democratic 
yalues and mtercultural education and expres.opposn.on to rac.al or re- 
ligious segregalion in the schoola. Howev*r, they of.en have mle m «h, 
into the,r own underlying fcelings toward minor,ty groups or the implica 
trons of their own group membership. and make no direct or planned 
attempts to teach the.r children ethnic atti.udes, instead. such attitudes are 
conveved to the children by restricting social relabonships in the home, 
neqjhborhood!and C school, and by dtsapproeing of friendshipa with members 
of certain groups 049). 
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Chancinc Pafiudiced Attitudes. How can ' 
preiudice be stoppcd or changed? ScveraJ studics 
of Ihi* question have been conducted in aummcr 
camps in which mlcrracial groupa of chiłdrcn 

havc liv*d togelher for periodł of aeveral wecka al 
a limę. Muaaen (1950) found that prejudice tn- 
creaaed in aomc chiłdrcn whilt it decreaaed in 
ot bera. The changea Ihat look place appeared to be 
cioaciy rriatcd lo the children a peraonality słruc- 
turea Thoae chiłdrcn whoae prejudicea increaaed 
were poorly adjuated aocially and did not enjoy 
the camp eaperience in generał. In contraał. the 
chiłdrcn whoae prejudicea decre-aed had good 
interperaonal relationa with other people, enioyed 
the camp eaperience, and aeemcd leaa hoatile. 
Theae reaulta auggeat that thechild whoae peraon¬ 
ality -haracteriatica tend to be relaled to preiudice 
ia only encouraged in hia belief by eapoaure to the 
actual objecta of hia hoatility It aeema that aome- 
thing morę than increaaed interaction with mem- 
bera of the other group ia needed to dampen atti- 
‘udea of preiudice 

Another enpenment. conducted in a aimilar 
manner, waa morę aucceaaful in decreaaing hoatil¬ 
ity between the groupa. In thia caae, a counaelor 
actively encouraged good interperaonal relationa 
between the Iwo groupa. II aeema that il a reapect- 
ed authortły figura, w ho ia alao well liked, triea to 
wach the chiidren to małe to cach other aa indi- 
eiduaia rather than aa group membere. prejudice 
oiay be raduced (Radke-Yarrow 1«M). 


Modiflcalioii of Racial Attitudes r-a * 

Aa intolerance ia relaled to firmly establiahed characteriatica, it might J J A 
be inferred that intolerance could be reduced only by changing the baaic 
peraonality atructure of the prejudiced peraon. Thia, of courae. would require 
intcnaivc clinical trcatment. 

It would be a serious miatake, however, to aaaume that thcre ia a 
one-to-onc correapondence between peraonality and prejudice. If they live 
among biRoted people. well-adjuated chiłdrcn may leam to behave intoler- 
antly—that ia. in accordance with the atandard or accepted attitudes of 
their own social group. In such caaea. prejudice might be viewed aa a 
reflection of the child's idenlification with his group rather than aa displace- 
ment of his hoatility toward his parents. Pehaps thoae whoae prejudice has 
thia kind of baais, but who in generał are well adjuated and not cssenlially 
hoatile, would become morę tolerant if they were transferrcd to an enyiron- 
ment that promoted "democratic living" and an equalitarian philosophy. 

On the other hand, thoae who nccd scapegoats aa an outlel for dccp-lying 
aggreaaive feelmga may not be ablc to relinquish their prejudicea. even in a 
democratic aettmg To teat theae hypotheaca, one mveatigator (13 0) atudied 
( changea in boya' attitudes toward Negroes after a four-week vacation at an 
inlerracial camp where blacka and whitcs lived, ate, and played togelher. 

The subjects were 106 white New York City boya ranging from 8 to 14 
years of agc. 

An indirect test of prejudice waa administered to each boy less than 
24 houra before hc left home— that ia, before intimatc conlact with Negro 
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boya at camp. In thia test the child was Rivcn 12 photographa of boya 
faces, cight of thcm black, four of them white. In the first part of the test, 
the child simply indicated hia order of prefercnce for theae facea. In the 
second part, he aelected the picturea of boya hc would like lo go to the 
movies with, invite home to lunch, etc. The entent of discrimination againat 
the picturea of Negroes constitutcd the mcaaure of preiudice. Thia leal waa 
given again juat before the chiłdrcn left the camp. 

Peraonality atructure was evaluated by analyzmg responses to a picture- 
story test (the Thematic Apperccption Tesli in which the subjecfs under- 
lying needa and attitudes were reflccted in the kinds of atorics hc told. 
Data about pcrsonal and social adjusiment at camp were collectcd from 
two sources: a brief intcrvicw with each chdd and a camp social workcr's 
report. 

Fołłowtng the camp esperience, aome of the boya increaaed aignificantły 
in prejudice whercas othera decreaaed. Aa hypolhoaized. theae changea were 
relaled to peraonality atructure. In generał, the boya who increaaed in 
prejudice were hoatile, defianl youngatera who perceived the world as 
cruel and unpleaaant and felt they were frcquent yiclima of aggrcaaion. 
Becauae. for them, the eupreaaion of aggresaicn led to pumahment, retalia- 
tion, and restraint, they probably did not "act out" their hoatile feelmga. 
Hence they had Rreater needa to displace their aggreasion by meana of 
anti-Ncgro prejudice. 

Moreover, theae boya were diaaatiafied with the camp itaelf. the other 
campera, and interperaonal relationa there. The child who waa poorly ad* 
justed socially in the situation and did not (ind the enperiencc rewardmg 
probably did not identify with the camp or accept ita attitudes. Undcr the 
circumatances, he may have felt morę frustrated, and may havc bccome 
morę, rather than leaa, prejudiced againat blacka. 

Chiidren who decreaaed in prejudice preaented a aharply contraatmg 
Picture. They manifested fewer aggreaaive needa, leaa hoatility toward their 
parents, fewer feelinga of restraint, and generally favorablc attitudes toward 
society Consequcnlly, they had liltlc need lo displace aggrcaaion through 
prejudice. 

In the camp, they were well accepted by their pcera, and their coun- 
aelora judged them to be high in "abilily to relate lo othera." They com- 
plamed less about interperaonal relationa, were morę aaliafied with the 
camp esperience and their fellow campers and probably formed morę 
intimate friendshipa (1J0). It may be aaaumed that they found the enpenence 
rewarding and, conaeqtiently, idenlified morę cloacly with the camp, ac* 
ccpting ita tolerant philosophy. 

In another extcnsive atudy on the modification of ractal attitudes 046), 
morę than 1000 chiidren 8 to 13 yeara of age were obaerved at a aummcr 
camp. Some of the chiidren, both white and black, lived in deacRregated 
cabina for a two-week period. The behavior of the chiidren in the deaegre- 
gated situation waa compared with the bchavior of chiidren who livcd 
in acRrcRated cabina. 

Signa of tenaion (enureais, nightmares, erying, phyaical aymploma, re- 
peated accidcnts) were morę frequcnt among the chiidren livmg In the 
deaegregated cabina. Mort*over, the white chiidren initially became yigilant 
to possible aggrcaaion from the black chiidren Aa miRht be eupcctcd fiom 
carlicr work, both the black and white chiidren vicwed the latler aa morę 
deairable for frienda and aaaigncd higher statua to the whiles ltowever, 
thcre was a Rcncral trend for both black and white chiidren lo vicw the 
blacka aa morę deairable after the two weeks of deaegrcRaied livmg. 

Allhough the enpenence of livinR in a biracial aetlinR decreaaed suspi- 
cion and hostility between the grOMfM, the mott importem cataly%s ł° f 
change waa the counaelor. Hia altitude* and personalny, particularly hia 
warmth and personel security, facilitated the eatabliahment of good tnter- 
personel relation between the black and white chiidren. 

Apparently both peraonality and aocial aituational factors are involved 
in changea in race attitudes. The atudy auggcala that prejudice may be 
reduced by educational meaaures. such aa encouraging contacta between 
members of vanous racea. Moreover, thia atudy htghlights the importance 
of the attitudes of authcKity figures, such as teachers, In promonng morę 
positive feelinga toward mmonty groupa in a deaegregated aeinng. whether 
it ia a camp or a achool Modification of the mutual fears, auapiciona, and 
reaentmenta of black and wl.itf chiidren is most apt lo occur when the 
adult In charge favon desegregation and is admired and liked by the 
chiidren 044). 
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Parsntal Am.,valen«. MAny par^.s e,^ 
ience conflict. about how much independence 
hey should allow their adolescent off ‘P r ‘"^ 
iomc parcntł think that thry w«n« their children 
o be happy. bul uncon»ciou»ly lh«y «re |ealou.o 

Lir dŁ k~p .hem ^ | 

iptm at/inga. Other parents »r* afraid theU chil 
£tn will ba hurt or di.graced U they »re «Uow»d 
, hava com piała freedom, partlculariy in »exual 
t. Naadlaaa to »ay, P-*"'* 1 ambwalence on 
artntu wiU land to produea conflict and 

» tai bo* tha parani and tha adolaacant 



Many parents, while consciously desirous that their children lead a 
hannv and rewarding lila. oftan koep tham tied to their parental apron 


strings through jealousy. Unconsciously, they do not want their children to 
enjoy good t.mes that they themselves have missed (SB). 

There are, of course, many other reasons why parents may be reluctant 
to grant their children independence, such as fearing that they may marry 
too young and thus require a longer period of financial support. Parents 
may also fear that a young person will marry unwisely, or marry the wrong 
per- jn, or someone beneath him—whatever that may mean to the part.cu- 
\pt family. Moreover, they fear there is a real danger of sexual indulgence 
óefore marriage and that even friendly proximity is going to be a tcmptation 
to sexual intercourse, with the resultant danger of illegitimate pregnancy or 
disease and the consequent d.sgrace (SB). Despite the current ava.lab.luy of 
birth-control pills, they are not employed in most initial instances of pre- 
marital intercourse. 

In generał, it appears that the most common source of parental ambiva- 
lence (mixed feelings) toward the child's assumption of independence u 
the realization on the one hand that the child must someday stand on his 
own feet, but l!*e coexistent fear that in tearning to do so he will be deeply 
hurt A great many of these fears, however, are unfounded. 
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C«os»-cultv*alDiite*ences A look »t other *\ 

.ocietie* reve.lt gre.t v.n.l.on. in the matter o 
perton.l aulonomy from the f.m.ly. In mm I 

turet there is no d.scernible break from the f»m> y y 
during the age of adoletcenee Rather. the eh, d f 
gradullly >cquires akill* .nd le.m. independence J 

“"SS2 ?£*« «• *°r‘-z' 

procett can be found amon* the Arapeth peop e 

of New Cuinea Here. adoletcent* aaaume much 
of the retponaibilily for tupport of the family. yet 
they do not leavt home or expenence changet tn 
family relatlonthfpt tmmediately. A boy* futurę 
wife łt teleeted by hit parentt, and the ehoice ia 
agreed to by the girl* parentt while the children 
are ttill very young. 

The Arapeth girl becomet acquatnted with her 
futura hutband km* befora they many, and the 
romet to know her in-lawt almott at well at the 
knowt her own parentt. Her training tn the tatka 
of mołherhood and wifehood It very gradual She 
expenencet nonę of the confution tometimet 
found in our tociety of moving into a ttrange 
home with a perton the hat known only for a 
ahort while and having to aatumc many burdent 
allalonce. 

On the other hand. adoletcent* of the Mundu- 
gumort (alto of New Cuinea) have a difficult time 
gaming independence from their familie* Mun- 
dugumor tociety ia characterired by hoetility 
between membert of the tamę ten - even between 
father and eon, mother and daughter. Thut, the 
boy teekt independence chiefly to get away from 
a father hc dittrutta, while at the tamę time hit 
mother tenda to rainforre hit dittruat for girłt hit 
own age. The Mundugumor gid hat to contend 
with a jealout and potaetaive father, ae weU aa an 
of ten hoetilc mother. Aa a retult. a emooth tranai- 
tion from adoletcenee to autonomoua adulthood 
ia very dif ficult (Mead 1939). 

Weetcm tociety faiit toaaewhere in between 
, on the acale of emotional and 
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um,l long after tfTadoletcenl lakę* wrar much of the retpan- 

of New Cuinea, for example, the adotetcem v '” 

tibility for supporting and managing the houiehold, but there are few ntarked 
changes in batic family ralationship* at thit time. The Arapeth girl doe* not - 
suddenly lcave home during adoletcenee to go to lirę in a ttrange houte- 
hold with ttrange people, in order to undergo the joint uncertaintiet of 
married life, sex, and chtld-bearing. In thit culture, the girl hat be en choten 
at a wife by her hutband'* parentt many yeart prior to the contummation 
of the marriage, and *he hat been allowed during the interim to wande' 
confidently back and forth between hor own home and her futuro hutband *. 
By the time her marriage i* contummated the hat como to think o her 
parenlt-in-law a* an additional mother and father. She hat known her 
hutband almott at an older brother, whote retpontibilily it hat been to 
look after her, to feed her, to help her grow up. 

At time gooi on, the Arapeth girl tako* on incrcatinR retpontibilily in 
her new home llowevcr, many of the problemt which occur (repuently in 
American marriaRet do not exitt in Arapeth culture. There it nonę of the 
atmotphere of confution, of tudden complete teparalion from parentt, of 
moving into a new houte and beginning a teparate exittence with a relalively 
unknown małe, and of bearmg and caring for her babiet by hertclf. 
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In contratt to the Arapeth and Mutlecan youth, the Mundugumor ado- 
letcent findt the problem of orderly tramitron from dcpendcnce on the 
parentt to the telting up of an Independent houiehold infinilely mora diffi- 
cult. Thit inereated difficulty it at leatt partially altnbutable to the facl that 
"Mundugumor tocial organization it bated on a theory of a natural hotlility 
between all membert of the tamę tex . . ." 028 . Fathert and tont 
v,ew each other almott a* natural enemie*, a* do mother* and dmghiere. 
Moreover, relationt between hutband and wife are notably poor. Fathert 
band together with daughtert, while mothert band together with tont. 
Between the two tubfamily groupt rivalry and dittrutt are chaiacterittic. 

Contequently, it teemt likely that the Mundugumor boy appraachet 
adoletcenee ciotę ptychologically only to hi* mother, hottile toward hi* 
father, and dittrułtful of girl* hi* own age. The girl, on the other hand, ha* 
itrong tiet to her father, retentment toward her mother, and dittrut. of her 
małe contemporariet. Furthermore, the girl’* problem i* magnified becaute 
of the jealout father'! attempti to keep hit hołd on her at long at pottible 
028 ) 

There teemt little doubt that Mundugumor children, who grow up in 
a culture that containt to much hotlility and to little tendernett, early 
develop a kind of hardy independence that preparet them tomewhat for 
the demandt they muit face in adoletcenee. But thit advantage it virtually 
negated by the fact that the independence demanded of the Mundugumor 
adoletcent it to much morę extreme than in mott culturet. The protpecl of 
eitabliahing independence i* unpleatant, and in many wayt threatening. In 
fact itt only really attractlve atpeett teemt to be eteape from the hołtfllty 
of the tame-*exed pa rent 

Problem* of Independence ir> American Culture 

In Miting up hit own houtehold the American adoletcent certainly 
ancounter* mor* ttrett than the Arapeth or Mlitecan youth, though he it 
tpared much of the viol*nce of the Mundugumor** independence tlruggle*. 
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Vocational Orientation 

American culture preeenta a maże of occupa- 
tional choicea of bewildering variety to the ado- 
leacent Unlike aome '.ulturoe (auch aa the Ara- 
peah), occupationa in the American culture are 
not limitcd to famlly-centered taaka Iłke tiUłng a 
plot of land lor growing łood. The American 
youth muat aeek a vocation outaide the famity and 
ot ten haa very llttle epecific idea of what hecando 
OT would like to do. It ia no longer the nile lor 
adołeecenta to (otlow in their parenta' footatepa. 

To an adoieacent growing up in our increaa- 
ingly compica and technologtcal aociety, the 




choice of a lifetime yocation ia aecn aa an catreme- 
ły crudal dęciaion With the development of Com¬ 
puter technołogiee and automation, there ia leaa 
and leaa nced for the unakilled and aemiakilled 
factocy worker of the aaaembly linę. It ia in the 
areaa of aervicc occupationa, media, communica- 
tiona, and Information proreaaing that the voca- 
tional alternativea are to be found. Such vocationa 
require morę and mora advanced education and 
longer perioda of training. There ia preaaure, then, 
on the adoieacent to decide early on hia or her 
yocation in order to plan for the neceaaary educa¬ 
tion. At the aarne time, however, the individual ia 
confronted with a culture accelerating to auch a 
degrce that a yocational choice of today may eon- 
ceivably be madę obaolete tomorrow by aome 
new technological adyancement. Thua, today an 
individual muat continua to aaaeaa the trerda in 
the yocation of hia choice, conaider yocational al- 
tematiyra. and perhapa even change hia mind 
aeveral timea before finally aettling on any partic- 
ular yocation. 

Uaualiy, aa the adoieacent maturea he bccomea 
moro apedfic and roaiiatic about hia occupational 
piana. Aak a child what he wanta to be wlien he 
growa up, and hia anawer will moel likeW be in 
terma of aome yocational atereotype of e»c tement 
or adyenturo—aay, an actronaut, a mcvi-. atar, or 
the moro tradltional firoman or poli eman, for 
eaampie. An adoieacent, on the ołhe - apt 

to be not onły moro roaiiatic aboet c.ia yocational 
choicea, but aieo incroaalng :y awara of and con- 
cemed with the education and training neceaaary 
to achieye them. Aa the adoieacent maturea, he 
becomee both morę apedfic about hia yocational 
goala and morę thoughtiul of the actual demanda 
and rowarda of the work involved (Douvan and 




Vocational Adjustment in American Culture 

In many nonliterate aocieties, the yocational problems of the adoieacent 
are much simpler than in our own culture. The number of yocaliona sup- 
ported by the culture are fewer, and the adoieacent la already likely to be 
familiar with them—either through obaervation or apprenticeahip. The Ara- 
peah youth, for example, gradually takea over from hia father reaponaibility 
for tilling the family garden aa he enlera adolescence (cf. pp. 623—625). 
Furthermore, many, but by no meana all, nonliterate aocictiea lack the involve- 
ment in aggressiye compctitiyenesa and conccrn with aocial statua charactcr- 
iatic of American culture (cf. pp. 624-625). 

The typical adolescent in our own aociety does not share the advan- 
tages of the Arapesh youth. He knows that many of his important satisfac- 
tions will depend on hia ability to find and kcep a job, including his chancea 
for fuli emancipation from hia parenta, for acccplancc as an equal by hia 
peers, and for getting married and maintaining a home. 

But deapite the importance of yocational adjuatment for the American 
adoieacent, he typically haa only a vague idea of the naturę of the vanoua 
joba available in the aociety. He doea not know which he would be able 
to do succesaft- ’y and would enjoy doing, the prior training required for 
a specific job, or the preaent or futurę demanda for workera in the yancua 
occupationa. 

Thia problem, rather than becoming eaaier, ia becoming increaaingly 
difficult aa our entire aociety growa morę complez, morę apecialized, and 
morę technologically oriented. The kinds of skills aociety requirca are chang- 
ing evor morę rapidly as new technologies are developcd. With the growth 
of automation, there ia leaa and leaa room for the unakilled or aemiakilled 
worker; prior education and training are becoming increaaingly neceaaary 
for admisaion to the worlo of work. Further, aa machinea take on morę of 
the joba formerly performed by workera, there ia a aignificant movement 
away from production and into aervice occupationa. We ahall have morę to 

aay latcr about aome of thesc critical problems and their implications for 
the adolescent, including the sociooconomically dcpnved youth. For the 
present, we only wish to emphasize the mereasing diffieulties faccd by most 
adolesccnls today in pljnnmg for their yocational futures. 

Ordinarily, as the adolescent lcaves his childhood bchind, and the time 
when he musi support himself approachea, he begms to spend morę of his 
time thinking about yocational goala. 

He alao becomea progressively morę realislic about these goala. Aa a 
child, he ia likely to haye preferred occupationa which aeemed aclive and 
exciting to him, auch aa those of cowboy, fireman, airplanc pilot, or detec- 
tivc. The aocial status of his preferred occupation ia not likely to hjye had 
much influence on him. Howoyor, as he grows older, he ia likely to begm 
to prefer occupationa of marked preatige in the adult world—bemg a (amous 
doctor, scientiat, or lawyer. Finally, aa adullhood approachea, he ia likely to 
aettle upon aome occupation that repreaents a realiatic reconciliation betwcen 
what he would like to do and what he thinks he might aclually be able 
to do <76, 133). 


Adelaon 19o- >. 

A number of other factort influence an adolea- 
cent a thinking about yocational altemativee and 
hia eyentuai choice of occupation. Among theae 
lnfluencee aro the individuai‘a eex and eocio- 
eeonooiic background. 
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Up to thij point in the discussion, we have been dealing with broad L^'1 
problems of vocational choice as they affect adolescents in our culture. V ' 
There are, however, two su^Ekiltural mfluences which affect vocational goals 
differentially, and which seem to us important enough to merit special con- 
sideration. 

Socioeconomic Fictors ind Vocat ioml Coafs. Sooal-dass member- 

ship operates to influence vocałional goals in a vanety of ways. For one 
thing, it helps to determine the kinds of occupations with which the indi- 

vidual will be familiar, and hence which he will be likely to consider i;, 
formulatmg his occupational aims. In addiłion, it plays an important role lLV 
in determming the social acceptability (i.e., the reward value) of a given * ° 


Aspirations toward higher-social-slatus occupations may also lead to 
social disapproval (particularly if they are flaunted openly) becausc such 
aspirations may be viewed as a threat by other members of the individual’s 
social class. In this case, however, the disapproval is likely to be much less 
strong and. in the child’s view, may be morę than oulweighed by the pros- 
pect of increased rewards associated with higher-class status. Thu observa- 
tion is supported by the fact that actually most young people wish for jobs 
havmg a somewhat higher socioeconomic statut than thote of łheir parents 
(109). 

The relation of social-class membership to vocational aspiration is 
I cleir, V demonstraled In a study by Hollingshead (83). Adolescents in a smali 
midwestern city were asked to list the occupations they would iilce to foliow 
as adults. The results, subdivided according to social-class membership, are 
shown in Fig 14.4. As may be seen, while 77 per cent of the children of the 
highest iwo social ciasset iisted business and Professional occupations, only 
7 percent of the children in the lowest social ciast madę these choicet. 
Siimlarly, while only 1 percent of Ciast I and II (higher social ciast) members 
Iisted the yarious semces and trades, 25 percent of Oats V (lower social 
class) did. It is inleresting to notę that the number of youłht undecided 
about their vocational aspirations increased regularly as socioeconomic class 
decreased. 

In attemptmg to account for such social-class differencet in yocational 
goals, several hypotheses have been offered. One it that there are differencet 
in the evaluation of the relatńre valuet attigned by adolescents to yarious 
occupations, and that these value differencet account largely for social-class 

differencet in yocational goals (30). Other theorists, however, have argued 
that both middle-class and "working-class” youth agree on the reiatiye 
detirability and prestige of yarious occupations, and that differences in toalt 
stem not pnmanly from yaiues but rather from class esaociated perceplions 
of differences of opportunities and generał llfe chances (176). While adolet- 
cenu may be somewhat unrealistic about their yocational goals, they never- 
thelest possett some awareness of practical obtUclet which may modify 
their yocational aspirations, and these aro certainly affected by social-class 
status. 


city Iisted the occupations they were intcrtsted in. 
Seventy-seven percent of upper- and middle-class 
adolescents Iisted business or the professions. 
while only 7 percent of the adolescents in the low¬ 
est class Iisted such occupations. Only 1 percent of 
the youlhe in the highest classes Iisted serricea 
and trades, while 25 percent in the lower classes 
Iisted eeryiees and trades. Lower-class subiccts 
eshibited much morę indecision conoeming yoca- 
tional choice than did subjects from middle or 
higher socioeconomic dasses 

Scveral hypotheses hsve been sdvanced to 
es plam these results. One theory is that youths 
from different classes assign different reiatiye 
yaiues to the same occupations. This would mean 
that morę lower-class youths actually prefer facto- 
ry jobs than do upper-class youths. A different 
yiew mainuins that youths from different classes 
yalue the occupations in the same manner, but 
lower-class youths do not chooac the morę presti- 

gious occupations requlring mors sducation be- 
cause they perceiye that the odda ars sgainst their 
achieving such goals. 

It is important to notę here that the Hollings¬ 
head study was conducted in 1949. While the re¬ 
sults may stul provide useful and valid Informa¬ 
tion for consideration, obyiously much has 
changed in our society sińce that time Today 
morę lower-dass youths are seeking higher ed- 
uestion, while higher education is being rejected 
by rdatiydy large numbers of middle-claas youths 
(the college dropouts). And the sometimea vio- 
lently stated demands of studenta for educational 
reform undoubtcdly Indicate important shiłts in 
attitudes and yaluaa sińce the Hollingshead study 
was conducted. 
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Pabintal Influince on Oc"upational 
Choici. Parental influence ii * feirly .-lear factor 
in determining vocational objectives It has been 
found (hal childrcn generally choose occ ipationa 
in linę wi(h their parents' value* and aspi-ations 
Simpeon (1962) reported. for example, that ambi- 
tious middle-daat boya recewe the mott paren- 
tal aupport for their goala; working-class boya 
w ho are upwardly mobile rcceive the accond 
graateat amount of parental aupport; and unambi- 
tioua middle-clasa and nonmobile working-daaa 
boya raceive the leaat amount of aupport from 
their parania. 

There ia aome evidence that with increaaing 
autonomy and a widening generation gap in evi- 
dence between adoleacents and parenta, there 
may be aome ahifting away from middle-claaa 
aucccaa pattema. One recent atudy (Rosę and El- 
ton 1971) haa ahown that vocationa!ly undecided 
freahmen who left college had higher acorea on 
peraonality teata for nonconformity than thoac 
who remained in college. It waa alro found that 
they had lower atanding academically and on 
American College Teat acorea. Thua, it ia poaaible 
that vocational indeciaion ia becoming inereaa- 
ingly aaaodated with nonconformity and the 
acaićh for peiaonal autonomy. 



Parental Influcnces on Vocational Choice 

One of the morę obvious parental influences on vocational choice is 
that of parental motivation, and a good deal of variation in parental motiva- 
tion occurs within all social elasses. It has been hypothesizcd that a work- 
ing-class boy is relalively likcly to seck advanccd education and occupational 
mobility if his parents urge him to do so. and unlikcly to scek mobility if 
they do not oxert pressurc in this direction (772; sec also 27, 66, 700, 
118). Indccd, such a boy with strong parental support may prove morę ambi- 
tious than a middlc-class boy without such parental support and urging. 
According to the data of one study, ambitioui middle-class boys showed the 
highest percentage of parental support; mobile working-class boys ranked 
a close second. In contrast, unambitious middlc-class boys anj nonmobile 
working-class boys ranked far bohind in percentage of parental support (772). 
These rcsults provide considerable support lor the hypothcsis that parental 
influence is associated with mobility aspiration among working-class boys, 
and also with ambition among middlc-class boys. Indccd, as the author 
points out, parental advice may be a better predictor of high ambition than 
is the boy's social class alone. 

Parental motivation has been found to be significanlly reiatcd to stu- 
dent's aspiration level, even when social-class status and !Q are held con- 
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Snuł Behayior in AdolMcencc 

Along with ihe rather rapid maturation of th* 
acaual organ-i and thc increaaed hormonal aclivity 
dunng adoleacence. aomething of a acaual awak- 
cning occura. The adoleacent begina to be aware 
of hia or her an in new terma - an increaaed sex- 
ual urge givea riae to morę aexual eaperimentation 
and fantaaizing. The manncr in which the chiid 
confronla and adjuata to theae "ew acaual feelinga 

dependa, of oourae, on a wide variety of paycho- 
logical, rultural, and aocietal factora. We ahall ccn- 
aider aome of the waya in which the increaaed 
aeaual dnve affecta adoleacenta of different aea, 
aocioeconomic claaa, and culturea. 




SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE ADOLESCENT 

Increaaed aeaual drive, influenced by hormonal and analomical changea, 
i*, of courae, a major phyaiological concomitant of adoleacence. However, 
the forma it takea, and the manner in which it ia eapreaaed will vary, depend- 
ing on the aea of the adoleacent and alao upon a wide variety of ptychologi- 
cal and cultural forcea. fhcrc ia litlle qucslion that for moai boya, the rapid 
increaae in aeaual drive which accompaniea adoleacence ia difficult, if not 
impoaaible, to deny. In boya this drive ia “impenout and biologically apecific. 
... He must confront [it] dircctly, conacioualy, find within himaelf the mcana 
of obtaining aeaual discharge without eaceaaiye guilt, and meana of contro! 
without crippling inhibitiona" (45, 110). 




Class DirraatNCES. There are aeveral ralhcr 
definite differencea in aeaual behayior between 
adoleacenta of different aocioeconomic levcia. 
Moat notable among them are the differencee 
between the aeaual behayior of upper- and mid- 
dle rlasa boya and that of boya from lower-daaa 
backgrounda. (Kinaey found no correlation be¬ 
tween aocioeconomic background and aeaual 
behayior for adoleacent girls.) Boya from uppcr- 
and middle-daaa familiea show a marked ten- 
dency toward masturbation and peiting to dimaa 
as aeaual outieta during adoleacence. Though by 
no meana approved by pa ren ta in the higher 
aocioeconomic dasaea, masturbation and heavy 
pcttmg are less objectionkblc than premantal in- 
tercourae 

On the other hand. adoleacent boya from 

lower-daaa backgrounda engage in heteiusesual 
intercourae much morę frequently than thefr 
middle- and upper-dasa pcera In the lower claaa- 
ca, aeaual intercourae la considered the moat nor¬ 
ma! acaual outlet, w hi la there are atrong taboos 
againat masturbation ot any other meana of acaual 
rałeaae perec i yed aa abnorma! aubatitutcs for di- 
red Intercourae (Kinaey IMS). 


X * X 


Because ot auch atatistica on premantal aea 
among adoleacenta and the often eacessive accent 
on aeaual aubjccta in the entertainment media, it 
ia aometimea argued that American morality ia on 
the dcdine. Howcver, there are fairly elear mdica- 
tions that while morał yaluea may be changing, 
they are not necessarily lowcring. For eaample, in 
a 19*6 aurrey of 13- to 20-year-old youtha aaked 
about changing morał yaluea. 73 perosnt agieed 
that they uren deyeloping a new aeaual morality. 
and 82 parcent bdicved that thia new morality did 
net npneeM a iowering of atandarda (Leek IMS). 


cent males and females in ovcrall scxual responsivcncss and somc. though 
morę limiled, differencea between today't adoleacenta and their parenta, there 
are alao differencea in reaponaiyeneaa related to aocial-class memberahip (106- 

107 ). 

It it intereating to notę that the effeett of tocial-class memberahip appar- 
ently are contiderably leat for females than for malea. In their raport of female 
tex b ’ avior, Kinaey and hit attociatet pointed out: "There teemt to have 
been no correlation at all between occupational daitet of the parental homet 
in which the femalet in the tampłe have been raited and the incidencet and 
frequenciet of their total ltexual] outlet" (107, 529). There alto appeared to 
be little relationahip between tocial-class background of femalet and inci- 
dence or frequency of moat types of texual responae. 

In contrast to the rather negligible influences of tocial-class memberahip 
upon sexual behayior in femalet, religiout affiliations teem to play a ttrong 
role, both during adoleacence and in later life. Kinaey found regularly that 
inactive members of the Protestant, lewiah, and Catholic faiths were conaitt- 
ently morę r exually active both before and after marriage than were mod- 
cralcly active church members, while devout members, in tum, were con- 
aialently thc leaat aclive tcxually. Other invetligatort have obtaincd timilar 
rcaults (117). 

Among boya, on the other hand, Implictt atandarda of acceptable texual 
behayior yary from one tocial-datt level to another (11). Among upper- 
middle-clatt older adoleacent boyt, masturbation and petting to dimaa. while 
not tpecifically approved, are generally viewed at morę acceptable than ac- 
tual intercourae. Convertely, there it a generał tendency among lower-data 
adoleacenta and adults to contider theae practicet abnormal (106). At a reault, 
masturbation and petting are morę common among the higher tocial-datt 
groupa than among the lower. 

In contratt, actual intercourae, which it morę amiety-aroutlng among 
upper- and middle-clatt boyt. it considered entirely tormal by thote of lower 
statut: "They have nothing like the ttrong (higher-level) tabu againat premari- 
tal intercourae, and, on the contrary, accept it aa natural and ineyilable and 
aa a desirable thing. Lower-level tabua are morę often turned againat an 
avoidance of intercourae and againat any substitution for timple and direct 
coitut" (106, 379). At a reflection of theae diaparate altitudet, Kinaey found 
that by age 15 nearly half of lower-daaa boyt but only 10 perccnt of higher- 
ttatus boyt had engaged in intercourae (106). Among college malet, lett than 
one-half had intercourae during the adoletcent yeart, while over three-quar- 
tert of the adoletcents who did not finith grade tchool had premarital coitut 
(80. 157). 


* * X 


Sexual Altitudet and Valuet of American Adoleacenta 

If one aakt adoletcents themtelves whether they think there it a "new 
morality" regarding sex, the antwer—at leatt among middle- and upper- 
clatt youth—defmitely appeara to be "yet.” In a recent nationwide queslion- 
naire interyiew of 550 adoletcents, aged 1] to 20. 75 percenł ttated the 
belief that, they were deyeloping a new texual morality. Howeyer, they do 
not vlew thii change as a Iowering of morals; 82 percent of the tample 
yiewed their moralt at "no lower than their parenta" (184, 48). In the wordt 
of one adoletcent girl, "Adults are juit plain phoniet about tex." 
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Sn-rol* Idcnlity md Self-concept 

Cloacly related to lh« adolescent', aelf-identity ~ 
U hi« §exual Identification md aetc-role develop- 
mcnl. Th* degree of security m individual feels in 
his musi identity, snd how consistent Ihis iden¬ 
tity is with Ihc expectations of (smily md peers, 
csnnot help bul affect the adolescent'* oceral! self- ^ 
concspl md fcelingp ol ssll-sstesm. 

A study by Mussen (1961) revealed Ihsl sdo- -i 
lesesnt boys enhibiti ng highly mssculinc interesu | 
on the Strong Vocaeional Inlercst Test tended to | 
be mora sell-confident snd hsve morę positivc ' 

sclf-concepts thsn boys ol equal intelligence and ( 
from similar socioeconomic bsckgrounds w ho J 
showed mors (eminlne interesu. However, Mus¬ 
sen found the reverse situation to be true with 
adult males. In a follow-up study. Mussen (1962) “ 
tested the same subjccts, then In Iheir thirties. 
Those who had shown highly masculine interests 
during adolesccnce, while still "masculine" in 
their interesu, tended to lack the qualitics of lead- 
ership, self-confidence, and self-acceptance as 
adulu. On the other hmd. boys who had fenu- 
nine interests in adoiescence showed morę posi¬ 
li ve signs of leadership. self-confidence. and self- . 
esteem as sdulU. 

Mussen attributed this shift to the fact that ' 
masy raspected and well-rewarded adult voca- 
tionel roles require a combination of what has 
bcen słercotyped as "masculine" and "feminine" 
characterislics. For eaample. a doctor or t-acher 
musi be both dominant snd aggrcssive, as well as i 
senaitiee and recept i ve Thus, while cert_in ste- 
reotypes of "masculine" characterislics may be of . 
prastige yalue to adolescent boys, the same char- 
acteristics may inhlbit the development of attri- 
butes Importanl to succcssful yocational achleve- 
ssa n i a in adulthood. 

The results of a study by Heilbrun (196') scem 
to support Mussen', earlier findingn. Heilbrun 
found that małe adolescenls who had high mas- 
culinity ratings eahibited ?'ester social-role 
consistency (an Zriksonian enterion of idenlity 
achievement) than did males with Iow mascu- 
linity ratings. It was felt that social reward for 
conformity to cultural stereotypes of mascuhnity 
seems to strengthen ego-identity. though perhaps 
at the espense of flexibility. 

The same has been lound to be true for adoles¬ 
cent girls Douvan and Adclaon (1966). for exam- 
ple. found that girls who indicatcd strong and 
unambiguous feminine sen-role Identification 
seemed also to have the strongest sense of self- 
identity. In generał, theee girls identified with 
Iheir moi bera. choosing either the mother or an- 
other feminine rałative aa m adult ideał. Their 
relationships with their parents wers amiable and 
distinguished by compUancy with parental de- 
mands. usuaUy tdentifying with their parents' 
point of elew. The lnvesłigators pointed out that 

v such girls wers apt 10 gain self-esteem from pa- 
' ren lal prałse mara often than girls with morę am- 
Mealent feminine m-ro*e identifications 

On the other hand. the girls with the lowest 
senne for Iradttionaliy feminine interests wera 
godałly less at eaee in their relationshlpe with 
Theee girls also eshlbtted generaUy weaker 
Mtf-ooncepu and tower »ell-eeMem than jhe 
uumbivałfnl girl* (Deuvan ano Adelton iw*). 
In generał theee resulU suggest that greatest ego 
strangth is not necessarily related to open-mind- 
ednaas and OesiblUty. In fact. they may often be 
oontrasting charscterUtłcs. 


S»x-Typing and Ego Identity. We have indicated that development of 
a strong sense of ego identity is likely to be facilitated by identification with I 
a parent who serves as an adequate model for sex-appropriate behavior. 
However, in view of the complex and shifting dernands on the adolescent 
and young adult in our society, it appears important to qualify what is meant 
by "appropriate sex-role behavior" if we are to avoid misunderstanding and 

confusion. ... 

/- GeneraUy, the boy or girl who has developed a secure sex-role identili- 
\ cation that he views as consistent with his image of himself and with the 
' expectations of his peers and society will have an easier time establishing 
' J a confident ego identity. Thus it is not surprising that a generaUy positive 
relationship has been found between sex-stereotyped behavior in adoles¬ 
cent males and ego identity, as measured by self-perceived role consistency 
(61). 

(* Furthermore, boys with highly masculine interests show morę positive 
J self-conceptions and morę self-confidence than boys with relatively feminine 
/I interests (69). They appear morę carefree, morę contented, morę relaxed, 
morę exuberant, happier, calmer, and smoother in social functioning than 
those with less masculine interests (89). 

However, the picturc does not appear to be so simple as one might 
/ initially cxpcct. When these same boys are examined again as young adults, 
comparisons of the two groups show that h.ghly masculine boys teno to 
remain morę traditionally "masculine" in their interests, but they appear 
less confident in their perception of themselves: 

J During adoiescence, highly masculine subjects possessed morę self-confidence 

. \ in d grealer (eelings o( adequacy than Ihc other group, but as adults, they were 

\ relatiyely lacking in qualitics ol leadership. dominantę, self-confidence. and 

scll-acceptancc. In generał, Ihcre sccms lo havc been a shift in Ihe self-concepts 
ol Ihe two groups in adulthood, Ihc ong.nally highly masculine boys apparently 
feeling less posiliue about thcmsclvcs aller adoiescence; and, corrclalwcly, the 
less masculine group changing in a favorablc dircclion 18/1, 4401 

/- How can these shifts be explained? It appears that the personalny traits 
I associated with a high degree ol masculinity of interests may be maximally 
\ rewarding in the culture of the adolescent peer group, with its greater 

> emphasis on masculine stereotypes and with re!atively fewer culturally ap- 

\ proved social and yocational roles available. In contrast, in adulthood, less 
J stereotypy in the "masculinity" of one's social and yocational role is neces- 
/\. sary. Admittedly, highly "feminine" roles, such as ballct dancer, interior 
decorator, or women's hairdresser may continue to be yiewed with suspicion, 
but many yocational roles that combine "masculine" dernands for inde- 
pendence and aggressiveness and "feminine" dernands for nurturance and 
interpersonal sensitivity and orientation (e.g., physician, psychologist, author. 
teacher, personnel director) are highly rewarded in adulthood. 


* * * 


This yiewpoint appears to receive support in Douvan and Adolson', 
study of adolescent cxperience (36). in which a yaricly of groups of adoles¬ 
cent girls were investigaied. Girls with a strong and unambtvah-nt (i.e.. with- 
out mixed feelings) feminine sex-ro/e identification appeared clearly identi- 
fied with their mothers, and apparently had close and amiable relation- 
ships with strong, traditional parents. Of all groups of girls analyred, 
the unambivalent feminine girls most often chose their mothers or some 
other feminine relative as an adult ideał. This group reported fewer dis- 
agreements with their parents than other girls, and they morę often spent 
part of their leisure time in family activities. These girls 

are distinguished by a compliant, dependent relationship lo their parents (for 
wampie, they also gain sell-esleem from being prjtsed by adults morc often 
than do omblvalent feminine girls), they ohscrve parental regulations with cau- 
tion and in a spirit of identification with the parents’ point of view Apparently 
compliance is also an important part of Ihe parents' eapectations—this group 
reports, morę often than any other, that their parents expect them lo be obc- 
dient and "rctpccl authority" (3/1, 245). 

On the other hand, their paients were not harsh, and these girls were 
rarely punished physically. Their parents apparently were strong and elear 
in stating requirements. and because the girls complied with their dernands, 
little occasion for conflict or harshness occurred (18, 245). These girls, who 
represented one extreme along a dimension of relatiye femininity, also ex- 
pressed a elear sense ol their own identity and were "most thoroughly fo- 
cused on Ihc social and personal aspects of reality" (38, 244). 

Compared even to other feminine girls, she Is consistently outstanding in this 
respcct. She gains self-esteem from helping others and playing a succorant role; 
she typically chooses an adult ideał on the basis of Interpersonal warmth and 

sensilivity. She shows little motiyalion for personal achievcment She prefers 
security lo success, she does not daydream about achieyemenl, bul ralher 
exclusively about popularity, daling, marnage, and family goals (36, 244). 

At the opposite extreme, girls with antilemlmn* Identifications were 
least likely lo choose women at all (including mother, olher feminine rela- 
tives, or unrelatcd women) as ideał adults. Their parents tended to be tra¬ 
ditional and rcslrictive toward their daughters, and were considerably morę 
punitiyc than the parents of any other group. Ovcr a Ihird of these girls 
reported that they were physically punished when they did somolhing 
wrong, compared with less than half that number in the tolal sample. The 
antifeminine girls yiewed parents as suspicious and lacking in trust, and 
cxpressed an almost unanimous wish for less restriction when asked how a 
girl might want her parents to be differenl. Parents of girls in this group 
discouraged autonomy, seldom allowed iheir daughters to take part in rule- 
making at home, and demanded unqueslioning obedience and respect for 
authority. An atmosphere of conflict typically peryaded the family setting 
in this group. 

These girls, in turn, responded with resentinent agau.st their parents' 
regulation; rejected the feminine role model as restricting freedom, de- 
manding attention lo clothes and grooming, and, in some cases, as "subject- 
ing" the girl to feminine biological functions, such as menstruation and chtld- 
birth They appeared to have little self-esteem, and to be insecure and self- 
rejeciing. They displayed lew interesu, had difficulty with friendships, had 
a iow actiyity level, and generaUy appeared to have a poorly dehned sense 
ol their own ego identity (U). 
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The tragic irony of the school dropout is ’h»t he ił mott likely to como 
from segments of our society already disadvantaged economically and dis* Ia) 
criminated against socially (8. 34). Thus, the dropout ratę i* highest in siuim 
and among members of minority groups. The dropout ratę among blacks ił 
double that for whites (22, 197), even though four out of five dropouts are 
white. 

Already unemployment rates among adolescents seeking work approx- 
imate 70 percent in some restricted urban areas, and a large percentage of 
these young people are school dropouts. From the dropout group come the 
many delinquents and criminals, drug addicts, and the welfare-dependent, 
irresponsible, and illegitimate parents of tomorrow (22, 197). The łncidence 


of delmquency is already ten limes higher for dropouts than for those who J^t 

remain in school (22, 197). 

Antecedents of Drcpping Out 

Both sociological and psychological factors appear ko be involved in the 
adolescent s dropping out of school. The dropout ratę is highest among 


ethnically segregated youth living in urban slums. It is higher among the 
poor in generał than among the morę well-to-do (6, 98).' Howeuer, extensive 
investigations indicate that economic need per se is łełdom a major factor 
in dropping out (22). In one such study of 2579 youtht dropping out of 
school between 1960 and 1961 in a large urban community, only 3 out of 
100 students withdrew primarily because of financial need or because they 
were needed at home (22, 99). 

Among upper-upper-class families, only one youth in fifty—and among 
lower-uppert, only one in ten—faits to finish high school. Among upper- 
middle-class youth, the -iroponion of dropouts li one in six, and among 
lower-middle and upper-lower cłass youth, II is one in four. At the bot tom 
of the socioeconomlc ladder, one in two lower-lower-dass youth dropped 
out prior to completing high school (22, 97). 

School Csperience and the Dropout. A greater number of dropouli 

than graduates are below average in intelligence and the probability of 
dropping out of school prior to completion of high school varies invcrwly 
with intelligence (22, 36). In one large scalę study, it was found that ntne out 
of ten students in the upper one-third in intelligence went on to graduate 
from high school, as compared with seven out of len in the lowcsl third (111). 
Apparently a high lovel of intelligence favors graduation, but intelligence 
per se is not a decisive factor in most cases of dropping out of school. A 
majority of dropouts are of at least average intelligence (22 101; J9). 

School difficulties, both academic and social, piay a prominent role in 
the history of most dropouts. The typical dropout, even though of average 
IQ, is two years behind in reading and arithmetic at the seventh grade level. 
and a majority of his grades are below average. He h likely to have falled 
one or morę school years ( 8 , 22 ) 


high school education indicate a connection be¬ 
tween -conomic deprivation and dropping out of 
school. The dropout ratę is highest among ethni- 
cally and raciaUy segregated youth in urban 
slums. Virtually half of the students in such areas 
drop out of school (Cenrantes 1965). In generał, 
the dropout ratę is higher among the poor than 
among the morę affluent (Bandura and Waltera 
1959). While only about 1 out of 50 uppcr-class 
youth drop out of school, the ratę inereases wilhin 
each lower socioeconomlc brać ket In the upper 
middle dass it it about 1 out of 6; in the lower 
middie dass, it is 1 out of«; and among the lower 
dass, it it 1 out of 2 (Cemantes 1965) 

However, it ta rarely economic conditiont 
alone that are the major cautea of dropping out. 
Cervantet (1965) found that less than 5 percent of 
lower-claaa dropouts withdrew tpecifically for 
financial reatont Rather, it it the cullural, social, w 

and family climate associated with the poor and 
the victims of radal discnmination that seems to 
be morę directly responsible for the higher drop¬ 
out ratę. For example, large and uncohesive, often 
fatherless, families with few problem-free fnendt 
are characterislic of such backgrounds (Cervantes 
1965). 

Othes Factoss in DsorriNG Out Besides 
socioeconomlc status, other factors such as 
achievement level, patterns of academic and social 
failure in school, and emotional problems play 
a role in causing school dropouts. (Some of 
these factors may be related to the social dass 
conditiont.) 

Although a number of dropouts are below 
averagc intelligence (morę to than for graduates), 
the majority fali wlthin the average I.Q rangę. 
According to Cervantes (1965), it is less a question 
of I.Q„ and morę a matter of the dropoufs aca¬ 
demic performance, that is an importanl factor in 
his withdrawing from school 

Typically, the dropout has had a history of fail¬ 
ure. both academically and sociaUy, dunng hit 
years in school. He is generally two yeats behind 
the norma! student in reading and arithmetic by 
the limę he reachet the teventh grade. And he is 
likely to have failed at least one school year (Cer- 
vantes 1965). His performance in generał it con- 
sistently below hit polenlial. 

In additton to academic failure, the school 
dropout has generally esperienced some sort of 
social failure in school as welL Ceryanles (1965) 
haa found that dropouts are relatively unpopular 
wi*h their peers in school and usualty do not par- 
tfcipate In estracumcular activities. The fnendt 
.hey have are utually not approved of by ihelr 
parents, and are themseWes not school-orienled 

Family problems, and particularly lack of 
communication within the famUy, are atao irnpor- 
tant contributing factors in dropping out. Cer- 
vWites (1965) found that four out of five of the 
dropouts he studled fait their families understood 
and aoceptedeach other “nery Uttle." 


There are many reasons for discrepancies between the polenlial drop- 
out's intelligence and his basie academic skills: deficiencies in home back- 
ground, in motivation, in emotional adjustment, in the appropriateness of his 
teaching, and the like 


Failures in bemg able to keep up academically, or in fmding relevance 
and challenge m Ihe school curriculum, are not the only factors that may 
make continuance in school a frustraling and unrewarding esperionce. As we 
have already scen, for many lower-class youth (among whom the largest 
numbers of dropouts are found). school ił an unrewarding eaperience sociaf/y 
as well as academically. They do not r rticipate to the same degree as other 
youth in the social lite and activities of the school; they do not shsre the 
values of their largely middle-class teachers; and they are likely to feel 
inadequate or rewntful when confronted with the social, as well as the 
academic, demands of the school wtting (8) Similar reactions may affect 
dropouts from other social classes; and they also appear to affect the lower- 
class dropout morę than the lower-class youth who stays in school. £ven 
while still in school, futurę dropouts tend mora frequenłty than nondropouts 
to associate with peer, who have already dropped out (22, 39). 


Ono nolc Ihal comrs Ihrough loud and elear when Inlening lo Ihe lite storias 
ol the dropout it that he did not feel Identilied with the tchool It it charac- 
lentiic ol Ihe lower clatt not lo participałe in tchool acltyiltet lo the tam* 
etlenl at do the upper Jatłes (11 ] bul the dropout teemt to have been ulterły 
wilhout tiet ol identily at the limę he dropped out In another study II wat 
lound that "not one perton who dropped out of high Khoel before the third 
year had engaged In even one acihnty Ol thote who had ftnithed the third 
year, etghly-nine per cent had engaged In eatracurricular activitiet" (22, 101). 


The one fact which emerges most clearly at this juncture Is that Ihe 
school csperience, as currrntly constituted. is failing to mect the needs— 
personal, social, and yocational—of an inereastng number of our youth, par¬ 
ticularly in the lower-class large urban ghettos. This is not to say that the 
fauli liei solely with the tchools themselvet—obviously, larger social and 
personal factors are also involved. 

Influence ol Family and Peers. Not all dropouts come from deprived 
backgrounds, and many students who do come from depnved backgrounds 
(over 50 percent) successfully complete high school. Furthermore. In one 
study in which dropouts were matched in age, sex, school background, 
family socioeconomic status, and minority-group memberthip, significant 
dtfferences still emerged in family and peer influences and in mdiuidual 
psychological charactenstics of the students łhemselvet (22). Communica¬ 
tion between parents and children, and mulual acceplance and understanding 
among family members are all significamly poo ter in the families of dropouts 
than of graduates. For enampłe, when asked, “Woukf you say that your 

whole family both understands and accepts each otherr, 54 percent of 
dropouts gava responses of "Uttle** or "yery Uttle," while 82 percent of 
graduates gave replies rangtng from "moderate" to “verv much" (21). To 
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Drug U»«r» 

It U practically impoasible to eitablish with 
any dcgree of cerUinty juat how wideapread drug 
um ił among adoleacenta. Coldttcin (1966) eati- 
maUd ihal 10 to 13 percent of »ll American adolea- 
ccnts hav* taken kim Ulegał drug of one kind 
ot another. Although it ii rełłonłble to »ł»ume 
Ihat many of thete adoletcentt have had only 
one-time experience with drugt, there are indi- 
cations that heavy drug uae ia increaaing among 
young peoplc. 


* *- * 


Marihuan*. Although marihuana it often aa- 
aociated with th# "hard" narcotica in drug lawa, it 
ia tcchnicaliy net a narcotic and not phyaiologlcal- 
|y addictiv* According to current evidencc, mari¬ 
huana doca not neceaaariiy lead to the uae of hard 
druga auch aa heroin. Nor ia marihuana linked to 
crimct of yiolence. However, ita uae ia atill Ulegał, 
and penaltica In aome autet are aevere. 

Marihuana comea from the leaves and flower- 
ing topa of the female hemp plant, which growa 
wild or ia cultivated in temperale or aemitropical 
dimatea. Ita atrength variea according to the 
amount of a Chemical, known aa THC, preaent in 
the apecific plant. Haahiah ia a morę potent form 
of the drug, and the uaual manner of taking either 
form ia by tmokitig. (> 

Aa a mild hallucinogen, marihuana, or "pot," 
apparently haa aome Chemical effect on the brain 
and central nervoua ayatem, although tpecifically 

what effect ia not known. Ita aubjective effecta 
vary according to doeage, the individual metabo- 
liam and paychological mood, and the aocial aet- 
ting In which ll ia taken. Cenerally, Iow or "ao- 
dal” doaca produce a mild aenae of euphoria or 
well-being, and a heightened aenae of touch, 
aight, amcll, taate, and aound. Larger doaea can 
produce diatortione of the body image, a aenae of 
identity confuaion or loaa, and hallucinationa. 
Moat peraona who continually uae marihuana 
deecribc ił* effecta In pleaaurable terma (National 
Commiaaion on Marihuana and Drug Abuae 
1972). 


Drug Use Among Adolescents , , 

A problem of mounting concern over the past decade has been the 
rapid rise in the use of drugs by adolescents on college campuses, m senior 
and even junior high schools, and among school dropouts. Exact mcidence 
figures are not available, and there are rcgional and interschool variations in 
the naturę and extent of drug consumption, but it appcars Itkely that at 
least 10 to 15 percent of all adolescents have experimented with illicit drugs 
of one kind or another (53). In considering college students. the greatest 
attention has focused on the use of marijuana, both because of the relative 
freouency of its use and the serious legał and social sanctions associated wit 
the drug Morę recently, attention has been directed to the still rather limited 
but increasmg use of LSD (lysergic acid diethylamide) and related strong 
haltucinogcns, such as psilocybin, mescaline, and DMT or Speed (d»me y - 
tryptamine), all of which produce radically altered States of consciousness 
and perceptual distortions. 




Marijuana. Despite its linkage in federal and many State laws with the 
opiates, marijuana ił not a narcotic, nor is it physiologically add'Cting. Actu- 
ally, it ia a mild hallucinogen. On the basis of currently available evidence, 
use of marijuana is not likely to progress to use of heroin and other opiates, 
at least among middle- and upper-class individualt living outside ghettos. 
Nor ia there any evidence that the use of marijuana ił associated in the 
United States with crimeł of yiolence, despite claimi to the contrary. Most 
marijuana users, particularly among college students, fali in the category of 
"dabblers," who may try it a few times out of curiosity or feelings of rebel- 
lion, and then give it up. Only a smali percentage can b® descnbed as "pot- 
hcads" (repeated frequent or chronic users). 

Nevertheless, conyictioni for sale or even use of marijuana may result 
in 2- to 10-year federal sentenceł for a firs’. offense, and 5 to 25 ycars for 
a tecond offense. In 44 łtates, tho maximum połsible łentence ił 5 years 
to life. To use the drug is to subject oneself to possible (even if infrcquently 
given) sentenceł of this severity, or to a lifetime police record as a felon 
hardly a very good way to maintain one's "cool." Secondly, as a hallucino¬ 
gen. marijuana may occasionally in some persons produce all the untoward 
cffects attributed to morę potent hallucinogens, including confused, uncon- 
trolled behayior and psychosis (47). tven though the nsk o( such conse- 
quences may not be great in most cases, it cannot be dismissed. Further, 
use of marijuana, like the use of alcohol, may impair judgment, perceptron, 
and coordination, and such disruption may be particularly dangerous if one 
is engaged in any skilled actiyity, such as driving. 

The actual mechanisms by which marijuana produces its cffccls in the 
brain are not yet known, and it is also possible that there are long-term 
physiological or psychological effects of which we are still ignorant. At 
present, however, it appears that a few deaths occur from the depressant 
effects of marijuana taken in extremely large doses; "by contrast, cirrhosis 
of the liver, heart conditions and other disorders brought about by alco- 
holism claim some twenty thousand lives in the United States every year (721, 
47). Chronic "polheads," who are usually already suffering from some form 
of psychiatrie disorder, may, of course, in their prolonged semistupors, fail 
to take adepuate care of themselyes physically, including failure to gam 
adequate nutrition. 
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LSD and the stronger hallucmogtns. The exact 
physiological effecta of LSD and other hallucino- - 
gen* auch aa meacaline, peyote, and pailocybin t 
are for the moat part atill unknown. Although 
there have been some reports of possible chromo- 
aomal damage reaulting from the uae of LSD, 
much morę reaearch ia needed before any definite 
conclusions can be drawn. 

Subjectively. LSD and relaled drugs produce 
various hallucinatory experiencea, usually of a 
aomewhat different and much morę intenae na¬ 
turę than thoae produced by atrong doaes of mari¬ 
huana. Theae hallucinationa are often deacribed 
in aeathetic, teligioua, or myatical terma, in which 
the uaer deacribea a aenae of "at-oneneaa' or 
unity with Cod or the coamoa However, theae 
druga alao can create atatea of acute anxiety, aome- 
tm\ea deacribed aa "bummera." They heve alao 
been known (eapeciaUy In large doaea) to produce 
acute paychoaia. the effecta of which may peraiał 
for aame tiaae. For inatance, In a 10-monlh period 
In 1S«5, *S pcraona were admitted to Beljcvue 
Hoap.tal In New York City with acute LSD-ln- 
duced paychoeea (Louria 1966L 


LSD and Other Hallucinogens. The hallucinogens may vary from mild 
(e g., aeroplane glue, nutmeg, marijuana, morning glory seeds) to moderate 
(e g., pailocybin, meacaline, peyote-the Indian ceremoniał drug) to highly 
potent (e.g., LSD-25). As already noted, aniffing of glue and aimilar aub- 
stancea remaina a peraistent and probably growing problem among achool 
children (48. 108). Uae of LSD and other atrong and moderate hallucinogena, 
while atill not widcsprcad, appears to have increased in rccent ycara among 
late adolesccnts, both on and off college campuaes, and particularly m the 
larger, urban-orientcd universities. There is some suggestion, however, that 
recent reports of chromosomal aberrations and genetic defecta reaulting 
from the uae of LSD may be reducing interest in thia and related druga, par- 
ticularly among college atudents. 


* * * 


Uae of LSD may lead to expcricnces of a aenae of timolessness, vivid 
panoramie visual hallucinationa of fantaatic brightneaa and depth, a heighten- 
ing and blocking of sensory experience, and fcelings of a losa of individual 
identity, together with a feelmg of unity with other human beings, animala, 
inanimate objęcia, and the universe in generał. It ia argucd by the propo- 
nents of LSD that auch expcriencea give one a new, superior, and lasting 
insight into oneaelf and the universe. under proper conditiona. While there 
ia little doubt that many LSD users sinccrely have the*. fcelings, there ia 
alao no evidenco that its uae incrcascs creativily or artiatic produclivity. 

The effecta of LSD vary from one individual and from one situalion to 
ano’her, and are highly unprediclable. An LSD "trip" may alao produce 
bizarre and frightemng imagea, a aenae of iaolation and deporaonaluation, 
acute panie and paranoia (a pathological suapictouaneaa). In a 10 -month 
period in 1%S, 6S persona were admitted to tne Psychiatrie Dhrision al Belle- 
vue Hoapital in New York with acute psychosea induced by LSD (79) Some of 
theae pcoplc may havc already been psychotic or prcpsycholic, and in some 
cases the acute psychosea cleared up within 48 hours. On the other band. 5 of 
theae persona who appeared to be functioning adepuately prior to taking 
LSD required long-term hospitalization in a psychiatrie inatitution. Many 
large urban hoapitals and university medical centera are currently reporting 
alarming inereasea in the incidence of yictima of ''bad trips." In some of 
theae inatitutiona in 1967, rates doubled in a period of a year. 
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"Upt" and "downa" — the amphetamines and 
baebituralet. Another variety of drugs used are 
Ihe "pills"-nołably amphetam.nes and barbitu- 
ralcs. In contraat to the other druga we have men- 
tioned. the "pills" are legał when prescribed by 
phyaiciana for medical treatment. The ampheta- 
mine* are medically uaeful for the control of over- 
weight, for relief from fatigue, and in the Ireat- 
ment of inental depression Barbiturates are often 
preacnbed aa aedativea, and to relieve exceaaive 



The "Pills." The problems posed by the "pills"—barbiturates, tran- _ 

quilizers, and amphetamines—vary from one calegory to another. The bar- ' 

bilurates (sleeping pills) account for three thousand accidental or intentional 
dealhs a year, but habituation and addiction a^ far greater problems (47). 
Barbiturate addiction is characterized by intellectual impairment, self-neglect, 

slurred speech, tremor, defective judgment, drowsiness, emotional lability, 
bizarre behavior, and ataxia (47, 53). Withdrawal symptoms are actually morę 
aculc for barbiturate addiction than for heroin, and, if withdrawal is abrupt, 
may include nausea, high fever, delirium, hallucinations, and most dangerous 
of all, convulsions, stupor, and coma that may be fatal (47, 53). 

A number of nonbarbiturate sedatives and tranquilizers may also be 
physiologically, as well as psychologically, addictise. The amphetamines (pep 
pills) do not produce true physiological addiction, but they may be psycho¬ 
logically habituating and dangerous. Judgmen’ and intellectual impairment, 
aggressive behavior, incoordination and halluonations, may all occur during 
habituation (47, 53). Suspicious or paranoid feelings frequently accompany 
chrome high dosages of the amphetamines. Combinations of these drugs, 
with each other or with alcohol, may be particularly dangerous, and have 
led to inereasing numbers of deaths in recent years. 
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